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Madam, 

Those writers, who soliclt the protection of the noble 
and the great, are often exposed to censure by the impro- 
priety of their addresses: a remark that will perhaps be too 
readily applied to him who , having nothing better to offer 
than the rüde Songs of ancient Minstrels, aspires to the 
patronage of the Countess of Northumberland, and hopes 
that the barbarous productions of unpolished ages can ob- 
tain the approbation or the notice of her, who adorns courts 
by her presence , and diffuses elegance by her example. 

But this impropriety, it is presumed, will disappear, 
when it is declared that these poems are prcsented to your 
Ladyship, not as labours of art, but as effusions of nature, 
showing the first efforts of ancient genius, and exhibiting 
the customs and opinions of remote ages, — of ages that had 
been almost lost to memory, had not the gallant deeds of 
your illttstrious Ancestors preserred them from oblivion. 
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No active or comprehensive mind can forbeac some at- 
tention to the reliques of antiquity: it iß pd^mjTted by na- 
tural curiosity to survey the progjr^s^of iife «nd manners, 
and to inquire by whjaA ^Tfi$&^on& Kafbarity was civilized, 
grossness jefine^« s^'ugnbrance instructed: but this cu- 
jio^ity^'JJä^aftn^ must be stronger in those who, like your 
'. l '••'JjÄd5^8hip, can remark in every period the influence of some 
* * great Progenitor, and who still feel in their effects the trans- 
actions and events of distant centuries. 

By such Bards, Madam, as I am now introducing to 
your presence , was the infancy of genius nurtured and ad- 
vanced; by such were the minds of unlettered warriors 
softened and enlarged; by such was the memory of illustri- 
ous actions preserved and propagated; by such were the 
heroic deeds of the Earls of Northumberlano sung at 
festivals in the hall of Alnwick : and those Songs which the 
bounty of your ancestors rewarded,-now return to your 
Ladyship by a kind of hereditary right; and, I flatter my- 
sclf, will find such reception as is usually shown to poets 
and historians by those, whose consciousness of merit makes 
it their interest to be long remembered. 
I am, Madam, 
Your Ladyship's most humble, 

and most devoted servant, 
Thomas Percit. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE 
FOÜRTH EDITION. 



TwBSTT years have near elapsed since the last edition of 
Ulis work appeared. But, although it was sufficiently a 
faYOurite with the public, and had long been out of print, 
the original Editor had no desire to revive it. More import- 
ant pursuits had, as might be expected, engaged his atten- 
tion; and the present edition would have remained un- 
published, had he not yielded to the importunity of his 
friends, and accepted the humble offer of an £ditor in a 
Nephew, to whom, it is feared, he will be found too partial. 

These volumes are now restored to the public with such 
corrections and improvements as have occurred since the 
former impression; and the text in particular hath been 
amended in many passages by recurring to the old copies. 
The instances, being frequently trivial, are not always noted 
in the margin, but the alteration hath never been made 
withoat good reason; and especially in such pieces as were 
eztracted from the folio Manuscript so often mentioned in 
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the foUowing pages , where any Variation occurs from the 
former iöipression, it will be understood to have been given 
on the authority of that MS. 

The appeal publicly made to Dr. Johnson in the first 
page of the following Preface , so long since as in the year 
1765, and never once contradicted by him during so large a 
portion of his life, ought to have precluded every doubt con- 
cerning the existence of the MS. in question. But such , it 
seems, having been suggested, it may now be mentioned, 
that while this edition passed through his press, the MS. 
itself was left for near a year with Mr. Nichols, in whose 
hoose, or in that of its possessor, it was examined with morc 
or less attention by many gentlemen of eminence in litera- 
ture. At the first publication of these volumes , it had been 
in the hands of all, or most of his firiends; but, as it could 
hardly be expected that he should continue to think of no- 
thing eise but these amusements of his youth , it was after- 
wards laid aside at his residence in the country. Of the 
many gentlemen above mentioned, who oflfered to give their 
testimony to the public, it will be sufficient to name the 
Honourable Daines Barrington, the Reverend Clayton Mor- 
daunt Cracherode , and those eminent eritics on Shakspeare, 
the Reverend Dr. Farmer, George Steevens, £sq., Edmund 
Malone, £sq., and Isaac Reed, Esq., to whom 1 beg leave 
to appeal foir the truth of the following representation. 

The MS. is a long narrow folio volume , containing one 
hundred and ninety-five Sonnets, Ballads, Historical Songs, 
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and Metrical Bomanees, either in the whole or in part, for 
many of them are extremely mutilated and imperfect. The 
first and last leaves are wanting; and of fifty-four pages, 
near the beginning, half of every ieaf hath been tom away, 
and several others are injured towards the end; besides that 
through a great part of the volume the top or bottom line, 
and sometimes both, have been out off in the binding. 

In this State is the MS. itself : and even where the leaves 
have suffered no injury, the transcripts, which seem to have 
been all made by one person, (they are at Least all in the 
same kind of hand,) are sometimes extremely incorrect and 
faulty, being in such instances probably made from defec- 
tive copies, or the imperfect recitation of illiterate singers; 
so that a considerable portion of the song or narrative is 
sometimes omitted , and miserable trash or nonsense not mi- 
frequently introduced into pieces of considerable merit 
And often the copyist grew so weary of his labour, as to 
write on without the least attention to the sense or meaning*, 
so that the word which should form the rhyme is found mis- 
placed in the middle of the line ; and we have such blunders 
as these, want and toilly for wanton wül^; even pan and wale, 
for wan andpale^, &c. &c. 

Hence the public may judge how much they are in- 
debted to the composer of this collection; who, at an early 

1 This must httve been copied from a recitar. 
a Thus we find in the fol. MS. 

'* His visage waxed pan and wale." 
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period of life, with auch materials and such subjects, 
fonned a work whioh hath been admitted into the most 
elegant llbraries, and with which the judicious antiquary 
hath just reason to be satisfied, while refined entertainment 
hath been provided for every reader of taste and genius. 

Thomas Pkbcy, 
Fhllow o» St. John's Collvob, Oxford. 
MDOCXCIV. 



PREFACE. 



The reader is here presented with select remains of our 
ancient English Bards and Minstrels, an order of men who 
were once greatly respected bj our ancestors, and con- 
tributed to soften the roughness of a martial and unlettered 
people by their songs and by their music. 

The greater part of them are extracted from an ancient 
folio MS. in the Editor's possession, which contains near 
two hiindred Poems, Songs, and Metrical Bomances. This 
mannscript was written about the middle of the last centory ; 
bat contains compositions of all times and dates, from the 
ages prior to Chaucer, to the conclusion of the reign of 
Charles I.i 

This manuscript was shown to several leamed and in- 
genious friends, who thought the contents too curious to be 
consigned to oblivion, and importuned the possessor to 
select some of them, and give them to the press. As most 
of them are of great simplicity, and seem to have been 
merely written for the people, he was long in doubt, 
whether, in the present state of improved literature, they 
conld be deemed worthy the attention of the public. At 
length the importunity of his friends prevailed, and he could 
refuse nothing to such judges as the author of The Rambler, 
and the late Mr. Shenstone. 

Accordingly such specimens of ancient poetry have been 
selected , as either show the gradation of our language , ex- 
hibit the progress of populär opinions , display the peculiar 

1 Cb&aeer qaotes the old romance of "Libias Disconius," and some 
others, which are found in this MS. (See the Essay prefixed to vol. iii. p. 13, 
et seq.) It alao contains scTeral Songs relating to the Civil War in the last 
ceatoryi bat not one that alludes to the Restoration. 
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mannen and costoms of former ages, or throw light on onr 
earlier classical poets. 

They are here distributed into volumes, each of which 
contains an independent sbries of poems, arranged chiefly 
according to the order of thne, and showing the gradual im- 
provements of the English language and poetry, from the 
earliest ages down to the present. Each yolumb, or series, 
is diyided into three books, to afford so many pauses, or rest- 
ing-places to the reader, and to assist him in distinguishing 
between the productions of the earlier, the middle, and the 
latter times. 

Inapolished age, like the present, I am sensible that 
many of these reliqnes of antiquity will require great al- 
lowances to be made for them. Yet have they, for the most 
part, a pleasing simplicity, and many artless graces, which, 
in the opinion of no mean critics^, have been thought to 
compensate for the want of higher beauties , and, if they do 
not dazzle the imagination, are frequently found to interest 
the heart. 

To atone for the rudeness of the more obsolete poems, 
each Yolnme conclades with a few modern attempts in the 
same kind of writing; and, to take off from the tediousness 
of the longer narratives, they are every where intermingled 
with little elegant pieces of the lyric kind. Select ballads 
in the old Scottish dialect, most of them of the first-ratc 
merit, are also interspersed among those of our ancient Eng- 
lish minstrels; and the artless productions of these old 
rhapsodists axe occasionally confronted with specimens of 
the composition of contemporary poets of a higher class, — 
of those who had all the advantages of leaming in the times 
in which they lived, and who wrote for fame and for pos- 
terity. Yet, perhaps, the palm will be frequently due to the 
old stroUing Minstrels, who composed their rhymes to be 

2 Mr. Addison, Mr. Bryden, and the witty Lord Dorset, &e« Se« the 
Spectator, No. 70. To these might be added many eminent judges novr alive. 
The leamed Seiden appears also to have been fond of collectins theae old 
things. See below. 
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tcmg . to their harps, and who looked no further than for 
present applaase , and present subsistence. 

The reader will find this class of men occasionally de- 
scribed in the foUowing yolumes, and some particuiars relat- 
ing to their history in an Essay subjoined to this Preface. 

It will be proper here to give a short account of the 
other CollectionB that were consulted, and to make my 
acknowledgments to those gentlemen who were so kind as 
to impart extracts from them; for, while this Selection was 
making, a great number of ingenioos friends took a share in 
the work, and explored many large repositories in its favour. 

The first of these that deserved notice was the Pepysian 
library at Magdalen College, Cambridge. Its founder, 
Samuel Pepys^, £sq., Secretary of the Admu*alty in the 
reigns of Charles U. and James II. , had made a large col- 
lection of andent £nglish ballads, near 2000 in number, 
which he has left pasted in ßve yolumes in folio; besides 
garlands and other smaller miscellanies. This CoUection, 
he teils US, was ^^begun by Mr. Seiden; improyed by the 
addition of many pieces eider thereto in time; and the 
whole continued down to the year 1700; when the form pe- 
culiar tili then thereto , viz. of the black-letter with pictures, 
seems (for eheapness' sake) wholly laid aside for that of the 
white letter without pictures." 

In the Ashmole library at Oxford is a small collection of 
ballads made by Anthony Wood in the year 1676, contain- 
ing somewhat more than 200. Many ancient populär poems 
are also preserved in the Bodleian library. 

The archives of the Antiquarian Society at London con- 
tain a multitude of curious political poems in large folio 
volmnes, digested under the several reigns of Henry VIII., 
Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, James I., &c. 

In the British Museum is preserved a large treasure of 

• A lifc of oar cnriona collector, Mr. Pepys, may be seen in " The Con- 
tfaMUition of Mr. ColUor^ Supplement to his great Dictionary, 1715, at tbe 
endofvoLtii. folio. Art. PEP.'« 
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ancient Englkb poems in MS., besides one folio yolmne of 
printed ballads. 

Fiom all these some of the best pieoes were selected; 
and from many pHyate Collections, as well printed as 
maniucript, particalarly from one large folio yolmne which 
was lent by a lady. 

Amid such a fand of materials, the Editor is afraid he 
has been sometimes led to make too great a parade of bis 
authorities. The desire of belng accurate has perhaps se- 
duced him into too minute and Ixifling an ezactness; and in 
pnrsoit of information he may haye been drawn into many a 
petty and friyolons research. It was howeyer necessary to 
giye some account of the old copies; though often, for the 
sake of breyity, one or two of these only are mentioned, 
where yet assistance was receiyed from seyeral. Where 
any thing was altered that deseryed particuiar notice, the 
passage is generally distingoished by two inyerted ' commas : * 
and the £ditor has endeayonred to be as faithful as the im- 
perfect State of bis materials would admit. For these old 
populär rhymes being many of them copied only from il- 
literate transcripts, or the imperfect recitation of itinerant 
ballad-singers, haye, as might be expected, been handed 
down to US with less care than any other writings in the 
World. And the old copies, whether MS. or printed, were 
often so defectiye or corrupted, that a scrupulous adherence 
to their wretched readings would only haye exhibited un- 
intelligible nonsense, or such poor meagre stuff as ncither 
came from the bard nor was worthy the press; when, by a 
few slight corrections or additions, a most beautiful or in- 
teresting sense hath started forth, and this so naturally and 
easily, that the Editor could seldom preyail on himself to 
indulge the yanity of making a formal claim to the improye- 
ment; but must plead guilty to the charge of concealing bis 
own share in the amendments under some such general title 
as a "Modem Copy," or the like. Yet it has been bis de- 
sign to giye sufficient intimation where any considerable 
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Ebertiea* were taken with the old copies, and to liavo re- 
tained, eitber m the text or marglu, aiiy word or phrase 
whieb wa3 antique, obEOlete, aim&ual, orpeculiar; so that 
theae might be safely quoted as of gönaiDe and Uüdoubted 
ÄQÜqiiity, Uls object waa to pleaae both the judicious arjti- 
quary and the reader of taste; and be batli cndeavoured to 
gratdy hotb wlthout offending either^ 

The plan of the work was aettled in concert with the lato 
elegant Mr. Shenstoae , who was to bare borne a jomt sbare 
in itf had not deatb imhappily prevented liim^. Most of tbe 
modei^n pieces were of bis setection and arrangement, and 
tbe Editor bopea to be pardoned, if he has retanied sömo 
things ont of partiality to the judgment of bis friend, The 
old folio MS, above mentioned was a prea^nt from Humphrey 
Pitt, Esq,, of PriorVLee, in ShropsbireCy to whom this 
piiblie acknowlodgment is due for tbat and many other 
obliging favours. To Sir David Dalrymple, Bart,, of Haie», 
near Kdinbargh, the Editor h indebted for most of the 
beauliful Seottmh pocms wjth whieh tbis little miscellany is 
enxiehed , and for many curlous and elegant remarke with 
wbitih thej are illustrated. Some oh li ging Communications 
of the same kind were received from John Mac Gowan, Esq., 
of Edinburgh; and many curioua explanations of Scottmb 

* gacb llbortien hiv« bcQQ t^lcDii wtth al) thoae plflcoa wMcb b&vs ikr^e 
a^tijrLaka anbjoliiQd, thuä^^*, 

^ That the Editor liB.th nüt liere [iDdeiTa.t«d th& juil4t»a0e hfl rtCfliTO^ 
ffoin hls fHead^ will Appeat iftoin Mr. ShonBtoDe^a üwn letEQr to tho Bar. Mf* 
Oräveifl, datäd M^ri^k Ut , 1761. Soe blsWarki, toU UI. luttQT cU!. I^ U 
diiablleaK a gre&t losa to tbia work, thät Mr. Sh^oatoae aevor saw mors lh,Eia 
frbgat a tbir4 of one «af thei-a volameB^ aa prdparqd for tbo preiii. 

* Wbo ItLronni^d tbfi Edltor thsLt ttilaMS, h»d boon pureha^cüi In & llbrary 
orold bookt, wbicb was tbouifbt to bave belonged loTbopiasBlomitT iLutbor 
vit^JoeukcrTtUHfes, lti73,4tc>.;p and of mitny otber pubUcatfoDs eDumeratod 
In Wood^ A,tboDie, iL li; tbe äarUcNt of wbicb ia The Art v/mühmg DifviSt», 
I646f ito«, wberelo he Ib dmQvibQd to bä "of the Immr Teiuple.^* If tbe 
«otlfactioQ waa mado bj tbiA lawjer, (wbv alio publiahod tha l^ BicUomfiqfi 
ItiTlt fülioj} It shoold BficTüf from the «rrDra &nd dcifoctB vt'Ub wbicb thn M8. 
atioaadA, Lkat hs had «inployed bis dork la writloff tbo trauacrlptA^ wba 
wt« oftfiti w«A7y of bfi taik. 
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words m the glossaries from John Davidson, Esq., of Edin- 
burgh, and from the Bev. Mr. Hntchinson, of Kimbolton. 
Mr. Warton, who has twice done so much honour to the 
Poetry Professor's chair at Oxford, and Mr. Hest, of Wor- 
cester College, contributed some cnrions pieces from the 
Oxford libraries. Two ingenions and leamed friends at 
Cambridge deserve the Editor's wannest acknowledgments : 
to Mr. Blakeway, late fellow of Magdalen College, he owes 
all the assistance received from the PepTsian Ubrary: and 
Mr. Farmer, Fellow of Emanuel, often exerted, in favoor of 
this little work, that extensive knowledge of ancient English 
literatore, for which he is so distinguished^. Many extracts 
from ancient MSS. in the British Museum, and other re- 
-positories, were owing to the kind Services of Thomas Astle, 
Esq., to whom the public is indebted for the curious Preface 

V To the Bune learned and ingeniona friend, since Muter of Emanuel 
College, the Editor ia obliged for many corrections and improvements in his 
second and sabseqnent editiona ; as also to the Bev. Mr. Bowle , of Id- 
mistone, near Salisbory, editor of the coriona edition of Don Quixote, with 
Annotationa, in Spanish, in 6 vols. 4to.; to the Rev. Mr. Cole, formerly of 
Blecheley, near Fenny-Stratford, Backs; to the Rev. Mr. Lambe, of Nore- 
ham , in Northnmberland , (anthor of a learned Sisiorff of Cksss , 1764 , 8vo., 
and editor of a corioos Poem on the Batüs of Bodden FVdd, with leamed 
notea, 1774, 8vo.); and to O. Paton, Eaq., of Edinborgh. He ia particnlarly 
indebted to two firienda, to whom the public, aa well aa himaelf, are under 
the greatest obUgattona; to the Honoorable Daines Barrington, for his very 
leamed and curioaa Obstnations om tke StaiuUs, 4to. : and to Thomas Tyr- 
whitt, Esq., whose most correct and elegant edition of Chancer's Omterburj/ 
Talts, 5 vola. 8vo., ia a Standard book, and ahowa how an ancient English 
classic should be poblished. The Editor was also favoured with many 
valnable remarks and corrections firom the Rev. Geo. Aahby, late Fellow of 
St. John^s College, in Cambridge, which are not particnlarly pointed ont, 
because they occnr so often. He was no less obliged to Thomas Butler, Esq. 
F. A. 8., agent to the Duke of Nerthumberland, and Clerk of the Peaee for 
the eonnly of Middleeex; iriioae extensive knowledge of ancient writings, 
recorda, and history has boen of great ose to the Editor in hia attempts to 
illnatrale the literatore or manners of onr anoestors. Some valnable re- 
marks were proenred by Samuel Pegge, Esq., anthor ofthat cnriona work 
ib»OmriaUa,Uo.i bot thia Impression was too fiar advanced to profit by them 
all; whieh hath alao been the case with a series of leamed and iBg<Miio«u 
annotationa inaerted in the Gmtkmum'a Mojfoam for Angost, 179S; April, 
June, Jnly, aad October, 1794; and which, it ia hoped, will be coalteMd. 
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and Index anneied to the Harleian Cfttalogiieö. The worthy 
librarJan of the Society of Antiquaries, Mr. Korn», deserved 
acknowledgment for the obliging manner in whicJi he gave 
tbe Editor access to the volumea under his care. In Mr. 
Qairick'i curious coUectioa of old Plays are many aearce 
pieces of ancient poeti'y, wjth the free use of which he in- 
dalged the Editor in the pohtest inanner. To the Eev. 
Dr. ßirch he is indebted for tbe use of several aacient aad 
valuable tract^, To the friendship of Dr. Samuel Johnaon 
he owea many vahiable hints for the conduct of the work. 
And, if the glossaries are more exact and curions than might 
he eipeefced in so slight a publieation^ it h to be aBcrihed to 
Ihe aupervisal of a friend, who gtands at this time the tirat in 
the World for northeni literature, and wboae leanung is 
better known and reapected in foreign natiotia than in hia 
own country. It is perbapa needlesa to name the Rev, Mr. 
Lje, editor of Jnniua^B Ecymolu^cum y and of the Gothic 

The names of ao mauy men of learning and eh ar acter 
the Editor hopes will serve aa an amulet, to guard ^im from 
cvery unfavourabie cenBUre for haying heatowed aay atten- 
tion on a pareel of Old Bailada. It waa at the request of 
many of thcee gentlemen, and of othets eminent for their 
genius and taste , that thia little work was undertaken* To 
prepare it for the preaa has been the amiwement of now and 
tbeu a vaeant hour amid the leisure and ratirement of rural 
life, aod hath only served as a ralaxation fem graver 
fltudiea, Jt haa been taken up at differeut times , and often 
thrown aaide for many montha , durin g aii interral of four or 
five years. This has occaaloned some ineonsiöteneies and 
repetitions , which the candid reader will pardon. Aa great 
care haa been taken to adtnit nothing iinmoral and mdecent, 
the Editor hopes he need not be asbamed of having bestowe d 
fiome of hie idle houra on the ancicnt literature of our own 
country, or in reacuing from oblivioo aome piecea (though 



^ 8iac.$ Keeper cf tbe Eecorda lu tbo Tower. 
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but the amosements of our ancestors) which tend to place 
in a stxiking light their taste, genius, sentiments, or mau- 



%* Except in one paragraph, and in the notes subjoined, 
this preface is given with üttle Variation from the first edi- 
tion in mdcclzv. 



AN ESSAY 

ON 
THE ANCIENT MINSTRELS IN ENGLAND. 



I. The MmsTRELs (▲) were an Order of men in the middle 
ages, who subsisted by the arte of poetry and music, and 
sang to the harp verses composed by themselTes, or others^. 
They also appear to have accompauied their songs with 
mimickry and action; and to have practised such Tarious 
means of diverting as were much admlrcd in those rüde 
times, and supplied the want of more refined entertain- 
ment (b). These arts rendered them extremely populär and 
acceptable in this and all the neighbouring countries ; where 
DO high scene of festivity was esteemed complete that was 
not eet off with the ezercise of their talents; and where, so 
long as the spirit of chivalry subsisted, they were protected 
and caressed, because their songs tended to do honour to 
the ruling passion of the times, and to encourage and foment 
a martial spirit. 

The Minstrels seem to have been the genoine successors 
of the an cIcDt Barde (c^), who, und er diffffrciit natnes, were 
ütlmired aod rcvered, from the eurliost ngi's^ among the 
pe^ple of Gaul| Britam, Iroland, and the North ; and indeed 
V fttniost all tbe first inbabitants of Europe . whether of 

Tb* l&Tittjr üotv* aiid lUmtmttoi» rsfwrro«! to hy ihü ]ettcn(A)(B) &c. 

r««dtlf eonr«Qt6d waj mii- 

f; uü coiuidering the 

bau luirl wbere he flnt 

t«f n) minatrd was not 

Im eountij, ftny more 

I lul Aote (eo) at 
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Celtic or Gothic race^; but by none more than by our own 
Tentonic ancestors^, particalarly by all the Danish tribes^. 
Among these they were distingoished by the name of Scalds, 
a Word which denotes ^'smoothers and polishers of lan- 
guage^." The origin of their art was attributed to Odin or 
WoDBH, the father of their gods, and the professors of it 
were held in the highest estimation. Their skill was con- 
sidered as something divine; their persons were deemed 
sacred; their attendance was solicited by kings; and they 
were erery where loaded with honoors and rewards. In 
Short, Poets and their art were held among them in that 
rade admiration, which is ever shown by an ignorant people 
to such as excel them in intellectual accomplishments. 

As these honours were paid to Poetry and Song, from 
the earliest times, in those countries which our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors inhabited before their removal into Britain, we 
may reasonably conclude, that they would not lay aside all 
their regard for men of this sort immediately on quitting 
their German forests. At least, so long as they retained 
their ancient manners and opinions, they would still hold 
them in high estimation. But as the Saxons, soon after their 
establishment in this Island, were conyerted to Christianity, 
in Proportion as literature prevailed among them, this rüde 
admiration would begin to abate, and poetry would be no 
longer a peculiar profession. Thus the Poet and the Mis- 
STBBL early with us became two persons (d). Poetry was 
cultivated by men of letters indiscriminately; and many of 
the most populär rhymes were composed amidst the leisure 
and retirement of monasteries. But the minstrels continued 
a distinct order of men for many ages after the Norman 

a Yide Pelloatier Hist. des Celtes, tom. 1, 1. 2, c. 6, 10. 

8 Taelt. de Mor. G«rm. eap. 2. 

« Yide Bartholin. De OMisis oontempt» a Danis Mortis, IIb. i. cap. 10. — 
Woni4J liiteratara Runic ad finem.— See also *< Northern Antiqnities, or a 
Deeeriptionoffhe Manners, Oostoms, &c., of the anoient Danesand other 
Northern Nations: l^om ihe French of M. Mallet." London, printed for T. 
Caman, 1770. Svols. 8yo. 

s Torte! Pr«f. ad Orcad. Hlst—Pref. to "Five Pieces of Runic Poetrj/' Ac, 
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conqueai, and got their Iwelüiood bj einging verseB to the 
barp at the höuseB of the great (e)* There Üiej were atill 
hoBpitably and reßpectfuUy reeeived, and retaißed many of 
the honoars sbown to their predeceasora^ the Babds and 
BcALDe (f). And tbough^ &a their art decüned^ many of 
them tinly recited the coinpositione of othera, eöme of them 
stLU compoaed soDg^ themäelvesi and all of them could 
probabiy invent n faw stanzas on oci^aBion. I bave no doubt 
but moat of the old beroic ballada m thia eoUcctiOQ were 
compo&ed by this order of men; for, although aome of tbe 
larger metrieal romancea might come from the pen of the 
naonks or otbei^s ^ yet the smaller naiTativea were probabiy 
composed by the minstrek who sang them. From the 
amaziDg vaxiationa which occur in dill'erent copies of the 
old piecea, it ia e?ident they made no scruple to alter each 
otber'fi produetiona ; and the reciter added ot omitted whoie 
stanzaa aecording to bis own fancy or coaveiiience. 

Id the early ages, aa was hinted above, the profession of 
oral itinerant Poet was held in the utmost reverence among 
all the Dantäh tribe»; and therefore we might have con> 
eldded , that it wag not unknown or nnreapeoted among theif 
Saxon brethren in Britain, evcn if hiatory bad beeu altoge- 
tber flileut on this subjoct. The original eonntry of our 
Änglo-Saion anceators is well known to bave lain ehiefly in 
the Cimbric Cheraonebe, in the tracts of land since dia- 
tinguished by the name of Jntland, Angelen, and Holstein '^ 
The Jutea and Angles in particular, who compo&ed two- 
thirds of the conqnerora of Br itain ^ were a Daniah people, 
and their eonntry at thia day be longa to the crown of Den- 
mark^; ao that when the Danea again iufeated Engl^id, 
three or fonr hundrcd years after, they made war on the 

«Tide Chrontc, SaxoE, i Glbscm, pp* 13, 13, 4to. — ßod* Hbt. Ecdas, k 
fStultb, IIb, U c»xy^""Efl:ldpoxa [Reg-lo ojitlq, S&xotmui] io corvkc Cimt>rl- 
CAa Cbar&aQQ^I, Holsatfacn proprie dlctELDi, Ditbmariiam, Stortu&ft&nL^ d 
WA^gristirt, coippL^ctoDB/* Annot. In Bed. ^ ^miitk, p« &^, Et fid« Camdeni 
Brit«j]. 

"^ "Aiigll&Vetii9, liodiä eÜAm AuglcUj «IIa est inUir Sftxonsfl 9t Qtotta 
^Dtoaj, babeiLa appldtuu ca|iftii1ä *< . . Sleawiek/^ EEbolwera, Hb« l. 
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descefndants of their own anceston^. From this near aflinity 
we might expect to discoyer a strong resemblance between 
l)oth nations in their costoms, mannen, and even langoage; 
and, in fact, we find them to differ no more than wonld 
natorally happen between a parent conntiy and its own 
coloniei, that had been severed in a mde nncivilized State, 
and had dropt all interconne for three or four centuries; 
especially if we reflect that the colony here settleä had 
adopted a new religion, extremely opposite in all respeets 
to tiie ancient Paganism of the mother-coontry; and that 
even at first, along with the original Angli, had been in- 
corporated a large mixture of Saxons from the neighbonring 
parte of Grennany; and afterwards, among the Danish in- 
▼aders, had come vast mnltitudes of adventuren from the 
more northem parte of Scandinayia. But all these were 
only different tnbes of the same common Teutonic stock, 
and spoke only different diaiecte of the same Gothic lan- 
guage». 

From this sameness of original and similarity of manners 
we might jostly have wondered, if a character, so dignified 
and distingoished among the ancient Danes as the Scald or 
Bard, had been totally unknown or unregarded in this sister 
nation. And indeed this argnment is so strong, and, at the 
same time, the early annals of the Anglo-Saxons are so 
scanty and defective (o), that no objections from their 
silence could be sufficient to overthrow it. For if these po- 
pulär bards were confessedly revered and admired in those 
Tcry coontries whieh the Anglo-Saxons inhabited before 
their removal into Britain, and if they were afterwards com- 
mon and numeroos among the other descendants of the 
same Tentonic ancestors, can we do otherwise than con- 
clude, that men of this order accompauied such tribes as 
migrated hither; that they afterwards subsisted here, though 
perhaps with less splendour than in the North; and that 
there nerer was wanting a succession of them to hand down 

s 8m Xorüwrn Antkiaitlet, fcc toL L pp. 7, 8, 185, 859, SSO, Ml. 
* Ibid. Pr«fiM6, p. xzvi. 
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ibä vrtj thougb Bome particular conjunctures vaaj have 
rendered It more rc&pectable at ooe time than another? And 
thiB wftB evidenttj the ease. For though much greater 
honouTB eeem to have been heaped lipon the nortliem Scalds, 
in whom the cbaractera of blütorian, genealogiat, poet, aiid 
musician, were all united, than appear to have been paid to 
the Minßtrels and Harpers (h) of the Auglo-Sajonsi whoae 
talents were chiefly calcnlated to entertain and divcrt; 
whilo tbe Scalds profeaaed to inform and inistructT and were 
at once tbe moralista and theologuea of tbeir Pagan coun- 
trymen ; yct the Anglo-Sason Minetrei» eontinued to posaesa 
no amall portion of public favonr; and tbe arts thej pro- 
feesed were so extromely aceeptable to our aneestora, that 
the Word Gki^ which peculiarly denoted their art, conti nues 
atJU in our own language to be of all othcra the moet ex- 
preaeive of that populär mirth and joUity, that strong aen- 
aation of deltght, which ia feit hj unpolished and simple 
minds (i). 



IL Having premiaed theae general eonaiderations^ 1 shall 
now proeeed to collect from hiatory auch particular incidenta 
aa occur on tbia subjeeti and, wliether tbe facta tbemaelvea 
are true or not, thej are related by authora wbo lived too 
near the Saxon times, and bad before them too many recent 
monuments of the Anglo-Saxon nation, not to know what 
wai conformable to the gcniue and manncra of that people ; 
and therefore we may presume , that their relations prove at 
lea^t the exiatence of the c^nstoma and habita they attribiite 
to oar forefathera before the Conqueat, whatever becoraea of 
the particutar incidents and evcnta themselvea, If thia be 
admitted, we ah all not want auffiele nt proofs to »how that 
Minstrelay and Song were not extinct among tbe Anglo- 
Saxona; and that the prüfe aeor of them here, if not quite ao 
reapectable a personage aa the Danish Scald, was yet highly 
fa^oured and protected, and eontinued itill to enjoy con* 
fiiderable Privileges. 

Even Qo early as the firat inyaaion of Britain by the 
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Saxons, an incident is recorded to have happened, whichf 
if trtte, shows that the Minstrel or Bard was not onknown 
among this people; and that their princes themselves could, 
upon occasion, asBume that character. Colgrin, son ofthat 
Ella who was elected king or leader of the Sazons in the 
room of Hengist^o, was shut np in York, and closelj be- 
sieged by Arikhur and his Britons. Baldulph, brother of 
Colgrin, wanted to gain access to him, and to apprize him of 
a reinforcement which was Coming from Germany. He had 
no other way to accomplish his design, but to assume the 
character of a Minstrel. He therefore shaved his head and 
beard, and, dressing himself in the habit of that profession, 
took his harp in his band. In this disguise he walked up 
and down the trenches without suspicion, playing all the 
while upon his Instrument as a Harper. By little and little 
he advanced near to the walls of the city, and making him- 
self known to the sentinels, was in the night drawn up by 
a rope. 

Although the above fact comes only from the suspicioas 
pen of Geoflfry of Monmouth (k), the judicious reader will 
not too hastily reject it; because, if such a fact really hap- 
pened, it could only be known to us through the medium of 
the British writers: for the first Saxons, a martial but un- 
lettered people, had no historians of their own; and Geoffry, 
with all his fables, is allowed to have recorded many true 
events, that have escaped other annalists. 

We do not however want instances of a less fabulous 
era, and more indubitable authority : for later history affords 
US two remarkable facts (l), which I think clearly show that 
the same arts of poetry and song, which were so much ad- 
mired among* the Danes, were by no means unknown or 
neglected in this sister nation \ and that the privileges and 
honours which were so lavishly bestowed upon the northem 
Scalds, were not whoUy withheld from ihe Anglo-Saxon 
Minstrels. 

1" See Rapin^s Higt. (by Tindal, fol. 1732, vol. 1. p. 86,) who places the 
incident here related ander the year 496. 
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Oar great King Alfred, wiio is eKpreBsly said to have 
eicelled in music^^ being desiroua to learn the tme Situation 
of tbe DamHh aruiy, which had invaded bis roalm, aaaumed 
tbe dress and character of a minsti-el («); wben, taking bis 
harp , and one of tbe moat tiusty of bis fricnde disgtti»ed as 
a iervant^j (for m tbe early times it was not unuaual for a 
tnlnstrei to bare a aervant to carrj bis harpj) be went with 
the Titmost security into tbe Daaiisb camp: and^ tbongli be 
could not but be l^nown to bo a Saxon by bis dialeet, tbe 
ehatactßr be bad assumed procured bim a hoapHable recep- < 
tion. He was admitted to eatertain the king at table ^ and 1 
stayed amoog tbem long enough to eontrive that aaaault 
wbicb aft^Brwards destroyed tbem. Tbia was in tbe year 
878. 

Abont iixty years after^, a Danish king made use of the 
same diaguise to eitplore the camp of our kiog Atbel&tan. 
Witb his barp in bis hand, and dressed llke a minstrel (m), 
Anlaff ^ V ^iiig of tbe Danea , went among tbe Saxon tenta \ 
and, taking hia etand near tbe king*s paviüon, began to play, 
aiad was immediatelj admitted, There he entertained Ätbel- 
Btan and hia lords wlth bis sin ging and his muaic ^ and waa 
at iength dismissed witb an honomrable reward , tbongb bis - 
äonga must have dlecorered him to have beeo a Dane (u), 
Atbelatan was aaved fiom tbe conseqnences of tbisj atratagnm 
by a eoldier, who bad observed Anlaß' bmy the money which 
had been given him, eitber from eome scruple of bonour, or 
motive of snperstitioB. Thii occaaioned a diacovery. 

Now if the Sasons bad not been accuatomed to have 
minatrele of their own, Alfred 's assnming so new and nn- 
nanal a char acter wonld have escited suapicions among the 

) By Bale aad Bpolman. See note (Jt)* ^ 11>id. 

5 Anno »3H. VIde B*pJn, &c, 

* So I thiuk the aiuiiQ aboutd bo priatedT ratlief thftfl ÄnlntTt ^3tiö raiüra 
tutiÄl fortiüf fthe Aame tr^ei bf thü lüttoi^d expreds bätb tiäOiDi)i In 3fS,) Aala^ 1 
tielDg evldätitly th(}j;eiiiiiiio nortbor^ uame Olafi; or OUv(?» Lat. Olmiii. In < 
tbeold Rotn&nce of Il&fn-Chiide^ (^eo voL UL pAge 22^) tho oAuie u( tha kin^ 
lils tatlier Is Ai]#f, vrbjcli ia uvidently Ollof ^ witb thu VDweld ütdy tr&n«' 
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Anofl. On the other hand, if it had not bccn ci 
th the Sazons to Bhow favonr and respect to the 
laldfl, Anlaff would not have ventnred himself 
pccially on the eve of a battle (p). From tlie 
ocodare, then, of both these kings we maj fairlj 
ido that the Barne mode of entertainment prevaiJed 
th pcople, and that the Minstrel was a privileged ch\ 
th each. 

But, if these facta had never existed, it can be 
)m undoubtod rccords, that the MinBtrel was a regul 
itod oificcr in the court of our Anglo-Sazon kiß^ r t 
omcsday-book, Joculaior Regts, the King*8 Miustrel, 
C8»ly mcntioncd in Glouccstenhire ; in whick cous 
ould Bcem that he had lands assigned bim far his 
iianco (q). 

III. We have now brought the inqnirj down to thfl 
m conquest; and as the Normans had been a late i 
)m Norway and Denmark, whcre the Scalds had arrhi 
highest pitch of credit before BolIo*s expeditioii 
*ancc, WC cannot doubt bat this adyentnrer, Itke tbe^ 
•rthcm princes, had many of these men in bis traio^ 
ttlod with bim in bis new dachy of Normandy t 
bind them successors in their art: so that^ when 
endant, William ihe Bastard, invaded this kin^om I 
llowing centuiy^, that mode of entertaintneDt eoulJ 
it bc still familiär with the Normans. And that ihh \ 
[tro conjectore will appear from a remarkable faet, 
owB that the arts of Poetrj and Song were still a^ repu 
nong the Nonnans in France, as thej had been 
cir ancestors in the north; and that tlic professi^ 
inBtrel, like that of Scald, was still aspired to bj the j 
kllant soldiers. In William^s armj was a Tallant wa 
jned Taillofer, who was distingoished no kfls for 
instrcKarts (a), than for bis courage and intrepidily. 

^ Ttniirt WIM liiTdiitod in luv new ducby of Kormandy a.D. 91S. ^ 
mdod Kügland A.n. KHU». 
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man asked leave of his Commander to begin the onset, and 
obtained it He accordingly advanced before the annj, and 
with a load voice animated bis countrymen with songs in 
praise of Cbarlemagne and Boland, and oiher heroes of 
France; then nuibing among the thickest of the Engiisb, and 
TalianÜy fighting, lost bis life. 

Indeed, the Nonnans were bo early distinguished for their 
minstrel-talents, that an eminent French writer (b) makcB no 
Bcmple to refer to them the origin of all modern poetry, and 
showBthat they were celebrated for their songs near a Century 
before the Troubadours of Provence, who are supposed to 
bave led the way to the poets of Italy, France, and Spain^. 

We see, then, that the Norman conquest was rather likely 
to fayour the establishment of the minstrel profession in this 
kingdom, than to suppress it: and although the favour of the 
Norman conquerors would be probably confined to such of 
their own countrymen as exceUed in the minstrel arts; and 
in the first ages after the Conquest no other songs would be 
listened to by the great nobility, but such as were composed 
in their own Norman French; yet as the great mass of the 
original inhabitants were not extirpated, these could only 
understand their own native Gleemen or Minstrels, who must 
still be allowed to exist, unlcss it can be proved that they 
were aU proscribed and massacred, as, it is said, the Weish 
Bards were afterwards by the severe policy of King Edward I. 
Bat this we know was not the case; and even the cruel 
attempts ofthat monarch, as we shall see below, proved in- 
effectual (sS). 

The honours shown to the Norman or French Minstrels 
by our prmces and great barons, would naturally have been 
imitated by their English vassals and tenants, even if no 
favour or distinction had ever been shown here to the same 
Order of men in the Aoglo-Saxon and Danish reigns. So that 
we cannot doubt but the English Harper and Songster would, 

• Yide Bist, des Tronbadoan , S tom. iMwsim; and Tide Fablraiix oa 
Contes du XIL et da Xm. Siicie, tradults, ftc. *yeo des Notes hlstoriquea 
et criüqaes, &c. par M. Le Grand. Paria, 1781. 5 tom. 12mo. 
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at least in a subordinate degree, enjoy the same Idnd of 
honours, and be received with similar respect, among the 
inferior English gentxy and populace. I mnst be allowed, 
therefore, to consider them as belonging to the same Com- 
munity, as subordinate members at least of the same College; 
and therefore, in gleaning the scanty materials for this slight 
historj, I shiJl collect whatever incidents I can find relating 
to minstrels and their art, and arrangc them, as they occur 
in our own annals, without distinction; as it will not be 
always easy to ascertain, from the slight mention of them by 
our regulär historians, whether the artists were Norman or 
English. For it need not be remarked, that subjects of this 
trivial nature are but incidentally mentioned by our ancient 
annalists, and were fastidiously rejected by other grave and 
serious writers; so that, unless they were accidentally con- 
nected with such events as became recorded in history, they 
would pass unnoticed through the lapse of ages, and be as 
unknown to posterity as other topics relating to the private 
life and amusements of the greatest nations. 

On this account it can hardly be expected that we should 
be able to produce regulär and unbroken annals of the 
minstrel art and its professors, or have sufiicient information 
whether every minstrel or harper composed himself , or only 
repeated, the songs he chanted. Some probably did the one, 
and some the other: and it would have been wonderful 
indeed, if men whose peculiar profession it was, and who 
devoted their time and talents to entertain their hearers with 
poetical compositions, were peculiarly deprived of all poetical 
genius themselves, and had been under a physical incapacity 
of composing those common populär rhymes which were the 
usual subjects of their recitation. Whoever examines any 
considerable quantity of these, finds them in style and 
colouring as difPerent from the elaborate production of the 
sedentary composer at his desk or in his cell, as the ram- 
bling harper or minstrel was remote in his modes of life and 
habits of thinking from the retired scholar or the solitary 
monk (t). 
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It is well known that on the Continent, whence our Nor- 
man nobles came, the bard who composed, the harper who 
played and sang, and even the dancer and the mimic, were 
all considered as of one Community, and were even all in- 
cluded under the common name of Minstrels?. I most there- 
fore be allowed the same application of the term here, without 
being expected to prove that every singer composed, or every 
composer chanted, his own song; mach less that every one 
excelled in all the arts which were occasionally exercised by 
some or other of this fratemity 

rV. After the Norman conquest, the first occorrence 
which I have met with relating to this Order of men is the 
fonnding of a priory and hospital by one of them: seil, the 
Priory and Hospital of St. Bartholomew, in Smithfield, 
London, by Royer or Raheras. the King's Minstrel, in the 
third year of King Henry I., a. d. 1102. He was the first 
Prior of his own establishment, and presided over it to the 
time of his death (t2). 

In the reign of Ejng Henry 11. we have upon record the 
name of Galfirid, or Jeffrey, a harper, who in 1180 received 
a corrody, or annuity, from the abbey of Hide, near Win- 
chester; and, as in the early times every harper was expected 
to sing, we cannot doubt bat this reward was given to him 
for his mosic and his songs; which, if they were for the 
solace of the monks there, we may conclude woald be in the 
English langaage (u). 

Under his romantic son, King Richard I., the minstrel 
profession seems to have acquired additional splendour. 
Richard, who was the great hero of chivalry, was also the 
distingoished patron of poets and minstrels. He was himself 
of their number, and some of his poems are still extant^. 

7 See notes (b) and (aa). 

8 See a patheticSong of his InMr. Walpole^s Catalogue of Royal Authors, 
vol. i. p. 5. The reader will find a translation of it into modern French, in 
Bist. Utt^raire des Troubadours, 1774 , 3 tom. 12mo. See vol. i. (p. 58), 
where some more of Kiehard^s poetry is translated. Jn Dt, Bumey^s Hist. 
(tf Music, voL ii. p. 888, ia a poetical version of it in English. 
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They were no less patronized by bis favoorites and chief 
officers. His Cbancellor, William Bisbop of Ely, is ezpressly 
mentioned to have invited singers and minstrels &om France, 
wbom be loaded witb rewards ; and tbey in retum celebrated 
bim a0 tbe most accompiished person in tbe world (u2). Tbis 
bigb distinction and regard, aitbough confined perbaps in 
tbe first instance to poets and songstcrs of tbe Frencb nation, 
must have had a tendency to do bonour to poetry and song 
among all bis eabjects, and to encourage tbe cultivation of 
tbese arte among tbe natiyes; as tbe indulgent favour sbown 
by tbe monarcb or bis great courtiers to tbe Provencal 
Troubadour, or Norman Rymour, would naturally be imitated 
by tbeir inferior vassak to tbe £ngli8b Gleeman or Minstrel. 
At more tban a centmT^ after tbe Conquest, tbe national 
diBtinctions must bave begun to decline , and botb tbe Nor- 
man and Englisb langoages would be beard in tbe bouses of 
tbe great (u 3) ; so tbat probably about tbis era, or soon after, 
we are to date tbat remarkable intercommonity and excbange 
of eacb otber*s compositions, wbicb we discover to bave taken 
place at some early period between tbe Frencb and Englisb 
minstrels; tbe same set of pbrases, tbe same species of 
cbaracters, incidents, and adventures, and often tbe same 
identical stories, being found in tbe old metrical romances of 
botb nations (v). 

Tbe distinguisbed Service wbich Ricbard received from 
one of bis own minstrels, in rescuing him from bia cniel kuö. 
tedious captivity, is a remarkable fact, wbiob ought to be 
recorded for tbe bonour of poets aiid thcir art. Th'm fact I 
sball relate in tbe following worda of im ancieut writer^. 

"Tbe Englisbmen were more thün a whole yeare without 
bearing any tydings of tbeir King^ or in wbat place be waa 

9 Moni. Favine's Theatre of Honour ui4 Kol^liLboodli ti^aalatüd fti>m 
theFreneh. Lond. 1623, fol. tom. il. p. 49, An elogiuiti rol»t!an oHtie Knmti 
event (from th6 Freuch of Presid. Fauohet'a '^R^tjuojl/^ ^cj muj be »üva La 
''MUcellAiiiea inProse and Vene, by Anna WUMaom^ Lündt II(MC'' i(a. 
p. 16. It will excite the reader*t admiration to ba tj^i^ruiad^ tbM mail' 
the pieeoB of tbat oollection were compoaed untlui' ihn diaadvatit»ta i>' 
total depriyation of sigbt. 




kept piiMBR. Eö xhi ^x^irid tz j. ±^ i-.^cr. l T.rr.rr :- 

mainuai|l tf Üiii P it*stis - ioii la. Kinrirfr: Hiimiffsiijn 
Fzendi Ghande. desit *: jimc ir=2iiTz= 3«£ spr. if i^ 

fonnded «sA flBojauüijilj. ^^: *rit^ ^ "wm "^lmz i*t üioiir 
bifike Cbbb ä£ Säir Ldati. 20:: iiimt i*:«!.^ v^ ^ -v^oz 

nifcv tnzdk tat «^ ia. sLiar i'-inac^ita inz 11% "vaizni ic'ru'r 
fone Mwes ot un: «ar -EOiäiiÄ ;t ii-^ra ii7Ta .a -rx- u>. 
he ame to & to-w^e- '^7 r:i.«i ii? i'^r* -- "=1»» utB^ -rTifff-- 
hii nuiiter KinjT BiiirLsirl ▼Lii.-rin .riij i-.rF" iit lecLLi'^fi 
to wlMni die cakeü &cc*3ru.ne«i mii -n** i.--: -ui ija ::i^- 
it belonged to Ae i>ü.« :r iisr-^ ri.**n. ii* -aiinim 
iriiether tliere wisre «nr TrfaccHrs -^»sr-ji irr'tt^ir^i :r ir r .r 
alwtyes he mftde socc. **arK iTirsc-iiux* ▼:iK!r*»t'-'tr li- 
eune. And Üitt hfoe» cxr» izfv--»: zitirt -wm 'jlh intt-.' 
piuoner, bat ke kaefw ant -»üju: iit "»"tai lait 7-: n» id»i 
bin detuned tkere na:r» ^laa. "äi* ftsui- -.c l -^^ltl "*i»r:: 
Blonde! heud Aii. he wirx^z suis. nAi^trA, "Uiir iit z*igMKLi- 
aeq[iiamted wxtii tiuEi rf ää vASitil i/ v^T-'i^'-v .r s. .- -x^ü 
rwi aegiiii0if<inee «sy rÄer«*. iin «?* -ai* ^ r.;r i- •/••ljI 21.»". 
neither nndenCmnd tiits h -«^^f n». .tu* l^j ik ut i^räir:- 
before a windov ^ tiie euc^l. -«cj^t: Z-h^ xj^nns-i -vLi L^r 

u Fcrlm'i wwdi irc "Jvo^iear a^iln 2*.-c.-:Arr ii- J-ous. ' >e-. 
U8Q, 4lo. p. UM.* Bcs Fueiaiu -rn; ia« *:■' ä -jk 02:1- -. -7 it^ -s 
proMiUi "Or et rvjaTui^f-.ixrr: 13. KiOKtfr^ »;':'>-> 2:i "Zio^. ' t- 
iLp.82. ''DeiaiieieniP->%c<&« Jrvi«::üi.' B& _> iii v^^r ^a^i .1 jar.vt i.i^:. 
inotkar Bltmiä, mm I ß mA d .? i^ihc^acr &• J^.«« 1 u u-i :.. «^. ; uS-. - 
the cirrmnitanrM of '^a «&jr*-. 

1 Thü ihe loshor call* £z «^.üer jLkvt "äx izi-:*»sr Jl^ ' .1 :• t- .-. 
writtea about tboM ▼«▼ ti=i-»a." — Inta. :i^- Xt. s ti"zut f. ••» • ^-.1 »■■ 
eonnt of the uklsf of BÜehazd zj iho: LrzJu ic ^ut'^ -v^* ■ .1 ^..s. . . ,^ 
emperor. As for th« MS. etrisSsi*. = 1. ^ou^sc: ; o« «aus ..^ »:.^ « ^' 
Fuebet with chii storj. S« ii» * x^hkial. li .' '.'^4:3* m ^ "^-"r -» ^ 
Poede Fna^iie. Rtbc, mBasao«.' A.;. ri.'. :J#!'_ 

« Tribales.— **BainLdi «zt Tnucyis j 7---».—. k ^. «a.- vts-^ aij». -» 
säte diM iitos afrit." Las. Ckna. nl 'jrbx -i* ^z.rf^-^ a^nii ? «;- o. 

s "CommaMeoMirel« i'Mcoisae» w«vina.u£acL' >l .1.-. >i,^>.a« «c 
preu« it in the umc majuer.. 

Percy. i. '. 
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prisoner, and began to sing a song in French , whichKing 
Hichard andBlondel had sometime composed together. When 
Eang Richard heard the song, he knew it was Blondel that 
sang it; and when Blondel paused at hälfe of the song, ihe 
King hegan ihe oiher half, and completed ÜK Thus Blondel 
won knowledge of the King his maister, and retuming home 
into England, made the Barons of the conntrie acquainted 
where the King was.*' This happened about the year 1193. 

The foUowing old Proven^al lines are given as the very 
original song^; which I shall accompany with an imitation 
oflfered by Dr. Burney, ii. 237. 

BLONDEL. 

DoxDxuk vostra beutas Your heaut^, ktdy fair, i 

£1m beilas faiasos None views tcithout ddight ; 

Eis bels oils amoros But atiU so cold an cdr 

Eis gens cors ben taillats No paasion can excite : 

Don sieu empresenats Yet this Jpatient aee 

De Tostra amor que ml lia. Whüe äU are shunn^d hke me. 

BIGHARD. 

Si bei trop affansia No nifmph my heart can «found 

Ja de yos non portrai Jffavottr ehe divide, 

Que miOoi* bonorai And smiles on aU around 

Sol en votre deman Unwilling to decide : 

Que sautra des beisan I'd rather hatred hear 

Tot can de voa volria. Than Une with othera ahaire. 

The access which Blondel so readily obtained in the pri- 
vileged character of a Minstrel, is not the only instance upon 

^ I give this passage corrected; as the Euglish translator of Favine*« 
book appeared here to have mistaken the original: — Seil. *'Et qoant Blon- 
del eut dit la moitie de la Chanson, le Roy Richart se prist a dire Tautre 
mottle et Tacheva." Favine, p. 1106. Fauchet has also expressed It in nearly 
the same words. Recueil, p. 93. 

s In a little romance or novel, entitled, '* La Tour Tenebreose , etles 
Jours Lnmineux, Gentes Angloises, accompagnez d*Hlstoriettes , & tirez 
d*une ancienne Chronique composee par Richard, surnomme Coeur de Lion, 
Roy d'Angleterre," &c. Paris, 1705. 12mo. — In the preface to this romance 
the editor has given another song of Blondel de Nesle, as also a copy of the 
song written by King Richard, and published by Mr. Walpole, mentionod 
above (in note 8, page xxxi.) ; yet the two last are not in Proven^al like 
the sonnet prlnted here ; but in the old French, called Langaga Roman, 
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record of the lame nature (v 2), In this very reign of King 
Kichard I., the young heiress of D'Evi'euxj Eavl ot Salisbury, 
had been carried abroad and aecreted by her Freue h rela* 
tions in Normandj. To discover the place of her coüceal- 
ment, a knight of the Tal bot family spent two yeai^ m es- 
ploring that province, at firat; ucider tbe diagui^äe of a Pilgrim \ 
tili having fonnd wbere she was confined, in Order to gain 
admlttauce he assumed tbe dress and character of a Hai'per^ 
and being a joeose person, exceedingly aklUed in **the Gests 
of the antieute^," (bo they called the romaaeei and etoriei 
which were the dellght of that age,) he was gladly receiv^^d 
into tbe family. Whenee he took an opportun] ty to carry 
off tbe young lady^ wbom be presented to tbe king ; and he 
bestowed her on bis natural brother^ William Longespee, 
(son of fair ßosamond,) who beeame in her rigbt Earl of 
Salißbury (v3). 

Tbe next memorable event wbicb I find in bißtory reflficts 
credit on the Etiglieb minstrels; and tbis was their con- 
tributmg to the Eescue of one of the great Earla of Cbester, 
when be&ieged by the Welsb. Thia bappened in tbe reign 
of King John, and is related to this efie et '^^ 

Hugh, the first Eai'l of ehester, in hia eharter of founda- 
tion of St. Werburg's Abboy iu tbat city, had granted such 
a priYÜege to tbose wbo ehould come to Chester fair, that 
tiiey ebonld not be tben apprehended for theft or any otbcr 
ttiisdemeanour, exccpt the crime were committed during tbe 
fair. This special protection oceasioning a multitude of 
looae people to resort to tbat fair, was afterwarda of signal 
benefit to one of Mb snccessore* For Kanulpb ^ the last Earl 
of Cbester, marcbing into Walea witb a slender attcndance^ 
was constrained to retire to bis castle of Kotbelan, (or 
Rhuydlandy) to whicb tho Welsb forthwith laid siege. In 

^ The w{}rdi3 of tha ürlglual^ viTi. " Cltlniiriii&tDr bomo jccoiua ia Crss'riH 
iatjquüriun raldo perttua,'^ I ooDcelvo to iive tlie pracisc idea of the ah ölen t 
Mlastr«L 3fl0 DDEä (vSj. That Gesta w&a ttpprtiprlated to roiatiatic storiea, 
t&6 acte {t} purt iv. ü<) 

ti Seo Dngdals {B»r, 1* 43, 101), who placaa it afLör 13 Joho, a*o* 1Ä12. 
1 nXaü Flot^i Stafford^h. Camdea'« Bdtann* (Oho^oire.) 
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tiiis distress he sent for help to the Lord De Lac/, Constable 
o£ ehester: " Who, making use of the Minstrells of all sorts, 
then met at Chester fair; bj the allnrement of their mnsick, 
got together a vast number of such loose people, as, by 
reason of the before specified priviledge , were then in that 
city ; whom he forthwith sent under the conduet of Datton, 
(bis Steward,)" a gallant jouth, who was also bis son-in-law. 
The Welsh, alarmed at the approach of this rabble, supposing 
them to be a regulär body of armed and disciplined veteraus, 
instantly raised the siege and retired. 

For this good service, Kanulph is said to have granted to 
De Lacy, by charter, the patronage and authority over the 
minstrels and the loose and inferior people: who, retaining 
to himself that of the lower artificers, conferred on Dutton 
the Jurisdiction of the minstrels and harlots^: and under the 
desceudants of this family the minstrels enjoyed certain 
Privileges and protection for many ages. For even so late 
as the rcign of Elizabeth, when this profession had fallen 
into such discredit that it was considered in law as a nuisance, 
ike minstrels under the Jurisdiction of the family of Dutton 
are expressly ezcepted out of all acts of parliament made for 
their suppression; and have continued to be so excepted ever 
since (w). • 

The ceremonies attending the exercise of this Jurisdiction 
are thus described by Dugdale^, as handed down to bis time, 
viz. ** That at midsummer fair there, all the Minstrels of that 
countrey resorting to Chester do attend the heir of Dutton, 
from bis lodging to St John's church, (he being then ac- 
companied by many gentlemen of the countrey,) one of ^the 
Minstrels' Walking before him in a surcoat of bis arms de- 
picted on taffata; the rest of bis fellows proceeding (two and 
two) and playing on their several sorts of musicsd Instru- 
ments. And after divine Service ended, give the like 
attendance on him back to bis lodging; where a coübt being 
kept by bis [Mr. Dutton's] steward, and all the Minstrels 

s Sm the aneient record in Blount's Law Dictioaaiy. (Art. Minstrel.) 
9 Bar. i. p. 101. 
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fbrmally caUed, certain Orders and lawa are usually made 
for Üie better goverament of that Society, with ponaJtie» oa 
thüfle who trunsgrefla»" 

In the same reign of King John we Tiave a remarkable 
instanee of a minatrelT who to liia other talenta superadded 
the character of Soothaayer, and hy bis ßkill in drugs and 
medicated potions was abie to rescue a knigbt from im- 
prisonment* Tbia oecurs in Lei and' e Narrative of tbe GKST£ä 
of Gnarine (or Warren) and hh song, wbich he **excerptid 
owte of an old Eoglisch boke yn rjme ^"," and is &n follows : — 

Whitiogton Castle in Sliropshire^ wbich together with tbe 
cobeiresa of tbe original proprietor bad been won in a solemn 
tumament by the ancestor of the Gnarinesi, bad^ in tbe 
reign of King John , been aeized by the Prince of Wales^ 
and was afterwards possesaed by Morice, a retainer of tbat 
prince, to whom the hing, out of hatrcdto the true bcir Fulco 
Gruarino, {with whom be bad formerly bad a quarrel at 
cbess^J not only confirmed the posseasion, bat also made 
bim govemor of the Marcbes, of wbich Fuleo himself had 
tbe custody in the time of King Kicbard* The G-uarines 
demanded juatice of the kiJagi but obtaining no gracious 
anawer, renonnced tbeir allegiance and fled into Britagne. 
Retiirrdng into England, after varioua conflicta^ *^ Fulco 
reeortid to one John of Rautnpayne, a Sothaayer and Jocular 
and ßrOnstrellej and made hym bis spy to Morice at Whiting- 
ton," The privilege* of tbis character we bave already eeen, 
and John so well availed himeelf of them, that in eonaequence 
of tbe inteüigence whicb be doubtiesa procured, '* Fulco and 

^" LelAQd'fl CoHectAne&, voL i. pägca 2Glj 2m, 2G7. 
1 Thlü »Id feudal ijuntom of marrylng nn heirc&a to tbe knigM wtio dbonld 
TAnqiüah all Mb opponeoba In soleEiiii cont«£itt &c^} ftppeam to ho burlaequed 
in tbo TaroaiTt^nt of Totenham (aeo voL JJ. p, 11}^ as i» well obaerved by tbe 
Igämed auttiOT of HäEnark^p &.c. in UenL ü^fag. far Jnljj, 17^^ p. filS- 

^ "Jobn, ftvin to Klag Henry, aad FuIdo fsOe xt v^rlaiicD At Cboatos, (r. 
CbeaseJ; and Jokn brähti Fmlco^fs] bed wltb tbe Cbeet borde: and tben 
Folüo ga^e hlm such a blow, tb&t lia kad s.lnicat klUed bym.^' (Lei« ColU L 
p^ SM>) Ä curiouä picture of courtly maniieni In (bat A^ef Kotwitbütamdiiis 
tblB frajt w© Teaci Sp Ibe ncxt paraprapb, Ibat '* KingHonry dabbld Faka & 
^ of tila bratborofl Kult'bteit at WtGchcBter/^— Ibid. 
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bis brethrene laide waite for Morice, as be went toward 
Salesbyri, and Fulco tber woundid hjm: and Bracy,*' a 
knigbt, who was tbeir friend and assistant, ^'cut off Morice f b] 
bedde." Tbis Sir ßracy being in a subsequent renconnter 
sore wounded, was taken and brougbt to King Jobn; from 
wbose vengeance be was, bowever, rescued bj tbis notable 
minstrei; for **Jobn Rampajne founde tbe meanes to cast 
tbem, that kepte ßracy, into a deadelj slepe; and so kc and 
Bracj cam to Fulco to Wbitington ," wbicb on tbe death of 
Morice bad been restored to bim by tbe Prince of Wales. 
As no furtber mention occurs of tbe minstrei, I migbt bere 
conclude tbis narrative; bat I sball just add, tbat Fulco was 
obliged to flee into France, wbere, assuming tbe name of 
Sir Amice, be distlnguisbed bimself in justs and turnaments; 
and, after various romantic adventures by sea and land, 
baving in tbe true style of cbivalry rescued "certayne ladies 
owt of prison," be finally obtained tbe king*s pardon, and tbe 
quiet possession of Wbitington Castle. 

In tbe reign of King Henry III. we bave mention of 
Master Ricard, tbe king's barper, to wbom in bis tbirty-sixtb 
year (1252) tbat mouarcb gave not only forty sbillings and a 
pipe of wine, but also a pipe of wine to Beatrice bis wife^. 
Tbe title oi Magister, or Master, given to tbis minstrei, de- 
serves notice, and sbows bis respectable Situation. 

y. The Harper, or Minstrei, was so necessary an 
attendant on a royal personage , tbat Prince £dward (after- 
wards King Edward I.), in bis Crusade to tbe Holy Land, in 
1271, was not witbout bis barper, wbo must bave been offi- 
cially very near bis person ; as we are told by a contemporary 
bistorian^, tbat, in tbe attempt to assassinate tbat beroic 
prince, wben be bad wrested tbe poisoned knife out of tbe 

8 Burney's Hlat. ii. p. 355.— Rot. Pip. An. 36 H. HE. "Et in uno dolio 
vini empto & dato Maoistro Rxoabdo CitharUtae Regia, xl. sol. per br. Reg. 
Et in uno dolio empto & dato Beatrici uxori ejosdem Ricardl." 

^ Walter Hemmingford (vizit temp. Edw. L), in Chronic, cap. 35, inter 
V. Bist. Ang. Scriptores, yol. ii. Oxon. 1687. fol. pag. 591. 
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Sarazeu^s hand, and killed bim with hie own weapou; the 
attendantB, who had stood apaxt wliile he was whiBperiog to 
their maater, heariüg the straggle, ran to hU afisistaDce, and 
oneofthem, to wit hin barper, eciaing a tripod, or trestle, 
strack the afsassin oa tbe head and beat out bis braini^. 
And thougb tbe priBce blamed bim for strikittg the man after 
he waa dead, jet bis near access showa the reapectable 
ajtuation of tbis officer; and bis afFectionat^e ^eal ^bouid bave 
imduced Edward to entreat bia bretbrenj tbe WeUb bards, 
alterwards with more lenitj. 

Wbatever was the extent of tbia great monaich^s severity 
towäi'da tbe pTOfessors of music and of BOng in Wftleis; 
whetber the executing by maLtial law such of them as feil 
into bia hands was only darin g tbe beat of conflict, or was 
continued afterwai'da with more systematic rigourO; yet in 
bis own eourt the minstrela appear to bave been bighly 
faYOured; for when, in 1306, he conferred the order of knigbt- 
hood on bis aon and mauy othera of tbe young nohility , a 
multitude of minatrels were intioduced to invite and induee 
the new knighte to make some military vow (x). And 

Under tbe succeeding reign of King Edward II. such 
extensive privilegea were claimed by these meu| and by dia- 
Bolute persona as^uming their characteT, that it beeame a 
matter of public grierancoi and was obhged to be reformed 
by an express regulation in a. d, 1315 (r). Notwltbstanding 
whieb, an incident is reeorded in tbe enaning year^ wbicb 
sbowa tbat minatrela atill re tarne d tbe libeity of üiitering at 

buto f$cll,ICii|itltiiD] Id terra, mortuuin, et Apprubendit tiUüd euruui tripod^ipi. 
xct licet CvtRk.RXDA Buna, ik pctcuflait, eum la CAptte, ei «sMmdIt cerobnuii 
Gjiis. laärepRTltijue ^am Edwardud quod liotnlnttm rnortuuta parciiialMet/^ 
Ibid* Tbei9ü Mittistn ipust Iiävo boo» upon a vüry cgDfid^itbial footitig^, a^ il 
xppfiarR iih<!iyQ la tbo sanio diapter, tbaE ttiej bud been made aequaiuted 
wttb the t^onlQntK cf the lattäri vrbltib tbe AAaUäia haJl deli^ared to tbe 
priftce früm bie maater. 

4 6e0 Grsy's Ode; and the M\ai. of tbe Gwedlr Funtly tu "lUeceVlanien 
by tbe Hon* Patncs BarringtüD^" 1781, 4to. pftgo 3SC^ who, In the Lawa^ &c, 
o( thte men&rck^ could find dd iii!;taTiceJi of asvisrity agalnst tbe Woifh. Sefi 
bia OtiflervAtiQUj on the Btattitea^ 4to<j Uh edit, p, ä6ä.. 
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will into the royal presence, and had 8ometh!iig''peevlHu1y 
splendid in their dr«M. It is thus related hj 9towe (t): 

^'In tiie jear 1316, Edward the Seoond did solemnise his 
feast of Pentecost at Westminster, in the great hall; where 
Bitting royally at the table with his peers abovt him, there 
entered a woman adomed like a Mmstrel, sitting on a grett 
horse traj^ed, <is Minstrels then used; who rode round abont 
the tables, shewing pastime; and at length came up to the 
King*8 table, and laid before him a letter, and fortinrüh 
tuming her horse, saluted eveiy one and departed.** The 
sabject of this letter was a remonst^ance to the king on the 
favours heaped hj him on his minions, to the neglect of his 
knights and faithfol servants. 

The priyileged character of a minstrel was employed on 
this occasion, as sure of gaining an easy admittance; and a 
female the rather deputed to assume it, that, in case of de- 
tection, her sex roight disarm the king's resentment. This 
is offered on a sapposition that she was not a real minstrel; 
for there should seem to have been women of this profession 
(aa), as well as of the other sex; and no acoomplishment is 
so constantly attributed to females, by onr ancient bards, as 
their singing to, and playing on, the harp (aa 2). 

In tiie foortii year of King Richard II. John of Gaast 
erected at Tatbnry, in Stafiördshire, a Conrt of llinstrels, 
similar to that annually kept at Chest^ (JP^^ zxxvi.), and 
whieh, like a Conrt-Leet or Court-Baron, had a legal Juris- 
diction, witii füll power to receive snit and serrioe from the 
men of this profession within fiye neighbouring counties, to 
enact laws and determine their controyersies; and to ap- 
prehend and arrest such of them as should refiöae to appear 
at the Said court, annually held on tiie 16di of August For 
this they had a charter, by which they were empowered to 
appoint a King of the Minstrels, with four officers to preüde 
oyer them (bb). These were eveiy year elected with great 
ceremony; the whole form of which, as obserred in 16B0, is 
describedi>y Dr. Plot' : in whose time, however, they appear 

• Hlst. of Siaflordshire, eh. 10. f 69-7«, p. 4». et M^., of whioh MO «x- 
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td tiave lost their siDgmg talent«, and to baye eonfined all 
tbejr nkill to wind and string muBic^. 

Tbe minstrels seem to liave been in many reapecte upan 
the Bame footing asthe lieralds : and tbe King of tbe MitJStFelt, 
like the King at Am^iSj was both here and on the Continent 
an ußual officer in the courts of princes. Tb üb we have in 
the reign of King Edward I. mention of a King Robert, and 
ötherB. And in IG Edward IJ. is a graut to William de 
Morlee^ '*the King*a Minstrel, styled Eoij de Nortk^^" of 
honaes which bad belonged to anotheT king, Joha le Bcrteler 
(bb 2). Rymer hath also printed a licence granted by King 
Richard IL in 1387, to John Caumz, tbe King of Ms MmetreiSj 
to paes the seas, recommending hlra to tbe protection and 
kind treatment of all his subjects and alües ^^. 

In tbe »ubseqnent reign of King Henry IV. we meet witb 
no partieulars relating to the Minstjela in England, bat we 
find in tbe Statute Book a severe law passed against tbeir 
brethrcn, the Welsk Bards; whom oar anceatoi-s could not 
diatijigniEjli from their own Rimours, Minsiralxf for hy theae 
Qamea tbey deacribe them (bb 3). This act plainly shows, 
that far from beiiig eitirpated by tbe rigorous policy of King 
Edward I,, tbia order of mea were still able to alarm the 
English gOTcmment, wbich attributed to tbem '*mauy diaeaseö 
and miacbiefs in Wales/' and prohibited their meetiugs and 
oontributioni, 

When his heroic aon, King Henry Y. ^ was preparing 
Mb great voyage for France, in 1415, ati express order 
was gtven for bis miaatrek, £fteen in number, to atteud 

t?i£tfl ia Sir J. TlJLwk-lQsV HIst. af Mtiiicj voL 11. p. &4; trnd Dr. Bu/o^^i 
Hlat* roL t1. p. StlO] et Boqq. 

LB. Tbe barbcirQus dtrerBion of bull-rujiniiie wta tio piui of tli« ortgtndl 
Irntttatlon, hc^, Hpi is fully prored by tte Rer. Dr. Fegg«, in Arebz^ldflA, 
rql, ii. no. xiii. p. 36, 

■ Befl the clift]^€ glv^n by tJm itgwsrd. at tbe time af ttie BJection, in 
TIoVb BiAt> nbl jupra^ and In Hawkl^s^ p, fiT. Burqtjyf p, 303-4. 

B So among tha bsraldA Nörre^ waä &nciently &tyl&dItog d'Amuot äiNot'ih. 
(Aiurifat U, BQÜ.) And tbe Kings at Anneii id. seaer^ wer« orlginallf c&lled 
Bäfffs Mufaldüntm (ibid. p^ 3031, SA theso w«ro ä^ffßs JlffM^trtiU&nitm. 

w BytEer^j FtadurÄj tüin. yU. p. B55. 
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him^: and eighteen are afterwards mentioned, to each of 
whom he allowed xiid. a-daj, when that sum mast hare been 
of more than ten iimes the value it is at presant^. Yet when 
he entered London in triumph after the battle of Aginconrt, 
he, from a principle of humility, slighted the pageanti and 
verses which were prepared to hau his retum; and, as we 
are told hj Holingsheds, woold not suffer '^anj Ditiea to be 
made and song by Minstrels, of his glorious victorie; for tkat 
he would whollie have the praise and thankes altogether 
given to God" (bb 4). But this did not proceed itom anj 
disregard for the professors of music or of song; for at the 
feast of Pentecost, which he celebrated in 1416, having the 
Emperor and the Duke of Holland for his guests, he ordered 
rieh gowns for sixteen of his minstrels, of which the par- 
ticulars are preserved hj Bymer^. And having before his 
death orally grantcd an annuity of 100 Shillings to each of 
his minstrels, the grant was confirmed in the first year of his 
son King Henry VI., a.d. 1423, and payment ordered out of 
the Exchequer^. 

The unfortonate reign of Eling Henry VI. affords no oc- 
currences respecting our subject; bat in his thirty-fourth 
year, ▲. d. 1456, we have in Bymer^ a commission for im- 
pressing boys or youths, to supply yacancies by death among 

1 Bymer's Foedera, toxn. ix. 255. * Ibid. p. 260. 

> See hia Chronicle, sub anno 1415 (p. 1170). He alao gives this other 
instance of the king^s great modesty, ** that he would not i ufPer his helmet 
to be carried with him, and shewed to the people, that they might behold 
the diutes and cuttes whiche appeared in the same , of such blowes and 
stripes as hee received the daye of the battell.*^— Ibid. Vid. T. de Elmham, 
C. 29. p. 72. 

The Prohibition against yain and secular songs would probably not in- 
elude that inserted in our second vol. no. v. (p. 22,) which would be con- 
sidered as a hymn. The original notes engraven on a plate at p. 21, may 
be seen reduced and set to score in Mr. Stafford Sinith's *^Collection of 
English Songs for three and four voices," and inDr.Bumey^s Hist. of Music, 
ii. p. 884. 

« Tom. ix. 386. 

^ Bymer, tom. x. 287. They are mentioned by name, being Un in num- 
ber: one of them was named Thomas ChatUrton, 

8 Tom. xi. 875. 
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the king'a minstrels: in which it ia eipresal7 directed that 
they Bka,il be elegftnt in their ilmhs , as w^lL as inätrueted iii 
the minHtrel art, wlierever they can be found, for the aolai^ 
of his majeaty* 

In the foLlowing reigBi King Edward lY* (in hii ninth 
year^ liSÖ), upon a comp l am t that eertain rüde husbandmen 
and artificere of varlous trad^s had aasumed the title and 
Uvery of the king'a mmäti-els, and under that coloiir and 
pretence had coUected money in divers partö of the k^ng- 
dom, and committed other disorders, the kmg grants to 
Walter Haliday, Matshat^ and £o eeven otheri hia own miu- 
strels, whotn he names^ ik Charter', bj which he createe, or 
rather reitores, a Fraternity or porpetual &ildj (such ae^ he 
urtderatands, the brötbera and sJBters of the fraternity of 
Minstrela had in tlmea past,) to be govarned by a Marsha], 
appoioted for life, and by two Wardena, to be cbosen an- 
nunlly; who are impowcred to admit brotbera and atutera 
iüto the Said Gild, and are authoriaed to exfiniiue the pre- 
tensiODs of all such as affected to es er eise the minstrel pro- 
feSÄion; and to reguhite, governj and punish them throngh- 
out the realm (those of Chester eicepted). Tbis seetna to 
have soQie resembiance to the Earl Mai'shars cutirt among 
the Hera] da, and is another proof of the great affin ity and 
resemblanee wbieh the l^ünstrels bore to the membera of the 
College of Arms. 

It ia remar kable that Walter Haliday, whoae namo oc- 
cara as Marshai in the foregoing Charter, had been re- 
tained in the iervice of the two precedmg monarchs, King 
Henry VJ and VI. ^ Nor ia tbis tho firit titne he is mentioned 
aa Marshai of the king's minatrels, for ia the tbird year of 
thia rei^, 14(>4, be had a grant &om King Edward of ten 
marks per annum during life, directed to bim with that title ^*^. 



^ 8efl It lik Rymer^ Com. iL M2, «ad tn Blr J. Hawkinif voL 1t< p. 3^, 
notti. Tbe abov« Chartor U räciited in l&ttera pataat of Klug Qhiu-Ies I., 
IfiihJttly (11 Annq R^gni), for n Oorpt^ratlon of tfusfciikiu, &c. ia WeAl- 
inliuter, wJiicb Tnay bQ Jieeü, ibid. 

a RrTnor, Ix. 25S. » Ibld* li, 975, »' Ibid. il* BIS. 
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But besides their Marshai, we haye also in this reign 
mcintion of a Serjeant of the Minstrels, who npon a parti- 
cular occasion was able to do bis royal master a singnlar 
Service , wherein bis confidential Situation and ready access 
to tbe king at all bours is verj apparent: for "as be [King 
Edward IV.] was in tbe nortb contray in tbe monnel^ 6f 
Septembre, as be lay in bis beddc, one namid Alexander 
Carlile , tbat was Sariavnt of the MynstreUis , cam to bim in 
grtte bast, and badde bym aryse for be badde enemyes 
cummyng for to take bim, tbe wbicb were witbin y\. or 
vii. mylis, of tbe wbicb lydinges tbe king gretely mar- 
veylid^," &c. Tbis bappened in tbe same year, 1469, 
wherein tbe king granted or confirmed tbe Charter for tbe 
Fratemity or Gild above-mentioned : yet tbis Alexander 
Carlile is not one of the eight minstrels to wbom tbat Charter 
is directed^. 

Tbe same Charter was renewed by Eang Henry VIII. in 
1520, to John Gilman, bis then Marshai, and to seven others 
bis minstrels >: and on tbe death of Gilman, be granted in 
1529 this Office of Marshai of bis Minstrels to Hugh Wode- 
house^, wbom I take to have bome the office of bis Berjeant 
overtbemß. 

VI. In all tbe establishments of royal and noble hoose- 
holds, we find an ample proviEjiot) made for tbe Misstrelaf 
and their Situation to have been both bonourable and lucra- 
tive. In proof of this it is sufficicnt to refer to the Houshold- 

1 Here unfortunately ende » oiu1i>uh fri^rnieiit (&□. E. rv.)^ »d c«1cqqi 
8protti Chron. ed. Heorne, Oxon. 17 ID^ ivo. Vlda T. Wafton'a 'BUx. li. 
p. 134. Note(o). 

8 Rymer, xl. 64S. > Ibid. xlll. 705. ^ Ibid. toro. kIt. 2, B3. 

s So I am inelined to anderstand the tgrm SBUn^im ^Ao^tst Bvpo Wüdi- 
h0U8, in the original grant. (See R^Tner, ubi snpra.) It U Dsedleda ta cib- 
■erve that Strviena expreiied a Serjc&nt aa w^U u & ServaqL If thia Inter- 
pretation of Serviens be allowed, it ^ill Account Tor hi» plaoin^ Wodclioujio 
at the head of his Glld, although ho hnd uot b(H>D oiua of che ajgbt dliutfiilH 
who had had the general direction. Tho E^orjcünt af faia Minatreli, ^e ta^ 
presume, wai next in dignity to the MAr^halp althongh ho had p«- ~" ^^ 
the govemment of the Qild. 
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Book of the Earl of Nortbumberiaad, ▲. d. 1512 (cc). And 
tiie rewards thej received so frequently recur in ancient 
writers, that it is unnecessary to crowd the page wHh them 
here (oc2). 

The name oi Minstrel seemB, however, to hare been 
gradually appropriated to the Miuician only, especiallj in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; jet we oecaeionally 
meet with applications of the term in itB more enlarged 
meaning, as inclnding the Singer, if not the Composeri of 
heroic or populär rhjmes^. 

In the time of Kmg Henry VIII. we find it to hare been 
a c<Hnmon entertainment to hear verses recited, or moral 
Speeches learned for that purpose, by a set of men who got 
their livelihood by repeating them, and who intruded with- 
out eeremony into all companies; not only in tavems, but 
in Ihe houses of the nobilily themselves. This we leam 
from Erasmos, whoee argument led him only to describe a 
species of these men who did not sing their compositions; but 
the others that did^ enjoyed , without doubt, the same Privi- 
leges (dd). 

For even long after, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, it 
was usual '4n places of assembly" for the Company to be 
^^desirooB to heare of old adventures and yaliaunces of noble 
kni^ts in times past, as those of King Arthur and his 
knights of the round-table, Sir Bevys of Southampton, Guy 
of Warwicke, and others like,'* in ^' short and long meetres, 
and by breaehes or divisions [sc. vits^], to be more com- 
modiously sang to the haipe," as the reader may be in- 
formed, by a courüy writer, in 1589 s. Who himself had 
^^written for pleasure^ a iittli; brief Bomance or historicall 
Dittj* . , . of the hie of üri?at Britaine," in Order to con- 
tribute to such entort^niDeDt. Asd he subjoins this caution: 
*'3uch as have Dot premonitiou hereof," (via. that his poem 

» Pattnntuit tUtft Pmti», 1589, Uo. p. S8. See the qao- 

S«tl«ii In Im pr 'm pH«« lAi. 
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was written in thort metre, &c., to be scmg to fhe barp in 
such places of assemblj,) **and consideration of the canses 
alledged, wonld peradventore reprove and disgrace ererj 
Bomance, or short hiBtoricall ditty, for that tiiej be not 
written in long meeters or verses Alezandrins,** which con- 
stituted the prevailing yersification among the poets of Üiat 
age, and which no one now can endure to read. 

And that the recital of such romances , sang to the harp, 
was at that time the delight of the common people, we aze 
told by the same writer^, who mentions that ^'common 
Rimers" were fond of using rhymes at short distances, *'in 
small and populär Musickes song by these Cantabanqni," 
[the Said common rhymersj **upon benches and barreis 
heads," &c., "or eise by blind Harpers, or such like Taverne 
Minstrels, that give a fit of mirth for a groat; and their 
matter being for the most part stories of old time, as the 
tale of Sir Topas, the reportes of Bevis of Southampton, 
Guy of Warwicke, Adam Bell and Clymme of the Clough, 
and such other old romances, or historicall rimes," &c.; 
"also they be used in Carols and Rounds, and auch like or 
lascivious Poemes, which are commonly more commodionsly 
uttered by these Buffons, or Vices, in Playes, then by any 
other person. Such were the rimes of Skelton (usurping 
the name of a Poet Laureat), being in deede but a rüde 
railing rimer, and all bis doings ridiculousio." 

But although we find here that the Minstrels had lost 
much of their dignity, and were sinking into contempt and 
neglect: yet that they still sustained a character far supe- 
rior to any thing we can conceive at present of the singen 
of old ballads, 1 think may be inferred from the following 
representation. 

When Queen Elizabeth was entertained at Killingworth 
Castle by the Earl of Leicester in 1575, among the many 
devices and pageants which were contrived for her enter- 
tainment, one of the personages introduced was to have 

B Puttenham, &c. p. 69. (See yol. ii. ibid.) 
10 Putteniiam, &c. p. 69. 
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been that of an ancient Minstrel; whose appearance and 
dress are ao miautely described by a writcr thera present^, 
and give ns so digÜDct an idea of tlie ciiaracter^ tbat I ahaÜ 
quote the passage at large (es). 

**Ä Person verj meet seemed he for tbe purpose, of a 
idv yeara old, apparelled partlj as he would himself. Hia 
cap off| bis head seemiy rouuded Tonaterwiße'-; fair kembed| 
tbat with a spouge daintily dipt in a little capon'fl greace^ 
was £nely ^mootbed ^ to make it fibine ]ike a müUard's wlng. 
Hie beard amugly ßbaven; and yet hia sbirt after the new 
trink f with rnÖs fair starcbed, uleeked and gÜBtering like a 
pair of Dew sboes ^ marsballcd in good Order with a aettmg 
stick j and ötrut, tbat every ruff etood np like a wafer. A 
Aide {i. £. long] gowa of Kendal greeiij after tbe freabnesa of 
the year now, gatbered at the aeek with a narrow gorget^ 
faatened afore with a white claap and a keepcr cloae up to 
the cbin ; but eaaily, for beat to utido when he liat. Seemly 
begirt in a red caddis girdle; frora tbat a pair of capped 
Sheffield knivea hau ging a' two aidea. Out of bis bosom 
drawn forth a läppet of bis napkin^, edged with a blne 
lace, and marked witb a true iove, a beart, and a D for 
Damiajij for he waa but a batchelor yet* 

"Hie gown bad aide [i. e. long] sleevea down to midleg, 
fllit from tbe Shoulder to tbe hand, and lined witb white 
cottoD. Hia doublet-aleeves of black worated^ upon tbem a 
pair of pojnets*, of tawny chamlet laced along tbe wriat 
witb blue threaden polnta, a wealt towards the band of 
fuatian-a-napea. A pair of red neather Btocka. A pair of 
pump« on bift feet, witb a croaa eut at the toes for ooms; not 



^ iSee ft very eurlons "Letter ä whearia, part of thuentertalnment nntoo 
tha Queoux M*les^^ at KHUiigwüortti Caetl, in Warwick Sheur, in tbi« 
fioomerKFrogrosslST^^ ir^ algnlficd," &:c. bl.L 4to. vld. p. 4fi^ & He<iq. (Pdntgd, 
in KicbaLd'» CelUctiün of Queen Eb'sabsth's Pi'OgriSües, Ate. in 2 volfl* 4to.) We 

IbavcnoEfollowedabDvc: Lho pfjciili&r and affected orlkop^aptij of this wrLi«irr 
wha wu£ nojn^d So. LaDeham^ or rallier Lr&agh&tD. 
^ I AUppode "lontiture-wiso,^' alter the omitjaer of the n]f>iiki. 
* t* #. bftQdkercbtof« So in SbakNpe&re'» öth^Or p&sa\m^ 
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new indeed, yet cleanly blackt with soot, and shining as a 
shoing hom. 

'^About bis neck a red ribband suitable to bis girdle. 
His harp in good grace dependent before bim. His wrut^ 
tyed to a green lace and banging bj. Under tbe gorget of 
bis gown a fairflaggon cbain (pewter^ for) silver, as a Sqidre 
Minstrd ofMddlesex, tbat travelled tbe coontry tbis simimer 
season, unto fairs and worsbipfiil mens bouses. From bis 
cbain bong a scutcbeon, witb metal and colour, respleadant 
upon bis breast, of tbe ancient arms of Islington*" 

Tbis minstrel is described as belonging to tbat vilUge. 
I suppose Bucb as were retained by noble families wore me 
arms of tbeir patrons banging down by a silver cbain 7, as a 
kind of badge. From tbe ezpression of Squire Minstrel 
above, we may conclude tbere were otber inferior Orders, as 
Yeomen Minstrels, or tbe like. 

Tbis minstrel, tbe autbor teils us a little below, '^after 
tbree lowly courtsies, cleared bis Yoice witb a bem . . . and 
. . . wiped bis lips witb tbe boUow of bis band for 'filing bis 
napkin, tempered a string or two witb bis tvrest, and after a 
little warbling on bis Harp for a prelude, came fortb witb a 
solenm song, warranted for story out of King Artbur*s 
acts," &c. — Tbis song tbe reader will find printed in tbis 
work, vol. iii. book i. no. 3. 

B The key, or scraw, with whieh he tuned his harp. 

^ The reader will remember that thie was not a real minstrel, bat only 
one personating that character ; his Ornaments therefore were only such as 
outwardlff represented those of a real minstrel. 

"^ As the honse of Northumberland had anciently three minstrels attend- 
ing on them in their Castles in Torkshire, so thoy still retain three in their 
Service in Northomberland , who wear the badge of the family (a silver 
crescent on the right arm), and are thus distributed, viz. — One for the 
barony of Prudhoe, and two for the barony of Rothbory. These attend the 
coort-leets and fairs held for the lord, and pay their annnal suit and servlce 
atAlnwiek Castle: their instroment being the ancient Korthumberland bag- 
pipe (very different in form and execation £rom that of the Scots ; being 
smaller, and blown, not with the breath, bat with a small pair of bellows). 

This t with many other venerable castoms of the ancient Lord Percys, 
was revived by their illastrioos representatives the late Dake and Duchess 
of Korthumberland. 
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Towards the end of tlie sixteenth Century this claas of 
men had lost all credit, and were eunk bo low in the public 
opiBion^ that in the S9th year of Ellaabetli^i a atatute was 
paaaed, by wbich "Minstrels, wand ering abroad," were in - 
cluded among "rogues, vagabonds, and aturdy beggara/' 
and were adjudged to be puniahed aa Buah. Tbia aet aeema 
to have put an end to the profession (iä2). 

VIT» I canuDt conclude tliia account of tbe aucient Eng* 
lish MinstrelB, witbout remarkiitg that they are moat of 
tbem repreeented to bave been of tbe Nortb of England. 
There is scaice an old bisCorical aong or ballad (ff) wberein 
a minstrel or harper appeara, but be is eharactenzed, by 
way of eminenee^ to bave been **of tbe North Countrye^:" 
and indeed the prevalence of tbe northeru dialect in such 
compositiona, ahows that thie repreaentation is reapf>, Ou 
the otber band, the acene of tbe fineat Scottish ballada ia 

B Ajibo Dom. 1597. Vld. Pult. St&L ^ 1110, 39 Hllx« 
» Set pp. 58, b9t Ter, 166^ Iba, äcc> 

1^ GtrAldna C&mbroQJiif wrltiiiff In the T^igu. of King Henry 11.^ taflcüdu 
H Tary eitr^ordiüBry habiL or propeDflity, wjjich theo prevalliid lü Lhe north 
«rEufliOKl, beyond tba HunibDr^ for "'ayiuphonioiiN bartnony" op siDgltiig 
*''lm iwo p»tts, Lbe oue tniirDiurliig in tho bm^^ and tbe oEber wurbling In 
Ibu acute or treble." (I tioaDr. Burnov'a vertjlon» vol. iL p. 108.) TbUlio 
deacHboB ns pritctisaed by th&lt very chlldron fram tbc^ cradio- iind b« de- 
rlvea U firom tbeDanoa [ao J/oet'sienAlftej In onr old wrltcrn] and Nonva^antj 
who tong over-ruii a.n<\ [o ütt&^i new-ptioplud LböNc^rthern p^rts of Euglimd^ 
fTbere aiono thtj manaer of efnfin? prevallad« (¥Jde Cunbrlic DeccripElOf 
tAp* 13f and In Bumcy, übt »upraj — Girnildui )t probably rlgbt u to tbo 
orlgla or dQrtvftUon of thie practicoi for tha DAHlä^b And tcelandlc Seal da 
kud carried tlio arta of Pooiry apd ätnglng to great perfflcrlon at tho Lima 
tlbe Dantsh eettlameDta were mado !n tbo Nortb. And It wMI also bolp to 
«ecount for tba iuperlor nkHl aiid ikmo of our nortbem iifliiiatroU and bar* 
par« «ftOrwarda^ who had preaervad and trajismitted thfi arts of tbelr^caldio 
iBcoitora> 8ee Korthent Äutiq^titieSi "voL I. c. Ift, p, Üßß, aijd Fii)M Pieces ßf 
Sunic Füdry, 1TG3, Bvo, — Comparft the ofigiaa] p&asiBge InGtraldus, an glvea 
by Sir John Hawltlns, i. 403, And by iDr. Bnmey^ lU KM^ vvbo ar« bolli at a 
to« tä aecouut for tbia peculiarity^ and thereifore doabt the fact. The eradU 
of QfralduB, wbich batb been attackod by aoms p^rtio^l and bl£|otod antiqua- 
riti, tha read^r will find defended In that laamad and carloma worki ^*Äßti* 
qaltl«« orirelandj by Edward Ladwtch, LL.D. &c,^ ofDubUnr 1T90," Uo. 
p. K07, & «eqa- 
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laid in tlie sonth of Scotland, which should seem to have- 
been peculiarlj the nursery of Scottish minstrels. In ihe 
old song of Maggy Lawder, a piper is asked, by way of 
distinction, Come ze frae the Border^^? — The martdal spirit 
constanily kept up and ezercised near the frontier of the 
two kingdoms, as it farnished continual subjeotB fbr their 
songs, 80 it inspired the inhabitants of the adjacent cotmties 
on both sides with the powere of poetry. Besides, as oor 
Bouthem metropolis most have been ever the seene of norelty 
and refinement, the northem countrieB, as being most 
distant, would preserre their ancient manners longest, and 
of coorse the old poetry, in which those mannerB are pecu- 
liarly described. 

The reader will observe in the more ancient ballads of 
thifl collection, a cast of style and measnre very different 
from that of contemporary poets of a higher dass; many 
phrases and idioms, which the minstrels seem to have ap- 
propriated to themselves, and a very remarkable licence of 
varying the accent of words at pleasure, in order to humoor 
the flow of the verse, particularly in the rhymes; as 

1 Thia line being qaoted from memory, and given as old Scottish poetzy 
is now usoally printed (see Note at the end of the Glossary), would have 
been readily corrected by the copy published in "Scottish Songs, 1794," 
3 vols. 12mo. i. p. 267, thos (thoogh apparently corrupted Arom the Scottish 
idiom), 

" Live you upo* the Border ? " • ^ 

had not all confidence been destroyed by its being altered in the ** Historie 
cal Essay" prefixed to that publication (p. ex.) to 

" Ye live upo' the Border," 
the better to favour a position, that inany of the Pipers " might live npon 
the border, for the conveniency of attending fairs, &c. in both kingdoms." 
Bat whoever is acquainted with that part of England, knows that on the 
English frontier, rüde moontains and barren wastes reach almost across the 
Island, scarcely inhabited by any bat solitary shepherds, many. of whom 
durst not venture into the opposite border on accoant of the ancient feuds 
and subsequent disputes conceming the Debatable Lands, which separated 
the boundaries of the two kingdoms, as well as the estates of the two great 
fkmilies of Percy and Donglas, tili these disputes were settled, not many 
years since, by arbitration between tho preaetit Lord Douglas and thä tat» 
Duke and Duchess of Northumberland. 
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iüBtead of ctiimtr^^ lädtf^ Jiärper^ ^^inger^ &c. — Thia libertj is 
but spajinglj assumed by the classical poeta of the aamc 
age» or evea by the latter composeia of btrolcal ballads; 
I meaja, by such as profeaaedly wrote for the pves». For it 
is to be observed, tliat bo loDg as the MiDstrels subeistedf 
they seem never to haye dc^igned their rhymes for literary 
publication ^ aod probably never cooimitted tbem to writing 
themselves: wliat copiea are preaerved of tbem werc doubt- 
lesä tak^ia down from their moutbs. But as the old Miiistrela 
gradüally wore oat, a new race of Ballad-writers succeeded, 
an inferior sort of minor poeta, who wrote narrative Bongs 
raerely for the press. Intätaiices of both may be found in 
the rei^ of Eüzabeth* The two lateet piecea in the genuine 
Bb'aln of the old minatrelsy that I can discover, are Nos* liL 
and iv. of book iii. in thls volame. Lower than these 1 ean- 
not trace the old mode of writing. 

The old minßtrel ballads are in the northem dialect, 
aboiind with antiqae words and pbrases , are esetremely in- 
correetj and run into the ntmost licence of metre^ thej have 
also a roinantic wildness, and are in the trae epirit of chivalry. 
The other sort are written in exacter measure j have a low or 
subordinate correctneasj sometimes bordering on the inaipid^ 
yet often well adapted to the pathetic ; these are generali y 
ia the sontbern dialeet, exkibit a more modern phraseology, 
Süd are commonly des crip live of more modern mannera. 
To be senaiblc of the difference between thenij let the reader 
comp are in tkis volume No* iii- of book iii. with No. xi. of 
book ü. 

Towards the end of Queen Elizabeth'a reign, (aa is 
mantioned above ,) the genuine old minatrelsy seema to have 
bcen extinct, and ihenceforth the ballads that were pro- 
diiced were wholly of tlie latter kind , and these came fottfa. 
in Buch abnndance, that in the reign of James I. they began 
to be collect ed into little miseellaniei, mider the tÄtaa oÄ. 

4* 
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GarUnds« joii ;it l^i^iii tf Vf wnUm puposely for such 
coU«etioM ^nr^k 



P.S. Bw vvr «r W«bn^ ihili Mkfw heie tiie die- 
■MB «r *^e ^wttlMii vWflkflr Ibe tenn MmsireU was ap- 
plied m £agl»k to Sa^cia. afti Ctmfnmsn of S<nig8, &c., 
" i <»hr. B«l ü k icaenred for ihe 



NOTES AND ILLUSTRATION S 

HEFERIUED TO IN 
THE FOEEGOINÖ ESSAY. 



(a) 77te MmsfreiB^ ä*c] The word Minstrel doea not appear 
to have beeü in use here before tlie Norman conquest^ 
wbereas it had long before that time been adopted in Franc© ^. 
ÄIe:ke3tb4:l, so early aa Üie elghtb cepturj, waa a title given 
to the Maestro di CapeUa of King Pepin, tlie father of Charle- 
magne^ and afterwards to the Coryphaeas, or leider of any 
band of musicianB. [Vide Burnej'fl Uist. of M-usic^ ii* 268»] 
This term Menestrel^ Menestrier^ wae thus eipressed in Latin , 
MinüieäuSf AlinistrelluB^ Minütralius^ MenestereUus^ &c, [Vide 
Grlosfi» Du CaDgei & Supplem.] 

Menage derives the French words above meotioned from 
MinisterkiUs or Mimutenartris, barbarou» Latin term*, used in 
the middJe aget to e^resB a workmaii or arti£cer, (still 
called in Langnedoc Mtnislrül^) aa if these men were styled 
ÄÄTificsHs or PEaFORMERS by way of eiceilence. [Vide 
Diciion. Etym.] But the origiti of tbe name iß giveii perhapa 
more truly by Du Gange: ^'ÄIlkjstelli , , » . quos vuJgo Me- 
nestreux vel M&nes!rier& appellamus, quod minonbus ault« 
Minisim aceenaerentur.^' [GtIosh, iv. p, 76Ö.] Accordingly, 
we are told^ the word Minister is sometimea uaed pro Mi- 

1 TLe Aüglo-Saxon and primary Eo^liali nuMä for tbla cbäracter wia 
^tmmtm [sse bclowp Nate (i) esct, l], so tbat, ivherevär th& term Mmsfrd U 
La thone pag^a appUed to it beforft the Cotiqiitijit^ U tuuat ba imdorBtüod to bg 
ifuly by ^j)ticipa.tioni» Anotber early namü for thld prüfcjisioii luEttgHeb waj 
Jo^elei', or Jöculm'^ L^t. Juculaim', [Bee p. xxx. && also noCö (t 2}i And UQis 
IQ).) To pr^vünt confa^iop, we ba.ye cbleüy VLsnä tbe more fonerfLi word 
Mimird: wblf^b (a& tli« autbor of tbeObserv« on tbu ätatiiteä balü saggsttad 
ta Ihe Bdttor) migbt buvs beea ofigfinally derlvE^d ftom a dliplimüve of thä 
t4t. JfM(i*icr; iciL Mimst^tlhitt, Ministreltm. 
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(b) Ths Bßngtrd» use mimickry and actum^ and oiker i 
of diüertmg, ifcJ] It is obBenrable, that our M. monkiBh 
faiBtorians do not ose the words Cantator^ CühantduB^ Muäeus, 
or the like, to express a Minstrel in Latin, ao freqnentlj as 
MimuSf Histrio, Joculator^ or some other woid that impliet 
gestore. Hence it might be inferred, that the Ifinatrela let 
off their songs with all the arts of gesticolationy ftc; or, ae- 
cording to the ingenioos hypothesis of Dr. Brown, nnited the 
powert of melody , poem , and dance. [See Iüb Hütory of Um 
Rise ofPoeiry, irC] 

Bat indeed all the old writen describe them as exerciaing 
TariouB arts of this kind. Joinville, in bis L^e ofSL Lemis^ 
speaks of some Armenian Minstrels, who were very dexterom 
tumblers and postare-masten. "Avec le Prince vinrent troii 

Menestriers de la Grande Hyermenie (Armenia) et 

avoient trois con. — Quand ils encommenceoient a comer, 

V0U8 dissiez que ce sont les voix de cygnes, et feaoient 

let plus douces melodiet. — IIb fesoient trois merveüleut «oiw, 
car on leur metoit une touaille desous les piez, et tourooient 
tout debout .... LeB deux toumoient les testes arieret," &c. 
[See the eztract at large, in the Hon. D. Barrington*B Obser- 
vations on the Anc. Statutes, 4to. 2d edit p. 273, omitted in the 
last impression.] 

This may also account for that remarkable clause in the 
presB-warrant of Henry VI., "De Ministrallis propter solatimn 
Begis proyidendis," by which it is required, that the boyt, to 
be provided "in arte Ministrallatus instructos," thonld also 
be "membris natoralibus elegantes." See aboye page zlii. 
zliii. (Observ. on the Anc. Stat. 4th edit. p. 337.) 

Although by Minstrel was properly nnderstood, inEnglirii, 
one who sang to the harp, or some other instrument of music, 
▼erses composed by himself or others; yet the term was also 
applied by oar old writers to such as professed either music 
or singing separately, and perhaps to such as practised any 
of the sportive arts connected with these^ Music, however, 

B Yide infra, note (aa). 
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bemg the leading idea, was at lengtli peeuliarlj cailed 
Minstrelay , and the nama of Minstrel at last conBiied to the 
muBician onlj. 

In the French language all tliese art« were tncluded imder 
the ge&eral name of Meneetrtmdie^ Menestraudi^e^ Jonglerie^ &c. 
[Med. Lat. Menestellorum Ars^ Ars Joculatoria^ ÄcJ — **Oii 
peilt compreadre bous le nom de JornjUrie tout ce <iui appar- 
tjent aux ancieas dianeonmers Proveneaux^ Normande, Pi- 
eards, &c. Le eorpa de la Jouglerie etoit form^ des Trouuhres^ 
ou TVouSac^our,; , qui compoBoient lea ehanaons , et paTmL les- 
quela il y avoit de« Improvkateurs ^ comme on en trouve eti 
Itaiie; des Chtmteurs^ ou Chanteres^ qui eiecutoient ou ehan- 
toient ces cainp<»6itioiis ^ des Conteurs qui faisoient en vera ou 
en proae leB eoutes, lea recita, lea hiatoires^ des Jongleurs ou 
MmieHnls qui accompaguoicnt de leura inatrumeuts. — L'art 
de ces Chantres ou Chanionniers^ etoit uomm^ la Seienee 
Gaie^ Gay Saher" (Pref, AniMlogie Fran^. 1765, 8vo, p, 17.) 
^ See also tbe eurious Fauchet ^ {De COrig. de la Lang, Fr, 
p. 72^ §*c,} '^Bien to&t apre& la division de ce grand empire 
Frau^ois eu taut de petita royaumeBt duchez, et comtez, au 
lien des Poetes eommencerent a se faire cognoistre lea Trou- 
tferres^ et Cha^ttei-res, Conteours^ et Jugleaurs: qui tont Trou- 
veuTH, Chantrcs, Conteura, Jongleurs, ou JugleurB, c'est U 
dire^ Menestrierit chantauB avee la viole*** 

We »ee, thea^ that Jongleur^ Jugleur, (Lat, Jocuiattir^ 
JuglaiitTy) was a peculiar name appropriatcd to tlie Minstrela. 
" Lee Jongleurs ne faisoient que ch anter les poesies sur leura 
mstrumens. Ou lea appelloit ausai Menestrels:^^ says Fönte- 
neue, in hia Eist, du Tkiat Frun^,^ prefixed to bis Life of 
Corneille. 

(o) SuccessQT^ ofthe tmcient Bards.} That the M metreis iu 
manj respects bore a stroug reBemblance both to the Britisb 
Barde aud to the Danieli Scalds^ appears from thia, that the 
old monkiab writera eipresa them all, witbout distinctioii, by 
tbe Bame namee in Latin. Thus Geofxey of Moumouth, 
himself a Welshman^ speakiug of an old pagan British kia^^^ 
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who excelled in singing and music so far as to be etieemed 
by bis countiTmen the patron deity of the Bards, uaes Üie 
phrase Dens Joculatorum ; which is the peculiar name given 
to the EngUsh and French Minstrels^. In like manner, 
William Malmesbury, speaking of a Danish king's aflunmiTig 
the profesBion of a Scald, expresses it bj Professus JkBmum; 
which was anotiier name given to the Minatrels in Middle 
Latinity^. Indeed Du Gange, in bis Glossary, qaotes a writer, 
who positively asserts that the Minstrels of the middle ages 
were the same with the ancient Bards. I ahail give a large 
eztract from this leamed glossographer, as he relates many 
curious particulars concerning the profession and arta of the 
Minstrels; whom, after the monks, he stigmatizes by the 
name of Scurra; though he acknowledges Üieir songs often 
tended to inspire yirtue. 

'^Ministelli, dicti prsesertim «S^cttrrce, Mimi, Jocnlatores.** 
.... "Ejusmodi Scurrarum munus erat principes non soii 
duntaxat ludicris oblectare, sed et eorum aures yariis avormn, 
adeoque ipsorum principum laudibus, non sine assentatüme^ 
com cantilenis et musicis instrumentis demolcere . . *. . 

"Interdum etiam virorum insignium et heroum gesta, aut 
ezplicata et jocunda narratione commemorabant, aut sua?i 
Tocis inflexione, fidibusque decantabant, quo sie dominorum, 
caeterorumque qui his intererant ludicris, nobilium animos 
ad virtutem capessendam, et summorum virorum imitationem 
accenderent: quod fuit olim apud Gallos Bardorum ministe- 
rium, ut auctor est Tacitus. Neque enim alios k Mimstdlü^ 
veteinm QraXLorMmBardos fuisse pluribus probat Henricus Ya- 
lesios ad 15 Ammiani Chronicon Bertrandi Guesclini. 

** Qui veut avoir renom des bona et des vaillans 
II doit aler sonvent a la plaie et au champs 
Et eatre en la bataille , ainsy qae fli BoUans, 
Les Quatre Fils Haimon, et Gharlon 11 plus grans, 
Li dcM liions de Bourges , et Gaions de Coxmans, 
Peroeval li Galois, Lancelot, et Tristans, 
Alexandres , Artus , Godfroi 11 Sachans» 
De quoy clls Mbnestbiebs fönt les nobles BoifANS.** 

e Vlde notei (B) (K) (Q). ' Vide note (ä). 
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"NicolauB de Br&ia de&c?ibenfi solenne convivium, quo 
post inaugUTationem fiuatn proceres esceplt Lud. VI II, res 
FrancormUf ait inter ipsitis conYivü apparatum, in medium 
prodiisae Miniumj qui regis laudeB ad cytharacn decantaTit," — - 

Our author then givea the linea at lengthj which begin 
thnB, 

"DutDq'ue fof^at gQoiuiXL geulali xuuni^re Bac^cM, 

PrlDclpli ft fftcie^ cithara« celebeniifiut orle 
Astiirgit Muniu^ ars laiisicii quem Jtsecirmvit. 
Hie ergo Chorda räsüaunU^ aubiiiliLlil: ist:&i 
IiiclyEie r&x t&^Mm^ prübtUtls HtcmBintä väraaua^ 
Qo^m ifigt>r et vlrttu extölUt m Ktbara fmoie /^ &c» 

The rest may he »een in Da Gange ^ wbo thufl proceedB, 
*V>Iitto reliqua similia^ ex quibas omnino patet ejusruadi Ml- 
momm et MLuiBtelloriini canlilenas ad virtuiem prlncipea ex- 
citaBee. , * - Id prs&ertiin m pngnae pr^eclnctu, dominis suis 
oecinebantj utmartium ardoremin eorum an im iiconc itareut: 
cujusmodi cantum Caniüeriam Rollandi appellat Will. Mal- 
mesb. lib* 3, — Aimoiuiis^ lib* 4. de Mirac. S. Bened. c. 37. 
* Tanta vero illis securitas * . . ut Scurram se precedere face- 
rent^ qui musico tnstruniento res fortiter gestas et priorum 
bella pr^eciiiaret, quateniiB bis aeriu^ ineitarentur.^ '' &e. As 
tbe writer was a monk, we ßhall not wonder at hie caUing tke 
miiiÄtrel, $cHrram. 

Thifl ward scurra^ or some ane aimilar^ is repreiented in 
the Glosaaries as the proper meaning oi Leccaior^ (Fr, Lee- 
tnur^ tiie ancient tettn by i?liich the MJnelrel appears to be 
eipreasc^d in tbe grant to Datton^ quoted above in pagexjrxri. 
On thia head I sbaC produce a very curious passage^ which 
ii twice quoted in Du Cange*s Gloassu-y (sc, ad verb. Me- 
üeatellua et ad verb. Lecator). — ^^Philippui Monskea in 
Philip. Aüg. fingit Carolum M. Provincie comitatum Seunia 
et Mimia suis alim donaBse ^ indeque poatea tantuni in hae 
Tegione poetarum munerum excrcYisse, 

*^QiLBX qiliUlt 11 biiBDB Boia S&rlBiniLigng 
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ProTanoe, qol malt iert pleatl^« 
De Tina, de boia, d*aipie, de rive, 
As Lbccoobs M MunBSTRBUB 
Qol aont aaquei lozariens 
Le donna toute et departi." 

(d) TTie Poet and ihe Mmstrel early toith us became Udo per- 
8on$S\ The word Scald comprehended both characters among 
the Danes, nor do I know that thej had anj peculiar name 
for either of them separate. But it was not so with the Anglo- 
Sazons. Thej called a poet Sceop, and Leo'Spyphta: the last 
of thcse comes from Leoi$, a song; and the former answers 
to our old word Maker (Gr. IloiTjxrjs), being derived firom 
Scippan or Sceopan, formare, facere, fingere j creare (Ang. to 
shape). As for the Minstrel, thej distinguished him bj the 
peculiar appellation of I/ligman, and perhaps bj the more 
simple title of Heappepe, Harper. [See below, Notes (h), (i)]. 
This last title, at least, is often given to a Minstrel bj cur 
most ancient English rhymists. See in this work, vol. i. 
p. 58, &c. vol. iii. book i. no. 7, &c. 

(e) Minstrels . . , at the houses ofthe great, j*c.] Du Gange 
affirms, that in the middle ages the conrts of princes swarmed 
so much with this kind of men, and such large simis were ex- 
pended in maintaining and rewarding them, that thej often 
drained the rojal treasu^es: especiallj, he adds, of such as 
were deiighted with their flatteries ('^prsBsertim qui ejusmodi 
Ministellorum asseiitationibus delectabantar"). He then con- 
firme his assertion bj several passages out of monasticwriters, 
who sharplj inveigh against this extravagance. Of these I 
shall here select onlj one or two , which show what kind of 
rewards were bestowed on these old Songsters. 

"Bigordus de Gestis Philippi Aug. ann. 1185. Cum in 
curiis regum seu aliorum prineipum, frequeus turba Histrio- 
num convenire soleat, ut ab eis aurum, argentum, equos, seu 
vestes^y quos persaepe mutare consueverunt principes, ab eis 

8 The Minstrels in France were received with great magnifloence in the 
Uth Century. Froissart, describing a Christmaa entertainment given by the 
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extorqueaiitf verba joculatoriä yarÜB adulationibus pLeua pro* 
ferre nituntur» Et ut magis plaeeant, quictjuid de ipsii priii* 
cipibua probabiliter üngi potest, videlicet omnes deUtias et 
lepores, et visu diguaa urbanitates et Cteteraa ineptiaa ^ truti- 
nantibus buccia in medium eructare non erubeacunt. Vidimus 
quandam quosdam principesj qui vesie.f diu excogitatas, et 
Yuriis florum picturatiombus artifieiog^ elabarataa^ pro quibua 
forsan 20 vel 30 mareas argenti con&umpaerant, ylx revolutia 
»eptem diebuB^ Hisirionibus ^ miniBtriB dlaboÜ, ad primam 
vocem dedisse," &c. 

Tbe curious read er may find a BimilaTi though at tlie aame 
timo a more candid accoant, iü that most excellent writer^ 
Preaid. Faucbet (Recueü de la Lang. Er.p. 73), who aays that, 
like th6 ancient Greek j4öt§at, ^'Noa Trouverresi ainsi que 
ceui la, prenana ieur subjeot aur les faits de yaillana (qu'ila 
appeiloyent Geate | venaut de Oßsta Latin) alloyent , , ♦ par 
les CO Urs rejouir lea Princ6B . . . Remportaaa des grandes re- 
compenceB des aeigneurs, qui bien Bourent Ieur donuoyent 
jusquea aui robes qu'ils avojent vcBtuee: et lesquellea cea 
Jugleoura ne faillojent de porter aux autres cours, k fin d'in* 
yiter lea aelgueure a pareillQ liberalite. Ce qui a dui'^ bi 
ioaguement, qu'il me ^ouvient avoir veu Martin Baraton (ja 
viel Menestrier d'Oiieana)^ lequei aus festes et nopcea batoit 
untabourtn d'argent^aem^ dea plaques auasi d'argent, graveea 
des armoiriea de ceui a qui il avoit appris a danserJ'^Htre 
we see that a minatrel sometimea performed tbe function of 
a dancing-master, 

Fontenelle even gives uh to underatandf that theie men 
were often rewarded with favours of a still higher kind. ^'Lea 
princesacB et Ieb plus graades damea y joiguoient aouvent 
leiiTB faveurs» Ellea etoient fort foiblea contre lea beaux 
esprits."- Hut. du Thiai. We are not to wonder, then, that 

Cömte da Foix, teils tu, tljit "tbore wäre maay Mjiutrelt, as well of hy* 
i*wn fta of atraungära, jwid tiflcbe of thetti dyd thelr dtivoyre in their facul- 
tfttfl* The E&m^ dpLj the Erle of Fobt e^avO' ta Harauld^ and Mlu^trolles tb« 
tata of /^i:« huHdred ßrnnhai aad garft to the Duke of Tourfiyns Mjajitrel«3 
Oownei af Clollia of Gold Airred witb ErmjDQ yalued at two buadred 
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this profesflion shonld be followed by men of the fint qnality, 
particularlj the joanger sons and brothers of great honses. 
" Tel qai par les partages de sa famille n'ayoit qae la moiti^ 
oa le quart d'ane vieux chateaox bien Beignenrlal, alloit 
qaelqae temps courir le monde en rimant, et rerenoit ac- 
querir le reste de Chateau." — Fontenelle, Higt. du 7%kt 
We see, then , that there was no improbable fiction m those 
ancient songs and romances, which are founded on the storf 
of minstrels being beloved bj kings' daughten, ftc, and 
discovering themselves to be the sons of some sovereign 
prince, &c. 

(f) The hononrs and rewards lavished upon the Minstrels 
were not con£ned to the Continent. Our own coontryinan 
Johannes Sarisburiensis (in the time of Henry U.) declaims 
no less than the monks abroad, against the extravagant 
favour shown to these men. "Non enim more nngatorum 
ejus seculi in Histriones et Mimos, et hujusmodi monstra 
hominum, ob famaa redemptionem et dilatationem nominis 
effunditis opes vestras," &c. [Epist. 247 9.] 

The monks seem to grudge every act of munificence that 
was not applied to the benefit of themselves and their con- 
vents. They therefore bestow great applauses upon the £m- 
peror Henry, who, at his marriage with Agnes of Poietou, in 
1044, disappointed the poor Minstrels, and sent them away 
empty. "Infinitam Histrionum et Jocalatorum multitudinem 
sine cibo et muneribus vacuam et moerentem abire permisit." 
(Chronic. Virtziburg.) For which I doubt not but he was 
sufficientlystigmatized in the songs and ballads of those times. 
Vid. Du Gange, Gloss. tom. iv. p. 771, &c. 

(o) 7%« annals of the Anglo-Saxons are scanty and defectwe.] 
Of the few histories now remaining that were written before 
the Norman conquest, almost all are such short and naked 
Sketches and abridgments, giving only a concise and general 
relation of the more remarkable events, that scarce any of 
9 Et Tide PoHeraticon, oap. vlii. fro. 
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the minnte eLrcumetaiitial partlcnlarB &rt ta ba fonnd in 
them; Bor do thej hardij ever deacend to a description öf the 
CTtstoma, manne rs, or domestic econoray- of tlieir countrymen, 
The Saxon Chronielet for inatance^ which is the best of them, 
nud lipon Bome aecounts estremely valuabl^, is almost such 
an epitome as Lucius FloruB and Eutropius have Icft \m of 
the Homau history. Ab for Etbelward, bis book is jiidged 
to be an imperfect tranflUtion of the Saion Chroniclei^^; and 
the Psewio-Assfir^ or Gbronicle of St, Neot» ia a poor defective 
Performance* How absurd would it be^ then» to ar^e agaioß* 
the exiatenc6 of cnatomB or facta, fram the ailence of iuch 
ftcanty records as these I Whoever would carry hie reaearches 
deep ioto that period of bistory^ might aafely plead tbe ex- 
cuse of ft learned writer, who had particularly studied the 
Ante - N orai an h iatori ans , ^ *■ Con j ecturia ( lice t nuequ am veri - 
aimili fundatnento) aliquoties indnlgemiis . , . ntpote atb Histo- 
ncis jejune nimis et in dili genter i*es nostraa traetantlhua 
coacti . . , Nostri — imda factorum commemoratione plerum- 
que content;, reliqua omnia, sive ob ipsarum rerum^ dve 
meliomm literarum^ aivc Histoncorum officii iguorantiam, 
fere intacta prseterennt." Tide plura in Praefat. ad -^Ifr. 
Yitam k Spelman. Ox. 1678. fol, 

(h) 3Iimtrds and Harpen.~l That the Harp (Ctthara) was 
the common musical instrument of the Anglo-Saxona , might 
be inierred from the verjr word it&elf j which is not derived 
from the British, or any other Celtic language, but of genuino 
Gothic original, and eurrent among every branch of that 
people, via. Ang, Sax. Heappe, Heappa. Iceland, l^örpfl, 
ii?ätttplU Dan. and Belg, l^afp£» Gerra, !&fiicpffjf, i^arpffa* 
GaL Uarpe. Span, ffarpa, Ital. Arpa. [Vid. Jun. Etym.^ 
Menage Etym, &c,] As also from tbis, that the word Heajipe 
i»IcouBtantly uaed in the Anglo-Saion Tersiona, to express 
tlie Ijatia worda Ctthara^ Lyra^ and cven Cyinbalum: tbe word 
Ps4ümiis itaelf bcJng sometimea tiau&lated Heajip fan^^, Harp 
Smig. [€rloB8. Jun, R. apud Lya Anglo-Saj, Lcxie^] 

M Vidfl KleolBOH^i Eng, Hijt. Üb. Stc. 




... .^ .'..f-imexj pwiders the original hv t 

..^... . -"^^« -^ ^ £ iinftr fl or '^^btu He adde. a 

. ^ . at .-Vf/»«?'- OT flddle was an aneient in- 

^ . .ax. J.'jKiu.'- or Minstrel sometimei aceom- 

•v-.. -V .urcun. X. 17), it is probable that Som- 

.... lAt V ok aiodem sense to the word, not hsving 

. ... ^[.i.yiiicLL . •ii»-e-men]. Ilistrionea, Minatreli. Henee 
^ .. .^^v* / ppt'. 'jr:hestra vel I^lpitui. The place where 
i.:.j.tiui* ^äiüited their Performances. 

'*Uw acu: :uoöt proper and ifxprcBsive name was 
i^^*ci./jucuv>. Musicus, a HDitWtrtl; and 
tl'.j'aicc^'jiicu^iica. Musicitif, MuHiciil. 
-^ . vv . > ciäs lue lüde the füll idiuiof tho minstrel character, 
..j>. '.(^ a: ouoe their muuic. and üiii^inf^, bcing compounded 
. !I.:^•, 7'**/c«4;*, Mimug, u MiiHicIim, Minstrel, and Leof^, 
, ....... l :>ÜU(5. 

i. b'roui the above word Mir?;, the profession itself was 

' 1 li^c jirfjx üGr lig- or O liMi onirt |. Muitica, Uistrionia, Mimica^ 
. .uatiio: wbich Soiniirr rifflitiv f^ivea in English, J©tn» 

....►', Uftmical tfcBnciilnrioii, Uniimmerp« Ho also adds, 
^>v»isii piatlins; but hcro iikhiu l tlniik he Substitutes an idea 

uoacni» iuduced hy tlio wuihI Hi^iiionia^ which in Middle 

..u.iv ouly siguiHc» tlu* UUlintivI Hl"t. 

Uurtovcr, it sbould ho«iu lli.it both mimical gesticulation 
... . i iviiul üf rüde fxhibition o( iharacter» were sometimes 
..u uipit'ä by the oW miuntivl-« but 

i) Xi mlisical porf»Mini^»»'o w»» tho leading idea, so 

bUopiau. Cantuii /ii»*.«»«'.« wi»V#c. .nul 

blijbeam, 5hpbo{iiii liM«^ *•» liUv boam|. Tympanum: & 

Cur <•''>• 'M-** «-'»-«i*»' «•«'> ii.kUliii ^u4, 

Sev' Po«iiu ffin tlrt-u^K» •♦•'•* ^*« "-■^"'«»l». iit\>, liiuo. p. 30. 
MA«:i«otl*« MH. ■' r«»t»«"i'>N»* »%■•».»« Uoi»i, \rt:i.« #».,«. 
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(Jonne apaf he joy yctome j]>aiii 'Sam j-ynile. *J Kam eofee 
tLen aroie he foq sbavs from the aupper, and home yode 

to hir Uuje." 
[went] ta his housä^ 

Bed. J?ür;. EccL k Smith, Cantab. 17^2, fol. p. 597. 
In thi« verBion of Alfred'» it m obBer^able, (1) that he has 
eipr«aaed the Latin word cantare^ by tbe Aaglo-Saxon words 
**be heappaa fm^au/^ sing to the harp^ aa if they were bjuo- 
ttymous, or as if bis countrymeii bad do idea of Biugingiinac- 
compamed with tbe bairpr (2) tbat when Bed^ simply says, 
ttur^ebat a media catnä, he aaaigoft a motive, "apap pop fceome/' 
amse for ^h^xmet that iB, either from an aueterity of mannerfl» 
or from bis bemg d^ficient in au aecompLIabment which io 
generally pravailed among bis couDtrymeD. 

(i) The «?oid Glee, ^hich p^cuUarhj dmoied thdr ari^ife.] 
Thii word Glee is derived from the Änglo-Sa:KonLhgs[Gligg], 
Mtixica^ Music, UDtEitrtts^ (Somn.). Tbis is tbe common radix^ 
wheuce ariBea Buch a varicty of terms and phrasea reiating 
to the miuatrel att, ae affords tbe atrongest internal proof, 
that this profession was extreme iy common and populär here 
before the Norman eonquest. Thua we bave 

I. 

(1) Llip [Gliw]^ Mimns^ a Mlnstreh 

Ghsmanj ghgmon, ghman [Glee-man^]^ Histrio, MimuSy 
Pantomime f' all common names m Middle Latinity for a 

1 Otgffmtüt «anUnaad to be tbe namfl gly^u to b Mluätrel bütü in Eng'Iuid 
ULd BaotUnd aliuo^t 3.» laug as tbla order of men cünlinuäd. 

In D«Brudnä^« matrtüjiL T^rnloQ of BLnbQp Qr ostliä&clV ifdiiw«/ il« JV^^j 
A.D. 1S09 (ifiQ W&rton^ I, 61), wo havo tblj, 

*^ Gode Eleu , je ibiill lara 

FftbyAn (in hia GhrDiilcld, 1533, f. ^t) tfanAUting tha psaiagä from Q^of- 
Ibey of Moauaüuibf quot^d bolow in p. Uxl. aote (k), reDders Daus i/ettmld- 
tertHM, by God «I f7^«t»«ft. (Wartoii'a Mist. Mtg. Pa«i, Diu. L) Fabymtt Oifid 

um»* 

DaSLb»r, who lW<^d In tbe iftine centmTy, descrtblng, tu on« of hl« poena«, 
FoyadlB/^ *ay8, 
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sportiTO talents of these men woald be conBideied by tbose 
anitere ecclesiasCicB as tending to levitj and licentioiuneBS, 
the PftgAn origin of tbeir art would excite in tlie monka an 
insaperable prejudice agalnst it The Anglo-Sazim Haxpen 
and Gleemen were the immediate successon and imitatMt of 
the Scandmayian Scalds, who were the great promoten of 
Pagan snpentition, and fomented that spirit of emelty and 
outrage in their coontrymen, the Danes, whieh feil willi such 
pecoliar Beverity on the religioos and their conyents. Hence 
arose a third application of words deriyed from I^h^, Min- 
etrelsy, in a yery unfayoorable sense, and this chiefly prevaÜB 
in books of religion and ecciesiastic discipline. Thna 

(1) IjIi;, is Ludibrium, laughmg to scomK So in S. Basil. 
Regul. 11. Hl h«f8on him to ^hge halpenbe minesnnse. 
Ludibrio habebant saluiarem ejus admonitionem (10). This sense 
of the word was perhaps not ül-foonded ; for as the sport of 
rüde uncultiyated minds often arises from ridicule, it is not 
improbable but the old Minstrels often indulged a yein of this 
sort, and that of no yery delicate kind. So again, 

Ifh^-man was also used to signify Scurra, a fUiUCJl JitfUtf 
(Somn.) 

Cb^-^eopn. Dicax, Scurrües jocos supra quam par est 
amans. Officium Episcopale, 3. 

Ifbpian. Scurrüibus oblectamentis indulgere: Scurrcan agen, 
Canon. Edgar, 58. 

(2) Again, as the yarious attempts to please, practised by 
an Order of men who owed their support to the public fayoor, 
might be considered by those grave censors as mean and de- 
basing: Hence came from the same root, 

ühpep. Parasitusj Ässentator; fl JFatDtt«, fl 'Q^tr, « 

Jßarwttt, a flaxuvtv^ (Somn.) 

2 To gU$k, is used in Shakspeare for <to make sport, to jest,* &c 
8 Tbe preceding iist of Anglo-Saxon words, so ftill and copious boyond 
any thing that ever jet appeared in print on this subject, was «xtrmettd 
from Mr. Lye^s Gurions Auglo*Saxon Lexicon, in MS., but the arrangemeiit 
here is the Editor^s own. It had, however, received the sanction of Hr. 
Lye*s approbation, and would doubtleas haye been received into bis ] 
copy, had he liyod to publish it himself. 
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To retum to the Anglo-Saxon word üb^g; notwitHstand- 
ing tlie yarions secondarj senaca in whlcli this word (aa we 
have Heen above) was so early applied i jet 

The derivative Gles (though now cbiefly used to cipress 
memineat and joy) long retalned its first simple meaning, 
and ifl even applied hj Chane er to eignify music and min- 
streiä^. (Tide Jtm. Etjm.) e. g. 

^*Für tbough ttmt iha beut harpcr n^Qn Uvä 
Woald oa the beste aountd joHj h&rpß 
Ttmt crlr wm^ wtth All hia fin^ra &v0 
Toucb aIq etrlngf t^r aio o warble harpe, 
Wäre hia DJ3.iJe9 poiactc^d Qovir so ibarps 
It Hböuldo makfa urfiry wjght to dall 
T(» li<M» Ib eiLSK , «nd of blä strokeB fiil. 

5\'iJ!/i. IIb. li. 1030. 

Junius interpretfl Grlees by Mitstca. instrumenta^ in tbe fol- 
löwing paasages of Cbaucer's Third Boke of Faks. 

'^* . StQdea ♦ , ths c^teU all abontiii 
Of all maaeT of Mynstruies 
Aod J$$iotiTS tbs-t tellea talej 
Botb chf wepyng and of g'amä^ 
And Df &1I that longgth unto fume; 
ThoTB barde I plajr on s. bju-pe 
TluLt ^Dwaad boLh wall and Bbarp« 
lljjD OrpbalLB fuU cr&ftlly ; 
And on this o^yde fait b^ 
Sato tbe barpüf Orion ^ 
And E&cldaa Cbirlon ; 
Aod etiler bärpera m^aj oHO, 
Asd tbe Bdtan Q^äjkydqn/^ 

After mentioning these, Ihe great masterB of tbe art, be 
proeeedfi; 

"And small Harpen witb b«r ^kt$ 
Sit under tbatn in d!vei-j »ees." 



Again, a Uttle below^ tbe poet baving enninerated tbe 
^iformers on all the different sorte of inBtnmiejitdj adds, 

It ihf>uld aJflo bo obaerred^ f^r the n9ke of l^torfi reiearebrai^ tbmt wUhout 
Uio jUiiBtuic« of the elcl Englisib iotorprstatlDU gl^en by SoiDSäri in. hia 
AüflO'Saxon DtctionEkry^ tha Editor of tbiä boük nei^ar could havä diä< 
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" Thttre Mwo I syt in other sees 
Pll^lng upon olher tondry 61m8, 
>V'hloh th*t I o«nnot neven« 
Moro tban sUrres bon in heven," &o* 

IJpuu the above lines I shall onlj make a few obsenra- 
Uuuh: 

(1) That hy JesiourSj I suppose we are to undentanc 
tfettour«; icil. the relaters of Gests (Lat. Gesia), or stories oj 
Hilvouturos both comic and tragical, whether true or feigned: 
1 ain inclined to add, whether in prose or verse. [Comparc 
thti record below, in marginal note subjoined to (v2).] Oi 
tliü stories in prose, I conceive we have specimens in thal 
Hingular book, the Gesta Romanorum, and this will accounl 
i or its seeminglj improper title. These were evidently whal 
tlie French called Conieoura, or Story Tellers, and to them 
we are probably indebted for the first prose Bomances oi 
c.hivalry; which may be considered as specimens of theii 
manner. 

(2) That the "Briton Glaskyrion," whoever he was, is 
apparently the same person with oor famons harper Glas- 
gorion, of whom the reader will find a tragical ballad in 
vol. iii. no. vii. b. i. In that song may be seen an instance 
of what was advanced above in note (e), of the dignity of 
the minstrel profession , or at least of the artifice witib whieh 
the minstrels endeavoored to set off its importance. 

Thus '^a king*s son is represented as appearing in the 
character of a harper or minstrel in the court of another 
king. He wears a coUar (or gold chain) as a person of 11- 
lustrioos rank; rides on horseback, and is admitted to the 
embraces of a king's daughter." 

The Minstrels lost no opportunity of doing honour to 
their art. 

(8) As for the word Glees, it is to this day used in a mnsi- 
cal sense, and applied to a peculiar piece of composition. 
Who has not seen the advertisements proposing a reward t 
him who shonld produce the best Catch, Canon, or GUef 
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(k) Comes from the pen of G^offrey o( Monmauth.^ Geof* 
£rej*s own worda are, "Cum ergo alterius modi eiditum 
[Boldulphua] Bon baberBt^ raait eapilloa Buoa et barb^m^i 
cuUmaque JoculaimU cum Cjthara fecit» Deiado intra castra 
deambulaita, modulie quoe in Lyra componebat, aeae Cytharis- 
tam exhibebat." Gulf. Monum. Hist, 4to, 1508, lib. vii. c. 1* 
That Joculatur aiguüiea preciBely a Minstrel, appeara not 
oolj ä'om tbia paaaage, wbere it ia uaed as & word of like 
Import to Ciiharkta , or Harper (wbicli was tbe old English 
word for Min&trel), but also from auotber pasaage of tbe 
tarne autbor f wbere it is applied as equivalent to Cantor. 
See üb. i. eap. 22, wbere, apeakiug of au aucieut (p&rhapa 
fabuloua) Britlab king , he aaya , " Hie omnea Cantores quo:^ 
preecedena staa babucrat et in modulia et iu omuibua muBieis 
inatoumeutia excedebat j ita at Deua Joeulatonua videretar/' 
Wlmte^er credit is due to Geoßrtij as a relater of facis, Ite 
13 certaiuly ae good authority as auy for tbe aignüieatiou of 

(iJ) TSßa rmturkühle facts^l^ Botb of these facta are re- 
corded bj William of Malmeabury ; and tlie firat of them, 
relating to Alfred, by Ingulpbus alao. Now Ingulpbua 
(afterwarda Abbot of Crojland) was aear forty yeara of age 
at tbe time of tbe Conqueat^^ and, coneGqueutiy, was aei 

^ OaaSraf of Majimoulh Lh prübablj here dtierlbing tba appöafjmcMJ of 
the JoeolatDrEiB or Miiiditrol^t aa it waa In hiä own tlme« For thoy apparootly 
derWod thls part of thelr dxm»-^ &e. frotti tliG Jfim^ of tbo anctont Roinani"f 
wli0 lud thfif r ho&ds jLnd bsArd-i abavea {bee above, p. \lv, nate '^)z ab ttaey 
Ukeirltfe dld tbe mimickry, atid otb«f arts of dlvortlng, wbich tlwjy aaper- 
ii4d4d to tba cumpcaiDg rxiA ^ipglug: to tbe barp hor<?{<;r JiDiigsj &c. wMcb 
tbsy toborited &om tht^ir ovrn pmgQnHom tho liards and Sc&lds of tbe aa- 
clest 0«ltic und Gütblc natloiiA. Tbo Ii<ingobardl bad^ 11 ka qtlier NorttaerD 
people^ broiiffbt Hieae wich ihfim into Italy. f\>r %u tbe y^ar 7T4j wbeu 
Glisrl^ufiigiiQ entared Italy and fouDd bte jakis«^ tmpoded, he «^ju mflt by 
^ mloi^tr^I of Loiub&rdy^ whaa« aoii)^ proinfsed "him lUcces« &£id victory. 
** Ct>nügU Joculat^rüin «x Lon^obaJ-donim j^ente ad Caroluun VäDlra, oC 
OdiuCiwictiriim a $# crntt^sHam, rotando in conjpeota Rnomm c^ntare.^'' Toiu^ 
tl. p. St Ohron. Kqoiuit. NovaU IIb. iil, e&p, r. p. TlT. (T> Wirton'^i Blit, 
¥ol. U, Emend. of toI. !. p. IISJ 

» Natu« IÜ30, aciipait 109 Ij oblli UOD. — Tamiur. 



L 



i^M« detail of Alft?a 5J1 ^ot be d*^7_id monk, »* 
Ins BÜence, ^J^? v^o^ever ^^^y^^ ^ore «tnct «^0»*^* 
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bere deacrlbsd. 
OxüE. 1678, fol. 



Tide Annot. in ^Ifr. Mag. ViUm, p. 33i 



(u) Alfred. ..a^sumeä the äress and charaeier Qf a MinstreL} 
**Fiiigene ee Joculatorem , aasumpta cithara," &c. IngulpM 
Hißt. p. 869* — **Siib apecie mimi . . . ut JoculatoricE professor 
artiB." GuL Malme ab- h ii, c. iy, p. 43. That both Joculator 
and MimuB eignify literally a Mmsirel^ see proTed in notes 
(bJ (k) (n) (q) &e. See also note (qg). 

Malmesbaiy adds, *^UniiiB tantnm fidelksimi fruebatur 
conacientiä,/^ Aa tbis confidant docs not appear to have ae- 
sumed the dieguise of a MInfitrel himßelf ^ I couclude that he 
cmJjr appeared as the MiDstrers attendant. Now that tbe 
MiDstrel had sometimes hiB fiervant or attendaut to carry his 
harp, and even to sing to his music, we have many instaDCes 
ia the old metrical Homaaces, and even some in this prest^nt 
colleetion. See voL i» Soag vi. ; voh iü. Song tu., &c, AmODg 
the French and Provengal bard»,' the Trouverrß, or laventor, 
wae generallj atteaded with his sioger, who sometimes also 
played on the harp, or other rnnsical inßtrumetjt, " Quelque 
foiB dnrant le repae d'nn prince on voyoit arrlver un Trou- 
verre incoanu avee aea Mene&trels on Jongleonrs , et il lenr 
faiöoit chaiiter sur leurs haipes ou viellea les vera qu*H aToit 
compos^a. Ceus qni fai^oient lea bonb anssi bien que les 
MOTs etoient les plua estinieB." — FonlenellCy Hist. du Theat. 

That Alfred exeelled in muaic ia positive ly asflerted by 
Bale f who doubtlesB had it firom some ancient MS., many of 
wluch Bubaiated in big time that are now lost; as also by Sir 
J. Spelaian, who, we may conclnde, had good autbority for 
thia anecdote, as he is known to bave compiled bia life of 
Alfred from authentic materiala collected by Ms leamed 
fatlier: thia writer informa ua that Alfred "provided hiioaelf 
of mnaitianSf not cotamon , or auch aa knew but the practick 
paxt, bnt men sküful in the art itself, whoae akill and aervice 
he yet fnrther improved with his own instraction," page 199. 
Tkis provee Alfred at least to have aaderatood tbe tlieory of 
müsic} and how could thia have been acquired witkout prac- 
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tising on some instrnment? wliich we haye leen above, note 
(u), was 80 eztremely common with the Anglo-Saxom , even 
in mach rüder times, that Alfred himself plainly telli ub, it 
was ^amefiä to be Ignorant of it. And this commonness 
might be oue reason why Asser did not think it of conse- 
quence enough to be particularly mentioned in bis short life 
of that grcat monarch. This rigid monk may also have 
csteomod it a slight and frivolons accomplishment, aayoniing 
oiily of worldly vanity. He has, however, particularly re- 
cordod Alfrod's fondness for the oral Anglo-Saxon poems 
and songa [ '* Saxonica poemata die nocteque . . . audiens . . . 
mouioriter rt'tinobat,** p. 16. '^Carmina Saxonica memoriter 
discens** &c. p. 43, et ib.]. Now the poems leamt by rote, 
amoiig all aucleut unpolished nations, are ever songs chanted 
by tho n'citor, and aocompanied with instrumental melody'. 

(^n) With kis harp in his handy and dressed like a Aßnstrd.] 
**As8umptA mauu cithara . . . professus MImum, qui hujns- 
modi arto stipem quotidianam mercaretor . . . Jossos abire 
prt'tium Cantus accepit.'* Malmesb. 1. ii. c. 6. We see here 
that which was rowarded was \not any mimickiy or tricks, 
but> his singiug (^Cantus^^ this proves, beyond dispute, what 
was tho uaturo of the entortainment Aulaff afforded them. 
IVrliaps it is neediess by this time to prove to the reader that 
Mimu*^ in Middle Latiuity, signities a Minstrel, and Ahmia, 
Miustr^Uy, or the Miustrol-art. Should he doubt it, let him 
oast his eye over the two followiug extracts firom Du Gange. 

^^ Minus: Musicus, qui instrumentis musicis canit. Leges 
Palatina« Jacobi II. Keg. Majoric. In domibus principum, 
ut tradit antiquitas, Mimi seu Joculatores licite possunt esse. 
Nam illonun officiiun tribuit Ix'titiam . . . Quapropter Tohunos 
et ordinamus, quod in nostra curia Mimi debeant esse quin- 
que, quorum duo sint tubicinatort's , et tertius sit tabelerins 

• Tho« LeoV, tb« Saxoa word for a Po«a. U prop«rly » Sonc. aad iti 
aerivaÜT« Litd ngBÜlw a B«llad to cU» dty in fcte Q«räiAa tongn«: aad 
Cuntan, w« bAv« aMn »bor«, U bj AUhtd hinuMlf Mnd«r«d Be heappan 

rinsan. 
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[t. e. a player on the tabori<>]. Lit. remisB. «nn. 137-L Ad 
Mimo0 eomieitaiites, seu bacinanteB acceBsenmt** 

** MfifrA T<ii d pff Mimicofli lustninientiini [potiiiB, An Jocu- 

latoria]. Ann. 1482 tntsua et cantn victum acqairo.'* 

Da Gange, Gloss. tom. iv. 1762. Supp. c. 1225. 

(o) To hwe hem a Ikme.] The norChem historians prodace 
such instances of the great respeet shown to the Danish 
Scalds in the coorts of onr Anglo-Saxon kings, on acconnt 
of their musical and poetic talents (notwithstanding thej 
were of so hateful a nation), that if a similar order of men 
had not ezisted here before, we cannot donbt bat the pro- 
fession woald have been taken ap by such of the natives as 
had a genioa for poetrj and masic. 

*'£xtant Bhythmi hoc ipso [Islandico] idiomate Anglisp, 
Hybemiseqoe Begibos oblati et liberaliter compensatio &c. 
Itaqae hinc colligi potest lingaam Danicam in aulis yicinoram 
regom principamqae familiärem faisse , non secas ac hodie 
in aalis principom peregrina idiomata in delicüs haben 
cemimas. Imprimis Yita Egilli Skallagrimü id invicto argu- 
mento adstroit Qoippe qui interrogatos ab Adalsteino, 
Angli» rege, qaomodo manos Eirici Blodozii, NorthambrisB 

^ Tke Täbour or Tabourin was a common Instroment with the French 
Mlulnl«, M it had also been with ihe Anglo-Saxon (vide p. bdv.): thos in 
an aaeient Fr. MS. in the HarL coUection (2853, 75) a Minstrel ia described 
as rUlag on honebaek and bearing bis taboor. 

'^JBntoar ton col porta ton Tabaur, 
Depeynt de Or, e riche A9oar." 
See also a paasage In Menage^s JHcUm. Stffm. [v. MxrasTRiBBs], where Ta- 
iamn is med aa lynonTmoas to Mtnnirun. 

Annther freqnent instnunent with them was the VieU, This, I am told, 
is the name <tf an instnunent at this day, which differs from a goitar, in 
that the player tnms round a handle at the top of the instnunent, and with 
Us other band plays on some keys that touch the chords and prodace the 



8e« I>r. Bnmqr'a aeeonnt of the Yielle, vol. ü. p. 268, who thinks it the 
lame with fhe SoU, or wheel. Soe p. 270 in the note. 
'*I1 ot an Jongleor a Bens, 
Qal navoit pas sovent robe entiere ; 
Sorent oatoit sana sa Yidt." 

FäbUaux tt Cent ii. 184, 185. 
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regia, postqnam in ejus potestatem yenerat, eviflisset, cigiis 
filiom propinqaosque occiderat, . . rei statim ordinem metro, 
nunc satis obscuro, ezposoit, nequaquam ita nairatanu non 
intelligenti." (Yide plora apud TorfsBÜ Prefat ad Orcad. 
Hißt fol.) 

This same Egill was no less distingnished for his valour 
and skill as a soldier, than for bis poetic and einging talents 
as a Scald; and he was such a favourite mük our kmg 
Athelstan, that he at one time presented him with ^'dnobiis 
annolis et scriniis duobus bene magnis argento repletii. . . . 
Quinetiam hoc addidit, ut Egillus qoidyis prfldterea a se 
petens, obtineret; bona mobilia, siye immobilia, prasbendam 
yel prsefectoras. Egillus porro regiam monificentiam gratui 
excipiens, Carmen Encomiasticon, k se lingoft Norregicft 
(qusB tum bis regnis communis) compositum, regi dicat; ae 
pro eo, duas marcas auri puri (pondus marc» . . 8 uncias 
SBquabat) honorarii loco retulit." [Arngr. Jon. Ker. Islandic 
Hb. ü. p. 129.] 

See more of Egill, in the '^Fiye Pieces of Bunic Poetiy," 
p. 45, whose poem (there translated) is the most aneient 
piece all in rhyme that is, I conceiye, now to be found in anj 
European language, ezcept Latin. See Egill's Islandic ori- 
ginal, printed at the end of the English yersion in the aaid 
Five Pieces, &c. 

(p) If the Saxons had not been accustomed to have Minstreü 
of their own . . . and to skoio favour and respect to the DarM 
Scalds,] if this had not been the case, we may be assured, at 
least, that the stories giyen in the text could neyer have 
been recorded by writers who liyed so near the Anglo-Saxon 
times as Maimesbury and Ingulphus, who, though fhey 
might be deceived as to particular facts, could not be so as 
to the general manners and customs which preyailed so near 
their own times among their ancestors. 

(q) In Domesday Book, &c.] Extract. ex Libro Domesday : 
et yide Anstis Ord. Gart. ii. 304. 
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Fol. 162. Ool. 1. Btrsit 31oct[latDE Vit^s %ühtt 10 Di1k^, it 
ibt V. car, nil tfBtit 

That Joculaior is properly a. Minstrel, migltt be inferred 
from the two foregoing passagea of Geoffrey of Monmoutb^ 
(t. note K,) where the word ii uscd as equivalent to Citharüia 
in one place ^ and to Ctmlor in the athejr; this unlon farms 
the precise idea of the char acter. 

But üLOre poBitive proofe bave aliready been offered^ vi de 
nipra, pp. Ivi. Ivii, IxsdiL & Ixsiv. note. See also Du Cange'e 
GloBs, Tol, iii* c. 1543, ^^Jogülätok pro Joculaior. Cünsilimn 
Masil an. 1381^ Nullus Minist re je, JogulatOFf audeat pin&axe 
vel aonare instrumentum cujusetimque geiieriS|^^ &c. &c^ 

As the Miaatrel waa termed in Frcnch Jongleur and Jug~ 
leur; so he was caUed in Spanieh Jutglar and Juglar. ^*Te- 
nenios caneionee 7 veraoa para recitar mui autigiios y xne- 
morias eiertaa de los Juglares^ que assietian en los banquetes, 
como los que pinta Homero." Prolog, a laa Comed. de 
Cervantes, 1749, 4to, 

"El anno 1328 ^ en las sieataa de la Coronaclon del Hey, 
Don Alonao el lY. de Aragon, . . . .* el Juglar Ramaset eanto 
uua Villane&ca de la Compoaieion del , . infante [Don Pedro] : 
y otro Juglar, llamado Noirellet, recito y represent6 en voz y 
sin eantar maa de 600 veraos, que hizo el Infante en el nietro 
que Uamabau Rima Vulgär.** Ibid. 

** Los Trobadorea inventaron la Gaya Ciencia . , , . estos 
Trobadotes eran caai todoa de la primera Nobleaa. — Ea 
verdad, quem ja entonees se bavian entrometido entre las 
diversionea Coriesanos, loa Contadores, loa Cantorea, los 
Jugiarex^ los Truanea, y loa Bufonea." — Ibid* 

In England, the King's Juglar contmued to have an 
eatabllshment in the royal housebold down to the reign of 
Henry Vlll. [Vide note (cc).j But in what sense the title 
waa theie applied does not appear. In Barklaj^a Eghges^ 



> ^*B.üma.tiset Jatflur canta »Ic vetu: . 
i'Ara^$m, Apud du Csoger It. 771« 



. äevmai 1q seQjor R«y," Ckr0i* 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE 
POÜRTH EDITION. 



TwsNTT years haye near elapsed since the last edition of 
this work appeared. Bat, althoogh it was sufficiently a 
favourite with the public, and had long been out of print, 
the original Editor had no desire to revive it. More import- 
ant pursuits had, as might be expected, engaged his atten- 
tion^ aad the preeeut edition would have reuiairifid un- 
ptiblishcdf had he not jielded to ibe importunity of bis 
A^endfff and aecept«d the bumble offer of aü Editor in a 
Nephew, to whom, it is ff^ared^ he will bc found too parlial. 

Theae volnmes are aow rcBtored to the public with auch 
Gorrectio&fl and improvementis as have occurrcd since the 
formcr imprABBion; aud thü text in partlcular bath been 
»metided in mnuy pafisages by reciirring to the old fopies. 
Thti iiistauces, btüog frequetitly trivial, are not alwaya noted 
in tbe ttt^tg^f but the iUteratiou hath ne?cr been made 

cially in auch picces aa were 
ript äo tfft--***-"^ini^d in 
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Fran^oisej k la sxute des Poestes du Eoi de Nat^arrt.] **Ce 
aeroit ime ant^Iorit^ de plus d'une demi eifecle k repoque 
dee premierB troiibadourSy que lear hietorien Jean de Nostre- 
dame fixe k Tan 116'2," &c. Pref. k ^'^nfAo/o^c Fran^., 8to. 
1765. 

Thifl aubject hath aince bcen takea up and proscctifeed at 
length ia the Prefacea, &c> to M. Le Grand'a ^^Fabliauit ou 
Conteß du lue et da 3.iite Siede, Parisj 1788." 5 tom. 12ino., 
who seema pretty clearlj to ha^'e established the priori ty and 
superior excelleBee of the old Rimeurs of the north of France 
Qver the Troubadours of Provence^ &t. 

(b2) ITl^KT own ntüive Gleemen or Minstrels muM he allowed 
fo exist] Of this we have pröof positive in the old metrical 
Romance of Hom- CMtd fvol. iit no. 1, p. 22), wbieb although 
fi-om the mention of Sara^ens, &c. it must have been wrjtten 
at least after the first Cru&ade in 1096, yet, from äts Anglo- 
SaxoB Jaoguage or idiom^ can ecaree be dated läter than 
witbin a cenhuy after the Conqtiest. This, as appears from 
ita very exordium, waa mtended to be sung to a populär 
audlence, whether it was compoaed by, or for, a Gleeman or 
Minstrel. But it carries all the internal marks of being the 
production of such a compoier. It appears of genuine Eng- 
liab growth; for, after a careful examination, 1 cannot dJs- 
Cover any alluBion to French or Norman customB, mannere, 
eömposition, or phraseology t no quotatlon '* as tbe Komaace 
aajtb:'* not a name or local reference which waa likelj to 
occur to a French Rimcur. The proper names ar© all of 
Northern extraction. Child Ilorn is the ßon of Alhf (i* e. 
Olaf or Olave) king of Sttdenne (I suppose Sweden) , bj bis 
queen Oodyläe or God^lt. Athuif and F^kenyld are the names 
of oubjects. Eylm&r or Aylmere m king of Wesfnesse {ä. part 
of Ireland)| Rpnenyld is hia daughter; as Ermmyld is of an- 
other king Thunttany- wboBe eona are Athjld and Beryid. 
AtMbrm h Steward of King Ajlmer^ &c. äc. All these 
laVDur only of a Nortbem origln , and the wbole piece ia 
eiactly such a Performance as one would ejpect from a 
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Gleeman or Minstrel of the north of England, wbo had 
deriyed his art and hii ideas from his Scaldio predecesaon 
there. So that this probably is the original from which was 
translated the old French fragment of Dan Hom^ in the 
Harleian MS. 527, mentioned by Tyrwhitt (Chaucer iy. p. €8), 
and by T. Warton (Hist. i. 38), whose eztract from Hom- 
Child is eztremely iucorrect. 

Compare the style of Child-Hom with the Anglo-Sazon 
speeimens in short yerses and rhyme, which are aasigned to 
the Century succeeding the Conqaest, in Hicke*8 Tkuaurus, 
tom. i. cap. 24, pp. 224 and 231. 

(t) The different production of the sedeniary composer and 
the ramblmg minsirelJ] Among the old metrical romances, a 
yery few are addressed to readers, or mention reading: fhese 
appear to haye been composed by writers at their desk, and 
ezhibit marks of more elaborate stracture and inyention. 
Such is Eglamour ofArtas (yol. iii. no. 20, p. 28), of which I 
find in a MS. copy in the Cotton library, A. 2, folio 8, the 
Second Fitte thus conclades, 

.... thtu ferr lutve I red. 
Such is Ipomydon (yol. iii. no. 23, page 29), of which one 
of the diyisions (Sign. E. ii. b. in pr. copy) ends thus, 
Lethymgo, Qod him spede 
Tyll efte-80one we of him reed [i. e. rtad\. 
So in Amys and Amylion^ (yol. iii. no. 31, p. 34), in stanit 
3rd we haye 

In Gelte as we rede, 
and similar phrases occur in stanzas 34, 125, 140, 196, &c. 
These are all studied compositions, in which the story is 

s It ooght to have been obaerved in iti proper plaee in roL ÜL no. U, 
paireSO, that imys andimy&'ofc were no otherwiae "Brothers,** thaa as beliiff 
teit friends; as was suggested by the leamed Dr. Samuel Pegge, wtao was 
so obliglng as to favonr the Essayist formerly with a onrions tränier^ of 
this poem, aocompanied with valoable illnstrations, kc ; and that It waa Ids 
opinion, that both the firagment of the Lady BeUtUHt, mentioned in the laine 
no. 31, and also the mutilated Tale, no. 37 (page 81), were only tmporfiMSt 
copies of the aboye romance otAmya and AmyliaH, which contalns the two 
lines quoted in no. 87. 
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invented with more ßkjll and ingenuitf , and the style and 
colouring are of auperior cast to such as can with suffieient 
probability be attributed to the minatrela themselves, 

Of this eksa I conceive tbe romance of Hum-Chilä (mea- 
tioned in the laat note (b2) and in voL iii. no. 1, p, 22), wbich, 
from tbe naked unadorned eimplieity of the atory, I would 
attribute to such an origin. 

Bnt more evldentlj is aueh the Sqmre of Lowe Degree 
(volr iü. no. 24, p, 20), in which ia no reference to anj French 
original, nothing Uke the phrane, which so frequently occnrs 
in others, "aa the Romance sayth^," or the like. And it is 
just such a rambJing Performance aa one would eipect iVoiu 
au itinerant bard. And 

Sueb also is A lyttei Geste af Robyn Hade^ &e., in S Fjtteß, 
of which are eitant two editiona, 4to., in black-letter, de- 
acribed more fullj in page 69 of thii volume. — This ia not 
only of undonbted Engbsh growth, but, from tbe con&tant 
satire aimed at abbots and their eonvents ^ ^c, eould not 
poBsibly have been composed by any monk in hia celL 

Other inatancefl might be produced^ but eapecially of the 
former kind ia Syr Launfal (voL iii. no. 11, p. 26) , the 121 st 
jllanza of which haa 

K In BomaDcea iiii wo red«, 

pMs IS one of the best inrented stories of that kind^ and I 

hiLtti baea thou^ht to afifbrä decilalvfl proof of ft tranälatluu from the Rumäne* 
PF Freach Itmguäg'G, Accoräln^ly it Js m urged by T. Wurton (i* 146, nöte)| 
TD two p«44BgeH lu ttiR (.1?. copy of ^iV Eglammift vl£. Algn. E 1* 
In Rüm&ttnc« aj w@ rede. 

tn HoEanuDCO thtit croDycIo Ia« 
i In the Gotlon MS. of tha arterinal ^ ^h« flrst piuii^gB ti 
Aa T lierd a Ckrke redoni 

In Homo tbls Gcat cronycled yi< 
tlUK I btjlleTB refefencöfl £ö " the Häin&unce,^^ or the llke« werc^ oftcn 
tre eiplt^tive phraaei inaertod by the oralHecUer^^ qdq of whom l con- 
ive hfid liltored or cujrrupttid Ehe old "Byr CgUmouT " In the m&aaer thpit 
I ce^y wäa pdnted. 
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beliere the only one in which ii inserted fhe name of the 
author. 

(t2) Roy er or Raherus the King's Minstrel.'] He is recorded 
hj Leland under both these names, in hie Coüectanea^ sciL 
vol. i. p. 61. 

'< Hospitale S. BartholomsBi in West Smithfelde in Lon- 
don. Royer Mimus Regis fundator." 

^'Hosp. Sti. Barthol. Londini. 
*^ Raherus Mimus Regis H. 1. primus fundator, an, 1102, 3 
H. 1, qui fundavit etiam Priorat. Sti. Barthol.*' Ibid. p. 99. 

That Mvmu8 is properly a Minstrel in the sense afBzed to 
the Word in this essay, one eztract from the aocounts [Lat 
Computis] of the priory of MaztocJL, near Coventry, in 1441, 
will sufficiently show. — Seil. ^^Dat. Sex. Mimis DnL Clynton 
cantantibus, citharisantibus, ludentibus," &c. üiis. (T. War- 
ton, ii. 106, note q.) The same year, the Prior gave to a 
doctor pradicans, for a sermon preached to them, only 6d. 

In the Monasticon, tom. ii. pp. 166, 167, is a curioiu 
history of the founder of this priory, and the cause of its 
erection, which seems exactly such a composition as one of 
those which were manufactured by Dr. Stone, the famous 
legend-maker, in 1380 (see T. Warton*s curioos account of 
him, in vol. ii. p. 190, note), who required no materials to 
assist him in composing his Narratives, &c. ; for in this legend 
are no pai1;iculars given of the founder, but a recital of mi- 
raculous visions exciting him to this pious work, of its having 
bcen before revealed to King Edward the Confessor, and 
predicted by three Grecians, &c. £ven his minstrel profes- 
sion is not mcntioned, whether from ignorance or design, aa 
the profession was perhaps falling into discredit when this 
legend was written. There is only a general indistinct ac- 
count that he frequented royal and noble houses, wheze he 
ingratiated himself stiavttaie joculari. (This last is the only 
Word that seeme to have any appropriated meaning.) This 
will account for the indistinct incoherent account given by 
Stow, <*Rahere, a pleasant-witted gentleman, and tiierefore 
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in his time called tli€ King's Minatrel." Survey of Lojnä. Ed< 
1Ö98, p. 308. 

(ü) In €ie early timeSj evertf Harper uoas e^pecteä to sing,] 
See on IMb Hubject King Alfred's Version of Csedmon, above 
in note (h), page l^i. 

So in Hom-Child ^ King Allof ordera hia ateward Athel- 
In'UB to 

^tflehe biiü of harpe imd of son^. 

In tlie Squire of Lowe Degree, the King offera to bis 
dangbter, 

Ye ahajl h^v^ burpaf aaatry^j and Bong^ 
And Chaucer, Ln bis description of tlie Limitonr or Mendi- 
cant Fri^r, speaks of barping aß inseparable from ainging 
(L p. 11, ver. 2Ö8), 

— In bla barptnff , whim tbat be ttaddii ionge. 

(u2) As the ma^^t accomptished, ^c] See Hoveden, p* 108^ 
in the foUowing paaaage, wbich bad erroncoualy been applied 
to King Kicbard himaelf, tili Mr. Tyrwbitt (Chaucer, iy. 
page 62) ßhowed it to belong to hia Chattcelor. 'Müc ad 
auginentum et famam Bui nominiSf emeDdicata aarmina, et 
rhytbmos adulatorioa comparabatj et de regno t^rancorum 
Cantores et Joctilatorea muneribaa allere rat, ut de illo 
cimerent in platels: et jam dicebatur ubique^ quod non erat 
taüa iß orbe**' For otber particularB relating to tbis Cban- 
celorj see T* Warton*a Hist. vol. ü. Addlt. to p, 113 of vol. i. 

(n3) Boih the Norman and English languages wQ^d he heard 
at (he höuses of (he greaL] A remarkable proof of tliis is, that 
the moat dlligent inquirers after ancient Englisb rbymee, 
find the earliest they can discover in the mouths of tbe Nor- 
man noblea. Sueb aa that of Bobert Eari of Leieester and 

* Tbe Harp (Lat, Wham) dlffareiä froni the Saulry, ot Paaltry (Lat. F^- 
tenum) , ip tb%t th^i foriner was a striD^d iostmiiieialt ^iid tho I aller waj 
mounlod wlthwlrti: tbera vf^as iklso af]iiie differäUCQ tu Ute conaEriiütion qf 
tbe beUie«, &<i, Sab "fiartliolonifGus dfl proprieCiLtlbas renun^" asEn^Uabed 
bf Tre^lfl« *]^d BstmaUf ed. 1534, in Sir J. HM.wkÜL>i'A Hbt, lt. p. 3S5, 
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his Flemings in 1173, temp. Hen. 11. (litde more than a 
Century affcer the Conquest) recorded bj Lambarde in bis 
Dictionary of England, p. 36. 

*' Hoppe Wyllken, hoppe WjUken. 
Ingland is thine and myne,*^ fte. 

And that noted boast of Hugb Bigot, Earl of Norfolk, in 
the same reign of King Henry II. , vide Camdeni Britamda 
(art. Suffolk),1607, folio. 

" Were I in my castle of Bongey 
Vpon the riuer of Waueney 
I would ne caro for the king of Cockeney.** 

Indeed many of our old metrieal romances, wbether ori- 
ginally English, or translated from the Freneb to be sung to 
an English audience, are addressed to persona of higb rcmk, 
as appears from their beginning thus, — "Listen, Lordings," 
and the like. These were prior to the time of Cbaucer, as 
appears from vol. üi. p. 25, et seqq. And yet to his time onr 
Norman nobles are supposed to have adhered to their French 
language. 

(y) TTiat intercommunity, ^c. between the F^ench and EngliA 
Minstrels, ^c.\ This might, perhaps, in a great measure, be 
referred even to the Norman conquest, when the victon 
brought with them all their original opinions and fables; 
which could not fail to be adopted by the English Minstrels 
and others, who solicited their favour. This interchange, &c 
between the Minstrels of the two nations, would be aifter- 
wards promoted by the great intercourse produced among 
all the nations of Christendom in the generäl Crusades, and 
by that spirit of chivalry which led Knights and their at- 
tendants, the Heraids and Minstrels, &c., to ramble abont 
continuaÜy, from one court to another, in order to be preaent 
at solemn turnaments and other feats of arms. 

(y2) Is not the only instance, ^c] The constant admission 
granted to Minstrels was so established a privilege, that it 
became a ready expedient to writers of fiction. Thus, in tfae 
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old romaoee of Hom-CMld^ the Prince&s Rymenyld being con* 
fined in an inaccessible Castle, the princBi h^r lover, and eome 
assistant knigbts^ with cDucealed arms^ a^&uioe the miustrel 
character; aud approacliing the caatle witb their "Gleyinge" 
or Minstrelsj, are heard by the lord of it, who being in- 
formed they were ^^harpeirs, jogelers, and fythelers^/* haa 
tbem admittedf when 

^'fiura aatta hlm &beaclie [i. «h od a bfluchj 
Is {i* 9. hla] hafpe lie gan clenche 
He mads RjmBaltd a lay.''^ 

TMb Beta the prlneess a-woepittg^ and leads to the cata- 
Mtrophe; for he immediately advanees to **the Borde'* or 
table ^ killfi the raviaheF} and releases the lady. 

(v3) * . assumed the dress and character of a ffarper, ^c] 
We have this curiouB Hi^torkttä in the recorda of Lacock 
Nunnery, in Wiltshire^ which had been founded by thia 
Countesa of Salisbury. See Vincent^s Discovery of Errors in 
Braoke'ß Catalogue of Nobility, &c. folio, pp. 445, 446, &c. 
Take the foUowing extract (and see Bugdale's Baron. L 
p, 176): 

*^Ela uxor Gnlüelmi LongeBpee primi, nata fuit apnd 
Ambresbiriam ^ patra et matre Nonnannis. 

*^ Pater itaque ejua defectua senio migravit ad Cbriatunij 
A. D. 1196. Mater ejus ante bienninm obiit. . , . . . Interea 
Domina charissima clnm per cognatos adducta fuLt in Nor- 
manniam^ et ibidem sub tntä et arcta cuetodiä nutrita. £odem 

^ JooBLBK (Lat^ Jocutaiüf) was a very aacleut Dams für a Mlnatr^K Of 
wliat uature ihä perfonnancä of th« Jocvlator Mas^ wc m&y Uam trom tba 
RDgl^t^r of Bl Bwltbin'a Priory at WlncboatfiT (T. WartoOi I.e9). ^^Et cant3^ 
bat JocuLik^TOR qiildam nomine liorebertua öanticum Colbir&Hdi^ necDOD 
Qe^ium Etnrni r&gltie a Judlclci Ig^ulij llbarate, In auLa Frioria.'^ Ui» loBtra- 
ffiMfül waa oometliaes tho FtteblSh or Flddlo, Lat. Fidicvtla r which oc<!urN 
In %lM Azifflo-SAxau Lexlcon. Qu tbfii jinbjort wo Ua^^o a ctirloiLa pasflaga 
from A MB* of tbfl hiv^ of th^ Salnts In EDetro^ «upix^^ed to be e&rller than. 
Uie year 1200 (T, Wartoa^B HUt, i. p. l?), viz, 

** Christo fro hiin atirved li^aga 
Tbo kjnpi lovQd m^lodyo much of fiLhele axtd of Bon^e: 
So tbat bis Jogelär on & day beforon him gon tn pleye fi&stfi| 
Aa4 in a tymo he oemped In hia soug tbe devU at Ud^io*"^ 
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tempore in Angliä fiiit quidam miles nomine GküielmiiB Tal- 
bot, qui induit se habitum Peregrini [Anglice, a PUgrim\ in 
Normanniam transfretavit et moratos per duo« annos, huc 
atque illuc vagans, ad explorandam dominam Elam Sarom. 
Et iM inventä, exuit habitum Peregrini, et induit se quasi 
Cjtharisator et Curiam ubi morabatur intravit Et ut erat 
homo JoeoBus, in Gestis Antiquorum valde peritus, ibidem 
gratantcr fuit acceptus quasi familiaris. Et quando tempus 
aptum invenit, in Angliam repatriavit, habens secum ietam 
venerabilem dominam Elam et hseredem comitatus Sarom; 
et eam Regi Richardo prsesentavit. Ac ille Isdtissime eam 
suscepit, et Fratri buo Guillelmo Longespee maritavit .... 
^^A. D. 1226, Dominus Guill. Longespee primua nonas 

Martii obiit. Ela vero uxor ejus 7 annis supenmdt. 

Una die Duo monasteria fundavit primo mane zvi. SLaL Maii, 
A. D. 1232, apud Lacock, in quo sanct» degunt CanoniBse. . . 
Et Henton post nonam, anno vero setatis süss xlv." &c. 

(w) For the preceding account, Dugdale refers to Monast. 
Angl. i. [r. ii.] p. 185, but gives it as enlarged by D. Powel, 
in bis Hist. of Cambria, p. 196, who is known to have followed 
ancient Welsh MSS. The words in the Monasticon arei, — 
**Qui accersitis Sutoribus Cestri» et Histrionibus , festinanter 
cum exercitu suo venit domino suo facere suceursum. Walen- 
ses vero videntes multitudinem magnam venientem, relictft 
obsidione fugerunt. ... Et propter hoc dedit Cornea antedic- 
tus . . . . Constabulario dominationem Sutorum et Histrionnm. 
Constabularius vero retinuit sibi et hseredibus suis domina- 
tionem Sutorum: et Histrionum dedit vero Seneschallo." (So 
the passage should apparentlybe pointed; but either et or 
vero seems redundant.) 

We shall see below, in note (z), the proper import of the 
Word Histriones: but it is very remarkable that this is not the 
word used in the grant of the Constable De Lacy to Dutton, 
but ^'Magisterium omnium Leccatorum et Meretricium totiiu 
Cestreshire, sicut liberius illum [sie] Magisterium teneo de 
Comite" (vid. Blount's Ancient Tenures, p. 156). New, a« 
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und^r tloB grant the heirs of Button coufessedly held tot 
many ages a mmp^ierial juriidietion over all the Minatrela 
and Mudiciana of ihat coimtjj and as it could nat be con- 
veyed by the word Meretrices^ the natural infereace ie that 
the Minetrelfl were expreased by the term Leccatörei. It ia 
true, Du Gange, compiling his Gloasary, eould only find in 
the wntere he consalted thia word uaed in the ahusive eenie^ 
often applied to every aynonyme of the spart) ve and diasolute 
Minstrel, viz. Scurra, vanüaquus^ parasitus^ eputo^ &c* (Thia 
I conceive to be the proper arrangement of theae explaxia- 
tions f whlch onlj expreaa the eharaeter giyen to the tninstrel 
elsewhere: gee Du Gange pa^wt, and notea (c), (m)^ (f), (i), 
voL iii. 2 , &cO But he quotea an ancient MS- in French 
metre, whereJu the Leccout (Lat, Leccator) and the Miastrel 
are joined tegether ^ as reeeiving frpm Charlein^gne a grant 
of the territory of Provence^ and from whom the Proven^al 
Tronbadoura were derived, &c, See the passage above tu 
note (o), p, IviL 

The esception in favour of the family of Dutton ia thus 
eipresaed in the Statute, Anno 39 Eliz. chap. iv, entitled, 
"Ab Act for puniehment of Roguea^ Vagabonda, and Stard|^ 
Beggars.*' 

*^§ II. , . . AllPeneerB, Bearwardi, Common Players of 
Enterludea, and Afinsitreis^ wanderiug abroad (other thau 
Players of Enterludea belonging to any Baron of this Healmj 
or any other honourable Persona ge of greater degree , to be 
Ätithoriaed to play under the hund and &eal of arma of auch 
Baron or Person age) : all Juglers^ Tlnkera, PedlerSj &Cn, . • 
aball be adjudged and deemed Rogues, Vagabonda, and 
Sturdy Beggars , &c. 

'^§ X* Provided alwaya, that thia Act, or any thiiig therein 
coatained, or any authority thereby given, ahall not in any 
wise estend to dlBinherit, prejudice, or hinder, John Dutton, 
of Dutton, in the counfy of Cbeatery Eaquire, hia heirs or aa* 
Bigns, for, touching or conceming any liberty, preheminence, 
authority, Jurisdiction , or inheritance, which the aaid John 
Datton now lawfuUy uieth, or bath, or lawfully may or ought 
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to use within the Countj-Palatine of Chester, md the Goanty 
of the City of Chester, or either of them, 1^ reason of aay 
ancient Charters of any ELings of this Land, or by rewK» of 
any prescription , usage, or title whatweyer.' 

The same clauses are renewed in the last Aet on thw rab- 
ject, passed in the reign of Geo. III. 

(x) Eduxxrd I at the knighimg of ha son, ire.] See 

Nie. Triveti Annales, Oxon. 1719, 8vo. p. 342. 

''In festo Pentecostes Kex filium suum armis militaribus 
cinxit, et cum eo Comites WarennisB et Arundeliaa, alicsque, 
quorum numerus ducentos et quadraginta dicitar fTfcupinnff 
Eodem die cum sedisset Kex in mensa, novis militibiu eir- 
cumdatus, ingressa Minisirellorum Multitudoj portantinm mul- 
tiplici ornatu amictum, ut milites prsdcipue noyoa invitarent, 
et inducerent, ad yovendum factum armorum aliquod oonun 
signo." 

(y) By an express regulation, frc] See in Hearne*8 Append. 
ad Lelandi Collectan. vol. vi. p. 36, "A Dietarie, Writtes 
published after the Ordinance of Earles and Barona, Anno 
Dom. 1315." 

''Edward, by the grace of God, &c. to Sheriffes, &c. greet- 
yng. Forasmuch as . . . . many idle persons, under colour of 
Mynstrelsie, and going inmessages, and other faignedbosines» 
have ben and yet be receaved in other mens houses to meate 
and drynke , and be not therwith contented yf they be not 
largely consydered with gyftes of the Lordes of the houses, 
&c. . . . We wyilyng to restrayne such outrageous enterpriaes 
and idleness, &c. have ordeyned .... that to the houses of 
Prelates, Earles, and Barons, none resort to meate and 
drynke, unlesse he be a Mynstrel, and of these Minstrels that 
there come none, except it be three or four Minstreb of 
Honour at the most in one day , unlesse he be desired of the 
Lorde of the House. And to the houses of meaner men that 
none come unlesse he be desired, and that such as shall come 
so, holde themselves contented with meate and drynke, and 
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with such curtesie a» the Maister of tlie House wyl sbewo 
unto them üf hb ownö good wyll^ without their aakjng of 
anj thyng* Aiid yf any one do agaynst ihh Ordinaunce, at 
the first tjme he to loa« hia Mmatrelaie , and at the second 
tjme to foreweare bis craft, and never to be receaved for a 
JVIkistrcl in anj houae. . , , Yeven at Langlej the Ti, daj of 
August, in the ix* yere of am* reigne/ 

These abuaea arose again to as great a height as ever in 
little more than a Century after, in consequence, X euppose^ 
of the licentiotisness that crept in during the civil wars of 
York and Laacaeter. This appears from the Charter 9 E, 
IV-, referred to inpageilüi. '^Ej querulosä insinuatione ..,- 
Mmistraliorum noatrorum accepimua qualiter nonnulli rüdes 
agricolEB et artificea diversarum misterarum regni nostri An- 
giia^y :BiiJcerunt se fore Miniatrallos^ quorum aliqal Liberatam 
Qostram eia minime datam portarent, seipaos etiam fingen tes 
esse Altnstrallos nosiros propritis^ cojns quidem liiberatie ac 
dictse artis sive occupatio nis Almiatrallornm colore, iu diversis 
partibuB regtij tioatri praedicti grandea pecuniaj*um ex actione© 
de ligeis nostrla deceptive coliigunt," &c. 

Abnae« of this klnd prevailed much later in Walea, as ap* 
peara from the famous CommisBion issued out in 9 Elm. (1567), 
for bestowing the Sh-ver Haäp on the best Minstreli Ryth- 
mer, or £ard^ in the principality of North Wales ', of which h 
fuller account will be givea below in note (b b 3). 

(z) /f Mt (hus related by Stow.\ See hia Sarvey of London, 
Äjc, foL 1633. p. 521. [Acc. of Woatoi. Hall] Stow had thia 
paesage from Walsingham's Hist, Ang, , , . "Intravit qusedam 
mulier omata Histrionali habitu, equum bonntn insidena His- 
trionalitcT phaleratam^ quce mensaa more Histrionum ciir- 
cuivit; et tandcm ad Regis mensam per gradua aBceudit, et 
quandam litcram coraui rege posuit, et retracto fr^ao (aalu- 
tatis ubique diacumbentibus) prout venerat ita reeessitj" &c, 
Aüglic. Norm, Script. &c. Franc. 1603, fol p. 109. 

it may be obsetved here, that Minstrcls and othera 
öftcn rode on horsebaek up to the royal table, wheu 
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the kings were feastiog in their great hall». See in Üob toL 
p. 59, &c. 

The anBwer of the porten (when they were afterwaids 
blamed for admitting her) also deserres attention. ''Non esse 
moris domoB regise Histriones ab ingressu quomodolibet pro- 
hibere," &c. Walsingh. 

That Stow rightly translated the Latin word Bisttio heie 
by Minsir dj meaning a musician that Bang, and whose sab- 
jects were stories of chiyalry, admits of easy proof : fbr in the 
Gesta Romanorum j chap. czi., Mercury is represented atf 
Coming to Argus in the character of a Minstrel; when he 
^^incepitj more Histrionico^ fabulas dicere, etplemmqne can- 
tare." (T. Warton, iii. p. li.) And Moratori cites a passage 
in an old Italian chronicle, wherein mention is made of a 
stage erected at Milan: — "Super quo Histriones cantabant^ 
sicut modo cantatur de Kolando et Oliverio." — Antich. Hai, 
ii. p. 6. (Obsery. on the Statutes, 4th edit. p. 362.) 

See also notes (e), page Ix. &c., and (f), p. Ixii. &c. 

(▲▲) There sJiould seem to Tuive heen toomen oftMsprofession.] 
This may be inferred from the variety of names appropriated 
to them in the middle ages, viz. Anglo-Sax. Iihpme8en [Glee- 
maiden] , äc, glypienbemaben, slypbybenejrpa (vide supra, 
p. Ixvii.), Fr. Jengleresse^ Med. Lat. Joculatrix, MmistraUssa, 
Famina Ministerialis, &c. (Vide Du Gange, Gloss. and 
Suppl.) 

See what is said in page xliii. conceming the " Sisters of 
tLe fratemity of Minstrels;" see also a passage quoted by Dr. 
Bumey (ii.dl5) fromMuratori, of the Chorus of women singing 
through the streets, accompanied with musical instrumenta, 
in 1268. 

Had the female described by Walsingham been a Tom- 
bestere, or Dancing-woman (see Tyrwhitt*s Chaucer, ir. 307, 
and Y. Gloss.) , that historian woiüd probably have used the 
word Saltairix. (See T. Warton, i. 240, note m.) 

These Saltatrices were prohibited from ezhibiting in 
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choreheB and ehnrch-jardfl along with Joculattyres^ Hütriones, 
witb whom tbey were aometimea classed , especially hj the 
rigid eccteslastics ^ wha ceQeured, in the severest terms , all 
tkese sportive charaeterB» (Yide T. Warton, m loco citatQ. 
et vide supra notes (k), (f ), &c.) 

Aad Lare J would abBerve, that althougL Fauchet and 
otherBubsäquent writeTS aSact toarranga tha fleyeralinembers 
of the minstrel profession under the differeat clasBes of Tra- 
verres {oT Trouhadmirs) , ChanterreSf Cfynieours^ &tid Jugleurs^ 
&c. (vide page Ivii.) , as if they were distinct and eeparftte 
Orders of menf clearly distiDguished from each otber by theae 
appropriate terms j we find no süfficient gronnda for this in 
the oldest writers; but the general namea in Latin, Hisfrio^ 
MtJHuSy Joculator^ Alinktralhis , &c.^ in Fr euch, Menestrierj 
Mtnes^trel^ Jonf/leuTf Jugleur^ &c.; and inEngliah^ JogeUur^ 
Jutfler^ Minstrel^ and the like, seem to be given them inditt- 
criminately. And one er otber of theae names seema to hate 
been sometimeB applied to evei*y »pecies of men whose buai- 
neEsa it was to entertain or divort {joculari)^ whether with 
poesy, ßinging^ mnaie, or geBtieulation, singly, or with a mii* 
ture of all theae, Yet aa all men of thia aort were conaidered 
as belonging to one class, order, or Community (many of tbe 
äbove arts being sometiioes exercised by the same perBon), 
tbey had all of them doubtleBs the same privileges, and it 
equaUy throws Ught upon the gcneral history of the profea- 
eion, to show wbat favour or encouragement was given , at 
any particular period of time, to any one branch of it- 1 
have not, tberefore, thought itaeedfnl to inqnirc^ whether, 
in the varioui pasBages quoted in these pages, the word 
Minsir ^j &e. is always to be understood in ita 6xact and 
proper meaning of a Singer to the Harp, &c. 

That men of very different arts and talents were included 
QXider the common name of Minstrels, &c-, appcars from a 
Tariety of authoritiea. Thus we have Menmireü de Trompe.% 
aaid M&nestreU de Bouche^ in the SuppL to Du Gange, c, 12*27, 
and it appearB still more evident fro^) an old Freach Hhymer, 
whom 1 aball qnote at large. 
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** Les Qaeiis< nwnda Im ÜSnMttivti f 
Et si a fet^ crier entre eis, 
Qai U meillor tröffe" saaroit 
Dire\ ne faire, qa*U auroit 
Sa robe d^esearlste neave. 
L*ana Menestrele k Tautre reure 
Fere son mestier, tel qu^il sot, 
Li uns fet Tyvre , Taatre sot; 
Li uns chante , li antre note ; 
EtUaatresditlariote; 
Et li autres la Jenglerie' 
011 qui sevent de jonglerie 
Vielent par devant le Oonte; 
Aueuns Ja qni fiibliaas conte 
U i ot did mainte ris^e ," &o. 

Fäblüntx et ConUa, 12mo. tom. ü. p. 161. 

And what species of entertainment was afforded hj the 
ancient Juggleurs, we leam from the foUowing citation £rom 
an old Romance, written in 1230. 

'' Qnand les tables ostees forent 
C^ü juggleurs in pies esturent 
S^ont vielles, et harpes prisees 
Chansons, sons, vers, etreprises 
Et gesUa chant^ nos ont.** 

Sir J. Hawkins, ii. 44, from Andr. Du Chene. See also 
Tyrwhitt's Chaucer, iv. p. 299. 

All the before-mentioned sports went bj the general 
name of Mirdstralcia^ Mmistellorum Ludicra, &c. — ** Charta 
an. 1377, apud R3nner, yü. p. 160. 'Peracto autem prandio, 
ascendebat D. Rez in cameram suam cum Praslatis, Magna- 
tibus, et Proceribus prasdictis: et deinceps Magnates, MiHtes, 
et Domini, aliique Generosi diem illum, usque ad tempus 
coensB, in tripudüs, cor eis ^ et solempnibus MmistrcUcäs, prsB 
gaudio solempnitatis illius continuarunt.'" — (Du Gange, 
Grloss. 773.) [This was at the Coronation of King Richard H.] 

It was common for the Minstrels to dance, as well as to 
harp and sing (see above, note (e), p. Iz.). Thus in the old 
romance of Tirante d Blanco; Yal. 1511, the 14th cap. lib. ii. 

> Le Comiite. ^ Falt. • Somette [a glbe, a Jest, or floutinff.] 

9 Janglerie, babillage, raillerie. 
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begins thus, ^^DcipneB que 1b,b Mesäs fueron al^das TinierDn 
Iqb Minis triles; j delant« de 1 Key, y de la Eeyna dan^aron 
un rato: y despuea truxeron colacion." 

They alio, probably, araoug thelr other feata, played 
tricks of aleight of band: bence tbe word Jugler came to 
signify a performer of Legerdemain; and it was BQtnetImei 
used in this sense (to whicb it is now appropriated) even so 
early aa tbe time of Cbaucer, who, ia bia Sqtdre^s T<üe (ii. 108), 
apeaki of tbe börfie of bra»5, aa 

Ab JoQELouBa plalea at t^bbo fcates ^ete."^ 
See abo tbe Frere's Tale, 1. p. 279, v, 7049. 



(AI 2) Femaks plafmg on tJte Jfarp.] Tbus in tbe old ro- 
mance of Syr Degore (or Degree^ vol. iii. no. 22 ^ p. 28), wö^ 
have [Sign. D. i.], 

''The lad>% tliiLt was ao faire aad brigLt, 
tJpoii her bed she aate down ryi^ht; 
8hB harpf^d notea swete and änCi 
[Her mayd^ fiJlod a plece uf wine.] 
And SjT Degore aate him döwu^i 
Für tQ hiji&r thg harpi^a aüwnß.''^ 

Tbe fourtb bne being omitted in tbe pr. copy, ig eupplied j 
from tbe folio MS. 

In tbe Squyr of Lowe Degre£ (vol. iii. no. 24, p. 29), tbQ 1 
king ftays to bie daugbter [Sign. D. i.] 

*'Y^ frere woat tci harpe and syng, 
And be tbe meryo&t in cbamber ßotdyiig.'* 

In the Car^c of CarlisU {voh iii. no. 10, p. 25) j we have 
tbe followbg pasaage. [Polio MS. p. 451, v. 217.] 

** Downo {^aniQ s l&dy fiäsro and frae, 
And 9«tt ber on tbe Carlen kneet 
One wbtleji shce barped anolber wbilea eonff» 
Botb of pju-amoiirfi md lou^nge amonge«*' 

And in tbe romanee of Eger und Grme {vol. iii. no. 12, 
p. 26), we bav© [ibid. p. 127, coL 2], in part i, ver. 263, 
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** The Udj9 Ujn of hew and hyde 
Shee Mite downe by the bed aide 
ShM Uid a ■outer [psaltry] vpon her knee 
Thereon shee pUld ftill loyesomelye. 
. . . And her 9 nutydeni sweetlye senge.** 

A rimilar passage occurs in part iv. ver. 129 (page 186). Bttt 
these instaiices are sofficient. 

(bb) A Charter io appoint a Kmg of the Mneirti».] 

Entitled, Carta LeRny de Mimstraulx (in Latin, Higtriones, 
vide Plott, p. 437). A copj of this charter is printed in 
Monast. Anglic. i. 355, and in BlounVs Law Diction. 1717 
(art. King,) 

That tluB was a most respectable officer, both here and 
on theContinent, will appear from the passages quoted below, 
and therefore it could onlj have been in modern times, when 
the proper meaning of Üie original terms Minisiraulzy and 
Histrionesy was forgot, that he was called King of the Fiddlers ; 
on which subject see below, note (be2). 

Conceming the King of the Minstrde we have the following 
curious passages coUected by Du Gange, Gloss. iv. 773. 

^^Rex Ministellorum; supremus mter Ministellos: de cujus 
munere, potestate in cseteros Ministellos agit Charta Hen- 
rici IV. Begis AngliaB in Monast. Anglicano, tom. i. pag. 355. 
— Charta originalis an. 1338. Je Bobert Caveron Boy des 
Menestreuls du Boyaume de France. Alise ann. 1357 et 1362. 
Copin de Brequin Boy des Menestres du Boyaume de France. 
Computum de auxiliis pro redemptione Begis Johannis, ann. 
1367. Pour une Couronne tVArgent qu'il donna le jour de la 
Tiphaine au Boy des Menestrels. 

**BegestimiMagnorumDierumTrecensium an. 1296. Super 
quod Joannes dictus CharmiUons Juglator, cui Dominus Bez 
per suas literas tanquam Regem Juglatorum in civitate Tre- 
censi Magisteriimi Juglatorum , quemadmodum suse placeret 
voluntati, concesserat." Gloss. c. 1587. 

There is a very curious passage in Pasquier*s Recherches 
de la France^ Paris, 1633, folio, liv. 7, eh. v. p. 611, wherein 
he appears to be at a loss how to account for the title of TJe- 
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Roy^ aeaumed by the old composeri af metrical TOnjancei : in 
one tyi which th6 autkor esprefialj declares himself to haye 
beeu a Min&ireL The solutdan of tlie difficulty, tbat lie had 
been Le Roy des Menestrels , will be esteemed more probable 
tban what Pasquier here advances 5 for I have never eeen tbe 
title of Prince given to a Minstrel, &c. ecjK "A nos vieux 
Poetes , . , » comme . . fufit qu'ils eussent certain jeux de prix 
en leurs Poes 1 es, ile . . , . konoroLcnt du notne, tantot de Roy^ 
tan tot de FrincCf celuj qui avoit le mieiix faiet eomme noua 
vojöQS entre lea ArcherB, ÄrbalestierB^ et Harqiiebuaierß estre 
fait le semblable. Ainsi l'Autbeur du Eomaa d'Oger le Danoii 
s'appelle Boy, 

^*Icj ondfoltt eot eil Lim ftofls 
QuI des aafaDj Ogor oat appolles 
Or Tueillo Diex qu'il soH par&cliovez 
En tel msjiiero kestre D*au pulst blamez 
L.Ü Roy Adains [r, Adenes] kl U'eit r^in^k. 

" Et en celuj de Cleomades, 

*^C]6 Llvrs da Gleomadea 
Rimd-je I« Eäy Ademes 

^*Mot de Rtitfj qui aeroit trea-mal appropri^ h. im Menestrier^ 
SL d'aLlIeurs on ne le rapportoit k un jeu du priz ; £t de faiet 
il eembl^ que de noiatre temps , il y en edst encorea queique 
remarquea, en ce que le mat de Joumglenr a'estant par a Uc- 
ee saion de tenopa tourn^ en bateiagej noua avona veu en noatre 
jeunesae les Jouingleura ae trouver k certain jour tous les ans 
en la ville de Chauny en Picardie, pour faire monstre de leur 
meatrier devant le monde j a qui mieui. Et ce que j^en dis 
icy n'e&t paa pour vilipender cea anciena Eimeurs, ainei pour 
monstrer qu'il wlj a cboie ai belle qui ne s'an^antisae avect 
le tempa." 

We see bere that,in tbe time ofPaaquier, the poor Minstrel 
was sunk into as low eatimation in Franee, as be waa tben or 
afterwards in England; but bybia apology for comparingthe 
H JtiuingleuTS^ wbo aaseuabied to exerciae tlieir faculty, in bis 

■ youth j to tbe ancietit Rimeurs, it is piain they eierted thelr 

■ akill in rbyme. 
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Ab £6r king Adenes, or Adenes (whose name in the fint 
passage above is corraptlj printed Adam»), he U reeorded in 
the Bü>lioikeqtie des Romans, Amst. 1784, 12mo. toL L page 
232, to have composedthe two romancei in vene aboye men- 
tioned, and a third, entitled, Lß Roman de Bertm; all three 
being preservcd in a MS. written about 1270. His Bon Due 
Henry, I conceive to have been Heniy Duke of Brabant. 

(bb2) King of the Minstreb, &c.] See Anstit'f Regiiter 
of the Order of the Qarter, ii. p. 303, who teils ob, "The Pre- 
sident or Qoveruour of the Minstrels had the like denomina- 
tion of Roy in France and Burgundy ; and in England, Jcka 
of Giiunt constitutitd such an officer hj a patent; and long 
1)1! füre his tiino payments were made by the Crown to [a] 
King of the Minstrels by Edw. I. Regi Roberto Ministrallo 
Hcutifero ud arma conunoranti ad vadia Begis anno 5to. 
I Hibl. Cotton. Vcspas. c. 16. f. 3], as likewise [Libro Garderob. 
'jr> E. l.J Ministrallis in die nuptiarum Comitissas Holland 
iWm Kogis, Regi Pago, Johanni Yidulatori, &c. Morello 
Uogi, &c. Druetto Monthaut, et Jacketto de Scot. Regibus, 
cuilibet corum, zl. s. Regi Pagio de Hollandia, &c. Under 
Ed. II. we likewise find other entrles, Regi Roberto et alüs 
Ministrallis facientibus Menistrallias [MinistralciaB, qu.] auat 
corain Rege. [Bibl. Cotton. Nero, c. 8. p. 84. b. Comp. 
Qarderob. j That King granted Willielmo de Morlee dicto 
Roy de North, Ministrallo Regis, domos qu» fuerunt Johan- 
lüs le Boteler dicti Roy Brunhaud [Pat. de terr. forisfact. 16K 
III.]." He adds below (p. 304), a similar instance of a i2esB 
Juglatorum, and that the "King of the Minstrels" at length 
was styled in France Roy des Violons (Furetiere Diction. 
Univcrs.), as with us, "King of the Fiddlers;*' on which 
subjeet see below, note (eb2). 

(bb3) The Statute 4 Hen. IV. (1402), c. 27, runs in these 
terms, "Item, pur eschuir plusieurs diseases et mischiefiB 
qont advenuz devaunt ces heures en la terre de Qales par 
plusieurs Westours,Rymours, Minstralx, et autresVacabondeB, 
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ordalgnez eat et eatabüz qe nul Westour^ liymour, MiDistral 
ne Vacabond soit aueunemeDt austenuz en la terre de Galea 
pur fair« kymorthas ou coillage sur La commune poeple illoe- 
ques»*^ ThiB ib among the severo laws agamet the Welsh, 
pasaed duriug the resentment DCcaBioned by the outxagca 
committed under Owen Glendouj; and as tbe Welih Bards 
had eicited their comitrymen to rebeilion against tbe Englieb 
gOTemment, it ie not to be wondered that thfj Aet is con- 
ceived in terms of the utaiost Indignation and contempt 
against tliis clasa of tnen, who are described bm Rifmours, 
Mtm'slrabSy which are apparently bere uaed as only syno- 
ny mous tenna to eiprese the Welah ßards witb the uaual 
eraberanee of our Acts of Parliament; for if tbeir Alinülralx 
had be€n mere musiciana , they would not bave required the 
Tigilance of tbe Engl iah legielature to suppreas them. It was 
tbeir aonga exciting their countrymen to in surre ction wbicb 
pToduced "lea diseasea et miachiefs an La terre de Galea^" 

It lö also submitted to the reader, wbether the aame ap- 
plicatlon of the terms doea not still more clearly appear in 
tbe Commisaion isaaed in 1567, and print^d in Evan Evans'a 
Specimens of Welch Poetty, 1764, 4to. p. v* for beatowing 
the Selvxr Habp on *Hbe cbief of that faculty." For after 
setting forth *Hbat vagrant and idle peraons, naming tbem- 
aelTea Minsirels^ Eyihmera, and Bards ^ had lately grown into 
auch intolerable multitude within the Prineipality in North 
Wales, that not only gentlemen and othere by their abame- 
Leaa diaorders are oftentimea diaquieted in their babitatlona, 
but also eipert Minsirei^ and MimdanA in tonge and cunyngs 
thereby mucb diacouraged ," &c, and ^*]imdred [of] livings 
atid preferment,*' &c., it appointa a time and place , wherein 
all ^^ persona that intend to maintain their living by name or 
eolour of Minsirels^ Rtfthmers^ or Bards ^** within fiye ahirea of 
N. Walea, ^^shall appear to sbow their learninga accord- 
ingly,*^ &c. And the Commissionera are required to admit 
■ lach aa sball be found wortby, into and under the degreef^ 
H heretofore in uae, ao that they may "use, exerciae, and foüow 
H tb€ sciencea and factiltiea of their professions in such deeent 

^ m 
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Order as sliall appertain to each of iheir degiees.** And the 
Test are to retum to some honest labour, &c. up<m pain to be 
taken as stordj and idle vagabonds, &c. 

(bb4) Holingshed translated this passage from Tho. de 
Elmham's "Vita et Gesta Henrici Y." seil. <<Soli Omnipotenti 
Deo 86 velle victoriam impntari .... in tantom, qaod cantui 
de sao triumpho fieri, seu per Citharistas vel alios qaoteonqae 
cantari penitus prohibebat." [Edit. Heamii, 1727, p. 73.] 
As in bis version, Holingshed attributes the tnaking as well 
as singmg ditties to Minstrels, it is piain he knew that men of 
this profession had been accnstomed to do both. 

(c o) Tke Houshold Book, &c.] See Section V. 

" Of the Noumbre of all my Lords Servannts." 
"Item, Mynstralls in Houshold, iij. viz. A Taberett, a 
Lnyte, and a Rebecc." [The rebeck was a kind of fiddle with 
three strings.] 

Sect. XLIV. 3. 
"Rewardis to bis Lordshipis Servaunts," &c. 
"Item, My Lorde usith ande accustomyth to gyf yerly, 
when bis Lordschipp is at home, to bis Mynstrallis that be 
daly in bis houshold, as bis Tabret, Lute, ande Bebek, upon 
New-Yeres-day in the momynge when they doo play at my 
Lordis chambre doure for bis Lordschipe and my Lady, xz. s. 
Viz. xiij. s. iiij. d. for my Lorde, and rj. s. viij. d. for my 
Lady, if sehe be at my Lords fyndynge, and not at hir owen; 
and for playing at my Lordis sone and heir chaumbre douro, 
the Lord Percy, ij. s. And for playinge at the chaumbre 
doures of my Lords yonger Sonnes, my yonge Maisters, after 
viii. d. the pece for every of them.—xxiij. s. iiij. d." 
Sect. XLIV. 2. 
"Rewardis to be yeven to strangers, as Players, 
Mynstralls, or any other," &c. 
" Fürst , my Lorde usith and accustomyth to gyf to the 
Kings Jugler; .... when they custome to come onto hym 
yerly, rj. s. viij. d. 
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"Itenij nvy Lord nsitb and accustomytb to ^f yerely the 
Kymge or Üie Queens s Barwardej if tliej have one, when they 
cußtom to Com Tiato hym yerly^ — yj* a» vlij. d» 

" Item, my Lorde uaith and accEstomyth to gyfe yerly to 
every Erlis MjnBtxellis , when thoy cuetome to come to hym 
jcraly, iij* a. iiij, d. An de if tbey coine to my Lord ealdoine, , 
ones m ij or iij yeres, thau vj. s* vüj* d. 

" Item, my Lorde uEitli and accustomedetli to gife yerely 
to an Erls Edynstrali, Ü be be his speßiali lorde , irende^ or 
kynsman^ if they come yerely to his Lordschipe . * . . Aiide if I 
they cotQB *to my lord^ aeldome, ones in ü or iü yeres **,." 
# -M- # » «^ 

**Item, my Lorde useth ande accnatomyth to gyf yerely a 
Dookes or Erlis Trumpetts, if they com vj togetker to his 
Lordahipp, vi 2. if they come yerly ^ tj» a* viäj* d. Ande if they 
come but in ij or üj yeres^ than x. b. 

** Item , my Lorde useth and accustometh to gife yerly^ 
wben his Lordship is at bome, to gyf to iij of the Kynga 
Sliams, wben they eom fco my Lorde yerely, x, s." 



I 



I cannot conclude thb note without observing, thatin this 
enumeration the family Minstrela seem to have bcen muai- 
eiana ojily ^ aud yet botb tUe Earl'a Trumpcts and the Kmg^s 
Sbawms are evideivtly dUtingaished from the Earl's Minstrela 
aod tbe Kirg'e Jodler, Now we find Jug</lers still conpled 
with IHpers m Barkiay*fl Egloges^ eirc. 1514. ( War ton j ii. 254.) 

(c □ 2) The honoura and vewards eonferred on Minstrela, 
&c., in tbe middle ages, were excesöive, as will be aeen by 
many instatices in tbeae volumes \ vid, notes (e), (f), &e* But 
more particuhirly with regard to Englisb Minatrela , &c.^ aee 
T. Wiirton'a HiaL of Eng. Poetry^ l p, 89—92, 116, ^e.^ iL 
105, 106, 254, &c. Dr. Buraey^a Hist of Mnsic^ ii. p, 316 — 
319, 397-399, 427, 423. 

On thifl beadj it may be suffieient to add tbe following 
passage from the Fieta, üb. li. c. 23. '^ Officium ElemoBinarij 

7^ 
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est, £qaof relictos, Bobu, Pecmiiam, et alia ad ] 
largiter recipere et fideliter distribuere; debet etiam Regem 
»uper ElemosinflB largitione crebris BamnumitkuülHu itimii- 
lare et prscipne diebus Sanctoram, et rogue ne Robu mas 
quflB magni sunt precij Histrionibus, BlanditoiibiUy Adnlitori- 
bufly AccuBatoribus, vel Menestrallis^ sed ad ElemcMiiis tarn 
incrementum jubeat largiri." £t in c. 72. "Ifmistralli, vel 
Adulatoris." 

(d d) A spedes of mm who did not srng, jv.] It a|ipean 
from the passage of Erasmns here referred to, that tliflra itill 
fiiiBted in England of that species of Jongleurs or Muiatrali, 
whom the French called bj the pecnliar name of Omtetna-s^ or 
rcciten in prose : it is in bis Ecelesiastes, where he is ipealdiig 
of »uch preachen as imitated the tone of beggan or mounte- 
banks: — *<Apad Anglos est simile genus hominum, qutoi 
apud Italos sunt Circulatores [Mountebanks] de qniboa modo 
dictum est; qui irrumpunt in convivia Magnatnmy ant in 
( >auponas Vinarias ; et argumentum aliquod, quod edidieemati 
recitant; puta mortem omnibus dominari, aut laudem matn- 
monii. öcd quoniam ea Lingua monosyllabis fere coiutity 
quomadmodum Germanica; atque illi [sc. this pecnliar qw- 
cics of Reciters] studio vitant cantum , nobis (sc. Eraamoiy 
who did not understand a word of English) latrare Tidentiir 
vcrius quam loqui." Opera, tom. v. c. 958. (Jortin, yoL S. 
p. 198.) As Erasmus was correcting the vice of preadieiB, 
it was more to bis point to bring an instance from the moral 
rfscitera of prose than from chanters of rhyme; thongh tfae 
lattcr would probablj be more populär, and therefore more 
common. 

(■ ■) This character is supposed to have been suggested 
hy descriptions of Minstrels in the romance of Morte Arümr; 
but none, it seems, have been found which come nearer to tt 
llian the following, which I shall produce, not onlj that the 
n!udcr may judge of the resemblance, but to show how nearij 
tlio idea of the Minstrel character given in this Essay corre- 
BX)onds with that of our old writers. 
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Sir Lancelot having been affronted by a tlurcatening J 
abusiva letter, whicb Mark King of Cornwall bad &ent to ] 
Queen Guenever, wberein be **spafce shame !jy her, and Sbf j 
Lancelot/* is comforted by a knight oamed Sir Dinadan, wboJ 
teils bim, ^^I will make a Laif for him, and when it 10 made, I 
I ab all make an Harper to sing it before him. So anon be | 
went and made itj and tanght it an Harpeti that hygbt Eljot; ] 
and wlien hee coald it, bee taugbt it to tnany Harpere, And 1 
ao * , . tbe Harpere went straight unto Wales and Cornwaile I 
to aing tbe Lay , . , wbicli was tbe worat Lay tbat ever \ 
Härper sung witb Harpe, or with any otber instrumant. And 1 
[at a] great feast tbat King Marke made for joy of [a] victorie 1 
wbieh bee bad, . . . eame Eliot tbe Harper^ . , , and be cause J 
be was a curioiia Harper, men heard bim iing the same Lay^H 
tbat Bir Dinadan bad made, tbe wktch spake the most filania 4 
by K.ing Marke of his treason, tbat ever man heard. When 1 
the Harper bad smag his song to tbe end, King Marke was | 
wondcrona wroth with bim, aad said, Tbou Harper, bo^ I 
duret thou be so bold to sing this song before me? Sir, saidJ 
Eliot j wit you well I am a Minstrell, and I must doe m 1 ani I 
coQinianded öf tbese Lorda that / hear the armes of. And, Sir 1 
King , wit you well that Sir Dinadan a knight of the Kound 1 
Table mada tbis song, and he made me to sing it before you. 1 
Thoa saiest well, said King Marke, I Charge tbee that thou 1 
hie thee fast out of my sight. So the Harper daparted ," 8cq, ] 
[Part ii. c. 113, ed. WM. See also part iü. e. 5.] ] 

(jft K 3) HvtsÄüt seem» to hoveput an enä to the profe^sion^ ^c.) 
Although I concebe that tbe cbaractcr ceaeed to exiat, yet 
tbe appellation migbt be continued, and applied to Fiddlerfi, , 
or otber common musicians: which will aacount for the \ 
iniBtakeB of Sir Peter Leiceater, or otber modern writers. 
(^8ee bis Historical Äntiquities of Cheshtre^ 1673, p, 14L) 

In tbis lense it ie ujed in au ürdinance in the timea of 
CrotnweU (1656), w herein itis enacted, tbat if any of tha 
^* persona commonly ealled Fidlera or Minatrels sball at any 
time be taken pLiying, fidling, and making mnsie in any inn, 
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the king's minstrels: in which it is expresBly directed that 
they shall be elegant in their limbs, as well as instructed in 
the minstrel art, wherever thej can be found, for the solace 
of his migesty. 

In the foUowing reign, King Edward IV. (in his ninth 
year, 1469), upon a complaint that certain rüde husbandmen 
and artificers of various trades had assumed the title and 
livery of the king*8 minstrels, and under that ooloar and 
pretence had collected monej in divers parts of the k^g- 
dom, and committed other disorders, the king grants to 
Walter Halidaj, Marshai, and to seven others his own min- 
strels, whom he names, a Charter 7, by which he creates, or 
rather restöres, a Fratemity or perpetual G-ild, (such as, he 
understands, the brothers and sisters of the fratemity of 
Minstrels had in times past,) to be govemed by a Marshai, 
appointed for life, and by two Wardens, to be chosen an- 
nually; who are impowered to admit brothers and sisters 
into the said Gild, and are authorized to ezamine the pre- 
tensions of all such as affected to exercise the minstrel pro- 
fesbion; and to regulato, govem, and punish them through- 
out the realm (those of Chester ezcepted). This seems to 
have some resemblance to the Earl MarshaPs court among 
the Heraids, and is another proof of the great affinity and 
resemblance which the Minstrels bore to the members of the 
College of Arms. 

It is remarkable that Walter Haiiday, whose name oc- 
curs as Marshai in the foregoing Charter, had been re- 
tained in the serrice of the two preceding monarchs, King 
Henry V. ^ and VI. ^ Nor is this the first time he is mentioned 
as Marshai of the king*s minstrels, for in the thu*d year of 
this reign, 1464, he had a grant from King Edward of ten 
marks per annum during life, directed to him with that title ^o. 

7 See it in Rymer, tom, zi. 643, and in Sir J. Hawkint, vol. iv. p. 366, 
note. The above Charter is recited in lettert patent of King Oharlea I., 
15th Joly (11 Anno Begni), for a Corporation of Hoaiciani, &c. in West» 
minater, which may be seen, ibid. 

• Bymer, ix. 256. 9 ibid. zi. 876. ^o Ibid. zi. 519. 
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tiie marrtage of their f&vourite King Charles II. , oii bis 
msjriage witii the Infanta of Portugal. I thiok it is not foimd 
in the Pcpja colleetioa. 

(p f) Eistorical xmig^ or htälwi.] The Englisli word hallad 
is evidentlj from the Freuch baiade^ as tlie latter is from the 
ItÄÜBja baUata; whicb tbe CrUBca Dictionarf defines. ccmzone^ 
ehe si canfa hallemdo^ '^A song whicb is simg dtiriug a danee,^^ 
So Dr* Biimey [iL 342], who refers to a coHectioa ot Ballette 
puhliabed hj Gastaldi , and printed at Antwerp in 15% [lii. 
226]. 

But the word appears to have had an earlier oiigin : for in 
the deftline of the Roman empire these trivial songa w^re 
called hailtstea and saltaiitinculfE- BaUi^teum, Salm as ins saje, 
iß properly haHistium. Gr. BttJUU(rt$lov, "^7t6 t<jw ßaV.t^ , . * . 
SakXioxia Saitatio . . . BalliBtiuin igitür est quod vulgo yo- 
eamus ballet; nam inde deducta vax nostra^" Saimas. Not. in 
Hist. Ang. Scriptores, vi. p. 343. 

Jb Üie Life of the Emperor Aurelian hj FL VopiscTis may 
be Seen two of these hallistea^ as sung hy the bojs skipping 
and dancing, on account of a great Blaughter made hy the 
emperor with Mb own band in tha Sarmatie war. The firit i^, 

0iias homo miUe decoHaTiaint, 
Mül« TiTftlj gut miUe oceldlt. 
T&atam T]at babot namo 

Tbe other was, 

Eemel äfi Bsmel üccidüniiA. 
lÜIla Parva» qn^rimue.'^ 

SalmaBiua (in loc) sbows that the trivial poets of tbat time 
were wont to form their metre of Trocbaic Tetrametre Cala- 
lectica, diyided into distichs. [Ibid. p. B50.] Tbia becoming 
the metre of the hymna in the churcb aervicei to which the 
tnonkö at length superadded rbymiiig terminatious, was the 
DFigin of the common troehaicmetre in the modetik\ä3i^'^%^A- 
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This Observation I owe to the leamed anthor of Iritk And- 
quities, 4to. 

(f]>2) Little Miscellanies named Garlanä»^ |*e.] In the 
PepjBian and other libraries are preserved a g^reat number of 
these in black-letter, 12mo., under the follöwing qiiaint and 
affected titles, viz. 

1. A Crowne Garland of Goulden Roses gathered cot of 
England's Royal Garden, &c., bj Richard Johnson, 1612. [In 
the Bodleian librarj.] — 2. The Golden Garland of Prineely 
Delight. — 3. The Garland of Good-will, by T. D. 1681* 
— 4. The Royal Garland of Love and Delight, by T. D. — 
5. The Garland of Delight, &c., by Tho. Delone. — 6. The 
Garland of Love and M&h, by Thomas Lanfier. — 7. Capid's 
Garland set round with Guilded Roses. ~ 8. The Garlaad of 
Withered Roses, by Martin Parker, 1656. — B. The Shepberd*s 
Garland of Love, Loyalty , &c. — 10. The Ooontry Garland. 
-^11. The Golden Garland of Mirth andMerrlment — 12. The 
Lover's Garland. — 13. Neptune's fair Garland. — 14. Eng- 
land's fair Garland. — 15. Robin Hood's Garland. — 16. The 
Maiden*s Garland. — 17. A Loyal Garland of Mirth and 
Pastune. — 18. A Royal Garland of New Songs. — 19. The 
Jovial Garland, Sth edit. 1691. — &c. &c. &c. 

This sort of petty publications had anciently the name of 
Penny-Merriments: as little religious tracts of the same size 
were called Penny-Godlinesses. In the Pepysian library are 
multitades of both kinds. 

(oa) The term Minstrel was not confined to a mere musician 
in this country any more than an the Contment] The discossion 
of the question, whether the term Minstrel was applied in 
England to singers and composers of songs, &c., or confined 
to the performers on mosical instroments, was properlyre- 
served for tiiis place, because mnch light hath aJready been 
thrown upon the subject in the precedmg notes, to whieh it 
will be snfficient to refer the reader. 

That on the Continent the Minstrel was nnderstood not to 
be a mere musician, but a singer of verses, hath been i^own 
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in notes (e), (c), (b), (aa), &c,i And that }ie was ^so a 
maker of them, ia eTident from the paftaage in (c)^ p. Ivii., 
where the most noted romaDces are eaid to be of tlie compo- 
sitioQ of thete men. And in (bb), p- xciv.j we tave the tifelea 
of some of which a Minstrel was the aüthor, who has himeelf 
left his name lipon reeard, 

The old Eüglish nacnea for one nf this profesaioö were 
öleeman^, Jogeler^, and latterly Minstrel^ not to mention 
Harper^ &c. In French he was caUed Jongleur ot Jughur^ 
MenßStrel or Menesirier*, The writera of the middle ages ex- 
preBsed the character in Latin by the words Joculator^ Mimus^ 
Hisijioj Minislrelim^ &c. Theae terma, however modern critks 
may endeavour to distinguish and applj them to diffßrent 
claiBaesT ^^d although the^ may be aometlmes mentioned aa 
if thej were diatinct, I cannot findj affcer a very etrict re- 
aearch, to have had any aettled appropriate differencej bat 
they appear to have been uaed indiscriminately by the oldeat 
wtitera^ especially in England ] where the most general and 
comprohensive nome was lattetly Minatrel, Lat. Afinistrel- 

Thaa Joctdaior (Eng, Jogeler, or Juglar) is naed aa ayno- 
nymouB to CiikariMa^ note (k), p. Im., and to Cantor (ibid.)| 
a»d to MinstreL (Vide infta, p< cvi.) We have alao positive 
proof that the subjeets of hia aoDga were geates and romaatic 
tales. (v2) note. 

So MtnuB ia uaed as aynonymoiii to Joculator, (ii), p. Imii. 
He waa rewarded for bis alngingf (h), p« Ixziv. ^ and he both 
sang, harped, and dealt in that aport (t2) which ia elaewhere 
caJled Ars Joculatoria^ (m)^ ubi aupra. 

1 Tb»i ^bfl Ffench Jltnvtrel was a ctngar &jid compos^T, ftc, appear« 
from m&a^ pajiAges tr&nalatod by M* Le Grand, in Fäiblmugs du C<mt§St Sc^ 
6«e t&m. L p. ^7^ 47 ; iL S06, 313, et fieq^f.; ilL 2^6, &c. Yat tlüa writoTt Ü^e 
other Frf^Dch crttlcü;, eodeavourA to roducs to dlstlnct Aod »opar&tB clusseji 
ttbB tuen of t:h^s pToff}»alt>a ^ nndeT ihn pri^clis naaietfl eiTüUief^ €mU*itr, Me- 
netriw, M^ne^inlf and /on^ Iwr {tom^ l. pnf. p. xoTlil.)i wherä«« hifl own 
TaJea cKnifiit« ali tbase nko dlatlnctlooi » or prova at leut tkat ttan tltlo of 
Mmftn«r, «r Minstrel, wu Applied to thom all. 

!l See p, IxT, ^ See p, Lxjciv, * 8eo p, xxxlil, ooto» 
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Again, Eutrio is also prored to have been a singer, (z), 
p. Izxziz., and to have gained rewards bj hia VerbaJoculatoria^ 
(b), p. Ix. And Hütriones is the term hj whioh the Fxench 
Word Mnütraulx is most freqoentlj rendered into Latini (w), 
p. Ixxxvi.; (bb), p. xciv., &c. 

The fact therefore is sufficienUj established, ihat this 
Order of men were in England, as well as on the Continent, 
nngers: so that it onlj becomes a dispute abont words, 
whether here, under the more general name of Minstrels, 
thej are described as haying sung. 

Bat in proof of this, we have only to tum to so common a 
book as T. Warton*s Hisiory of English Poetry; where we 
shall find eztracted from records the following instances. 

£x Registr. Priorat S. Swithin Winton. (sab anno 1374.) 

**In festo Alwyni £pi £t darante pietancia in Aula Con- 

ventas sexMinistralli, cam quataorCitharisatoribus, faciebant 
Ministralcias saas. Et post cenam, in magna camera arcuata 
Dom. Prions cantabant idem Gestutn in qaa Camera suspen- 
debatur, utmoris est, magnum dorsale Prioris habens pictoras 
triam Regam Colein. Yeniebant aatem dicti Jocalatores a 
Castello Domini Regis et ex familia Epi." (vol. iL p. 174.) 
Here the Minstrels and Harpers are expresslj called Jocula- 
tores; and as the Harpers had masical instraments, tiie Eing- 
ing mast have been by the Minstrels, or hy both conjointij. 

For that Minstrels sang we have undeniable proof in the 
foUowing entrj in the Aecompt roll of the Priory of Bicester, 
in Oxfordshire (ander the jear 1432). **Dat. Sex Ministrallis 
de Bokyngham cantantibus in refectorio Martyrium Septem 
Dormientium in Festo Epiphanie, iv. s." (Vol. ii. p. 175.) 

In like manner our old English writers abound with pas- 
sages wherein the Minstrel is represented as singing. To 
mention only a few : 

In the old romance of Emar6 (vol. üi. no. 15, p.27), which, 
from the obsoleteness of the style, the nakedness of tiie story, 
the barrenness of ineidents, and some other particulara, I 
should judge to be next in point of time to Hom-CkUdj we 
have 
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In ^ po6m of Adam Davie (who flauriihed ftbout 1312), 
we bave this distieli, 



Tbe- Minstrellfiis i^ge, tbe Jogsloan carpe," 
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So William of Nassjngton (circ. 1480) as quoted Iby Mr, 
TyrwMU (Chaucer, iv. 319), 

— ''^I will Tiiaka ni? vaiu qarpIiif'S 

Qf dedeB of ^rroya ne of Mioufa 

Ab dnB MjJiAtrellea aiid Jeatours [Oß^tOUfs] 

That iD&k^Q carpiii^ in miuiy a pl^ce 

Of 0<rtA%'iHii£i and iBembraag, 

Atid of many otlier Jeates [Gäfit^B] 

And n&m^l j wlian thäy Cüme to fäätea ^, 

See also tlie deeci^Iptiou of the Minstrel in note (ke) from 
Mortd Arthur j whieh appears to have been compiled about 
the time of this last writer. (See T. WartOD, ii. 235.) 

Bj prOTing that Minstrelö wer« Binger a of the old romantie 
aongs and gestes, &c. we have in effect proved tbem to have 
been the inakers at least of eome of tbem. For the namea of 
their authore being not preserved^ to whom can we so proba- 
ble ascribe the eomposition of vn^ny of these old populär 
rbjmeB, aa to the men who devote d all tbeir time and talenta 
to the recitation of them? especially as in the rbjmes tbem- 
selves Minstrels are often lepreaented aa tbe makers or com- 
poiers. 

ThuB in the oldeat of all, Ilom-Chüd^ having asaumed the 
char acter of a Harper or Jogeler , ib in conaequence said 
(fo, 92) to have 

In the old romanee of Emardj we bave thls exbortation to 

9 ThA fondse» of tbsGafllib (ev^n iha most ÜUterata) to lie«^T&1eB &£id 
Mhyfii«», U Tauch dwelt «n by Hüb, dg Brunne^ in l&äO. (Warlom, i. pp- ä% 
@5j t&,) All KhjmuiB wers thegi auDg to tbü barii: dvbii "TroUm and OrßB'^ 
■eidi?,'''' tbDUfh aLniQBt sj Iqd^ &b tlie JbjQiaid, wai tu be "x^dd« ^■,^^* kü. v^% 
tauge/' 1» tut. {Warton, L 3»aj 



ex HOTES OS THE 

estmbliihiiiait of rojml mnd noble hooMs the litter woold 
neceMirilj be moit nnmeroas, so we are not to wooder that 
fiie bsnd of moflie (entered ander the general name of Mm- 
ftreb) fbonld eonsüt of instmmental performers ehieflj, if 
not altogether: for, as the eompoeer or smger of beioie tales 
to the barp woold neceasarfly be a solitarj perfcHmer, we 
nnitt not expect to find bim in the band along wiüi the 
tmmpeten, flnters, &c. 

Howerer, as we somethnefl find mention of "MinstrelB of 
mnsic*:" so at other times we hear of ^^expert Minstrels and 
Mosicians of tongoe and conning,*' (bb 3), p. zcvi. ^^j meaning 
doubtlew by the former Singers, and probablj bj the latter 
phrase Composers of songs. Even ^^Minstrels mosic** seems 
to be applied to the speciea of rerse nsed hj fifinstrels in the 
passage quoted below^. 

Bat althoagh, from the predominancj of instramental 
masic, Minstrelsj was at length chieflj to be nnderstood in 
this sense, jei it was still applied to the poetry of Minstrels 
so late as the time of Queen Elizabeth, as appears in the 
foUowing eztract from Puttenham's Arie of English Poede^ 
p. 9. Who, speaking of the first composers of Latin yerses 
in rhjme, sajs, ^*A11 that thej wrote to the favor or prayse 

• T. Warton, iL 258, note (a), from Leland'i Collect, (vol. iv. Append. 
adit. 1774, p. 267.) 

10 Tb« enrioiu anthor of the Tour in WaUs, 177S, 4to. p.4S6, 1 find to Iults 
r«ad theee words 'Mn toane «nd contrey;" whieh I can scarce imagine to 
have been applicable to Wal et at that time. Nor can I agree with him in 
tba repreaentation he hai given (p. 367) eoncernlng the Cymmortk or meet- 
loff , wberein the Bard« exerted their powera to exeite their coantrymen to 
war; aa If it wera by a dednction of the particulars he enomerates, and ai 
It tbottld leem in the way of harangue, &c. After whieh, **the band of 

minttralt ttruck np; the harp, the crwik^ and the pipe filled the 

meaauras of enthoaiasm , whieh the others had begnn to inspire." Wheraas 
it it wall known, that the Bard ehanted bis enthusiastic effusions to the 
barp; and aa for the term Minsirel, it waa not, I conceive, at all naed by the 
Walah; and in English it comprehended both the bard and the moaician. 

1 ** Yonr ordinarie rimera nae very mnch their meaaarea in the odde, aa 
niaa and aleven, and the aharpe accent npon the last aillable, whieh there- 
fore make« him go ill f&vonredly and like a MnrsTRBLS musicke.** (Pnt- 
tanham*t Arta of Eng. Poetie, 1689, p.69.) Thit moat mean hia yocal tnuafOi 
otberwiaa it appaart not applicable to the anbjeet. 



FOREGODia ESSAT. CXI 

of princes, they dld it in sacli manner of Minstralsie ; and 
thougbt themselves no small fooles, when they could make 
their verses go all in rtpne" 

I shall conclnde this subject with the following description 
of Minstrelsy giren by John Lidgate at the beginning of the 
15th Century, as it shows what a variety of entertainments 
were then comprehended under this term, together with every 
kind of instrumental music then in use. 

— *'A1 maner Mthstbalotb, 

That any man kan specifye. 

Ffor there were Rotys of Almayne, 

And eke of Arragon, and Spayne: 

SoHOXfl I Stampes , and eke Daunces ; 

Divers plente of plesaanees : 

And many nnkonth hotys rbw 

Or 8WICHB FOIiXB XB LOVID TBBUS^. 

And instrumentys that did excelle, 
Hany moo than I kan teile. 
Harpys, Fythales, and eke Rotys 
Well according to her [t. e. their] notyi, 
Lutys, Ribibles, and Getemes, 
liore for eatatys, than tavernes: 
Orgay[n]8, Cytolis, Monacordys. — 
There were TrumpeSi and Trumpettei, 
Lowde Shall[m]y8, and Doncettes/* 

T. Warton, iL 225, note (♦). 
s By this phrase I anderstand, new Tales or narrative Rhymes composed 
by the Minstrels on the subject of true and faithfiü Lovers, &c. 

END OF THE ESSAT. 



t^ The foregcing Essay on the Äneimt Minstrels hos bem wry mMcA «n- 
Uurged and impraved sine« the first editiont with respect to the Änglo-Saxon 
MinairdSt in consequence of some objeetiona proposed by the reverend and leamed 
Mr. Pegge» which the reader may find in the second volume of the ArohuEOlooia, 
pritU&d by the Intiquarian Society ; but which that gentleman hos since retracted 
iH the most liberal and candid nuinner in the th4rd vohttne of ^A«Aboilsol.ooia, 
No. xzxiv. p. 810. 

Jnd m consequence ofsimüar objeetions respecting the English Minstrels after 
the Conguest, the st^sequent part hath been much enlarged, and additional l^fht 
tkr9wn vpon the subject; vhich, to prevent eanü, hath been extended to Mnr- 
•TBXiifT in aü its branches, as it was estabUshed in England, whether bff natwn 
ar foreigners. 
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Ooontde liarp&r battM mornmg 

liftdle Singer dams^l loving 

instead of country, lädy, harper^ singer, &c. — This liberty is 
bat sparingljr assumed by the classical poets of the same 
age, or even by the latter composers of heroical ballads; 
I mean, by such as professedly wrote for the press. For it 
is to be observed, that so long as the Mmstrels subsisted, 
they seem never to haye designed their rhymes for literary 
publication, and probably never committea them to writing 
themselves : what copies are preserved of them were doubt- 
less taken down from their mouths. But as the old Minstrels 
gradually wore out, a new race of Ballad-writers succeeded, 
an inferior sort of minor poets, who wrote narrative songs 
merely for the press. Instances of both may be found in 
the reign of Elizabeth. The two latest pieces in the genuine 
strain of the old minstrelsy that I can discover, are Nos. iii. 
and It. of book iii. in this volume. Lower than these I can- 
not trace the old mode of writing. 

The old minstrel ballads are in the northem dialect, 
abound with antique words and phrases, are eztremelyin- 
correct, and run into the utmost licence of metre; they have 
also a romantic wildness, and are in the true spirit of chivalry . 
The other sort are written in exacter measure, have a low or 
sabordinate correctness, sometimes bordering on the insipid, 
yet often well adapted to the pathetic; these are generally 
in the southern dialect, ezhibit a more modern phraseology, 
and are commonly descriptive of more modern manners. 
To be sensible of the difference between them, let the reader 
compare in thiB volume No. iii» of book iii^ with No. xi. of 
book ü. 

Towards tbe end of Queen E]h\ 
mentioned above ,) the gern 
been extinct, and thencef^ 
duced were whoUy of the 
in such abund^nce, that ia 
to be collected into Ui 
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L 

The fine beroic song of Ceevy-Chabe liaa erer been ad- 
mired by competent judge». Tbase ganuine ätrokca of nutui'e 
and artless pas&ion, wbicli bave eudeared it to tlie moet 
simple reader8j have recommeßded it to tbe moat refined; 
and it baa equallj been tbe atniisement of otir cbildbood, at^d 
tbe favourite of our rlper jears. 

Mr. Addison bas given au excallent critiqiie^ on tbis very 
populär ballad , but )s mistaken witb regard to tbe antiquily 
of the commou received copy ; for tbia, if one tnay judge from 
tbe Btyle, cannot be older tban tbe time üf Eiizabctb^ and 
was prob ab ly written after tbe euLogium of Sir Philip Sidney ; 
perbapa in conseqiience of it. I flatter myself , I hav« bere 
recovered tbe genuine antique pocm, tbe true original song; 
wbicb appeared mde even in tbe time of Sir Pbilip, and 
can&ed bim to lameiit tbat it was ao evil-appareled in tbe 
rugged garb of antiquity. 

TMs cuviosity ig printed from an old manuaeript^ at tbe 



^ Sp^ctatffft Kq. 1% i\. 
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end of Hearne*8 Preface to Gul. Nubrigijsnsis Eist. 1719, 

Svo, vol. i. To the MS. copy is jsutijpiivßd'ihe name of the 

author, Rtchard Sheale^: w^CKd'Hfeahie'had so little judg- 

ment as to sappose to l^.lbe, o^e with a K. Sheale , who 

was living in 1588« *]^vt^J^oeyer examines the gradation of 

language and i^oii in-Üie following volumes, will be con- 

Yince4ot])at »liB fs'ih'e production of an earlier poet. It is 

ind^eQ'M^i^^^^y mentioned among some very ancient songs 

: in^.6ldT)ook intituled, The Complaint of Scotland», (fol.42,) 

• ifader the title of the Huktis of Chbvet, where the two 

' following lines are also quoted: 

The Perssee and the Mongumrye mette * 
That day, that day, that gentil day^: 

Which, though not qaite the same as they stand in the ballad, 
yet differ not more than might be owing to the author's 
quoting from memory. Indeed, whoever considers the style 
and orthography of this old poem, will not be inclined to 
place it lower than the time of Henry VI.; as, on the other 
band, the mention of SimttSi ^t %Coms^ )tiinii^y with one 
or two anachronisms, forbids us to assign it an earlier date. 
King James I., who was prisoner in this kingdom at the 
deaüi of bis father?, did not wear the crown of Scotland tili 
the second year of our Henry VI.®, but before the end of 
that long reign, a third James had mounted the throne^. A 
snccession of two or three Jameses, and the long detention 
of one of them in England , would render the name familiär 
to the fingllsh, and dispose a poet in those rüde times to giye 
it to any Scottish king he happened to mention. 

9 Sabscribed, after the usual manner of onr old poets, tXfjiUctf^ fexpll- 

oit] tpuOi Sp^atD %%t0JU^ 

3 Ono of the earliest prodnctions of the Scottish press now to be found. 
The tltle-page was wanting in the copy here qnoted; bnt it is suppoaed to 
have been printed in 1540. See Arnes. 

*SeePt.2.v.25. 

s Sm Pt. 1. y. 99. 

« Pt. 2. V. 36, 140. 

7 Who died Aug. 6, 1406, in the seventh year of onr Hen. IV. 

B James I. was crowned May 22, 1424; murdered, Feb. 21, 1436* T. 

^ In 1460. Heu. VI. was deposed 1461; restored and slain, 1471. 



OF CaETT'CHÄSE, 



I 



So much. for the date of thia old balläd : with tegard to 
its fiubject, altkougli it bas no conntenaace from iiistory, 
tbere is room to thltik it had originally flomo fouxtdation in 
faet. It was one of tbe lawB of thü Martbea, irequently re- 
ue wed between tbe two nationS} that neitker party sbauld 
hunt in the other's borders, witbout leaYe from tbe pro- 
piietors or their deputiefii^. There bad long becn a riyal- 
abip between the two naartial famiiles of Percy and Douglas, 
wbicb, heightened by the national quarrelj tniist bave pro- 
duced frequent challenges and etruggles for superioritv, 
pettj invaaions of their respective domains, and Bharp con- 
testfi for th^ point of bouour, which woiüd not always be 
recorded in history. Sotnething of this kind we may &üppo&e 
gave rise to the ancient bailad of tbe HüW'TiJsG a* tme Chetiat^ 
Percy, Earl of Nortbumberland, had vowed to hunt for three 
dajs in the Scottisb border witbout condesccnding to ask 
leave from Earl Douglas, who was eithcr lord of tbe soil, or 
lord-warden of tbe Marcbes, Dotiglas would not fall to resent 
tbe Insult, and eudeavour to repel tbe intruders by force: 
thie would natura lly prodaee a sbarp conflict between the 
two parties; eomething of which, it is probable, did realiy 
happen, though not attended witb tbe tragical circumstances 
recorded in tbe bailad i for these are evidently borrowed 
from the Batti^b of Otterbourh^, a very different eirent, but 
wbicb after-timee would ea&ily confouud wlth it. Th&t battle 
migbt be owing to sotoe sucb previous affront aa tbis of 
Chety-Chabit, though it bas escaped tbe notlce of bistoriane. 
Out poet has evidently jumbled tbe two eventa together; if^ 
indeed, the llnes^ in wbicb this miatake is made are not 



^'^ ItciD ^ . . Cqjirord&tum est, ^uotl, . . ^ vcllus anitis partls r^l altflrtus 
JfigreOUtur terroa, boaeha^f fotrüat&Sj w^rreu^^ IocAj, domioia quioeitiiquQ^ 
a.llGUjU!3 partim alterluA iiiit^dttli causH venaTiili, ptBC^andJ} iiucup«iidtf dlBpor- 
luia it»t iolatluiD in crüdem^ atiavc Quacnnque da caasa^ JLBSiiV^ ttOBVfiiL 
ejui ... ^ ad qaem , , . loca ..... p>GnlDC3Utp ant de depiilatU aula prtaft cupt. 
et ttbtcnt. Vida Bp. Nlcholaoa'a Lf^es Mfirclaanim, 1705,1 8to. pp. fi7, 61. 

1 Thi3 was tlio «riiinal title. Bus tha bailad, Pt. h v. 101. PU 2. ¥. 165* 

1 Scs tta« HBXi ballad. 

8 Yia« Pt 8. T. 107, 
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rather spurious, and the after-insertipn of Bome person, who 
did not distinguish between the two stories. 

Hearne has printed this bailad without any division of 
stanzas, in long lines, as he found it in the old written copy ; 
bat it is usual to find the distinction of stanzas neglected in 
ancient MSS., where, to save room, two or three verses are 
frequently given in one line undivided. See flagrant instan- 
ces in the Harleian Catalogne, No. 2253, s. 29, 34, 61, 70, et 
passim. 



THE FIRST FIT.* 

The Pers^ owt of Northombarlande, 

And a vowe to God majd he, 
That he wolde hunte in the mountajns 

Off Chyviat within dayes thre, 
In the manger of dought^ Dogles, 5 

And all that ever with him be. 

The fattiste hartes in all Cheviat 
He sajd he wold kill, and cary them away: 

Be my feth , sayd the dougheti Doglas agayn, 
I wyll let that hontyng yf that I may. 10 

Then the Persfe owt of Banborowe cam, 

With him a myghtye meany: 
With flfteen hondrith archares bold; 

The wear chosen out of shyars thre^. 

Ver. 5, maggor in Hearne^s p. c. [Printed Copy.] V. 11, The the Pera^. p. c. 
y. 13, archardes bolde off blood and bone. p. o. 

* Fit, see v, 100. 

(^ By these "shyars thre" ia probably meant three districts in Northum- 
berland, which still go by the name of ahires, and are all in the neighboor- 
hood of Cheviot. Theae are Idand-sture , being the diatrict so named frotn 
Holy-Island: Korehamshire, so called ftrom the town and Castle of Noreham 
(or Norham); and Bamborottghahire, the ward or hundred belohging to Barn- 
borough-castle and town. 



OF CHEVY-GHASB. 5 

This begane on a monday at mom 15 

In Cheviat the hillys so he ; 
The chyld may rue that ys un-bom, 

It was the mor pittö. 

The dryvars thorowe the woodes went 

For to reas the dear; 20 

Bornen bickarte nppone the bent 

With ther browd aras cleare. 

Then the wyld thorowe the woodes went 

On every syde shear; 
Grea-hondes thorowe the greves glent 25 

For to kyll thear dear. 

The begane in Chyviat the hyls above 

Yerly on a monnyn day; 
Be that it drewe to the oware off none 

A hondrith fat hartes ded there lay. 30 

The blewe a mort nppone the bent, 

The semblyd on sydis shear; _ " 

To the quyrry then the Pers^ went 

To se the bryttlynge off the deare. 

He sayd, It was the Dnglas promys 35 

This day to meet me hear; 
But I wyste he wold faylle verament; 

A gret oth the Pers^ swear. 

At the laste a sqnyar of Northombelonde 

Lokyde at his band fuU ny, 40 

He was war ath the donghetie Doglas comynge : 

With him a myght^ meany, 

Both with spear, *byll/ and brande: 
Yt was a myghti sight to se. 

V. 19, throrowe. p. c. V. 31, blw© a mot. p.c. V. 42, myghtte, p. c. 
passim. Y. 43, bryUy. p. c. 
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Hard jar men both off hart nar hande 45 

Wear not in Christiant^. 

The wear twenty hondrith spear-men good 

Withouten any fayle ; 
The wear bome a-long be the watter a Twyde, 

Yth bowndes of Tividale. 50 

Leave off the brjrtlyng of the dear, he sayde, 

And to your bowys tayk good heed; 
For never sithe ye wear on your mothars bome 

Had ye never so mickle need. 

The dougheti Dogglas on a stede 55 

He rode att bis men befome ; 
His armor glytteryde as dyd a glede ; 

A bolder bame was never bom. 

Teil me 'what' men ye ar, he says, 
Or whos men that ye be : 60 

* Who gave youe leave to hunte in this 
Chyviat chays in thejpyt of me? 

The first mane that ever him an answear mayd, 

Yt was the good lord Pers^: 
We wyll not teil the *what* men we ar, he says, 65 

Nor whos men that we be ; 
But we wyll hoiint hear in this chays 

In the^sg^t«^. of thyne , and of the. 

The fattiste hartes in all Chyviat 

We have kyld, and cast to carry them a-way. 70 

Be my troth , sayd the dought^ Dogglas agayn, 

Ther-for the ton of us shall de this day. 

V. 48, withowte . . . feale. p. c. V. 52, boys look ye tayk. p. c. 

V. 64, ned. p. o. V. 69, whoa. p. c. V. 65, whoys. p. c. V. 71, 

agay. p.c. 



OP CHETY-CHÄSÜ. 


7 ■ 


Then sajd the douglitfe Doglas 

Unto thelordPev&fe: 
To kyll all tbea giltles men, 

A-las ! it wear great pitU, 


75 ■ 


But^ Pers^^ thowe art ei lord of Igodcj 
I am a yerle callyd within my contre j 

Let all our men iipponc a parti stände; 
And do the battell off the and of me. 


80 ■ 


Nowe Crlstea corse on his crowne , sa^d the lord Pörae 

Who-aoever ther-to says nay. 
Be my troth , dought^ Doglas, he aaj», 

Thow ahait never ae Üiat dajj 


^^^1 


Netbar in Yogi onde , Skottlonde^ nar Franae, 
Kor for HO man of a woman horn^ 

But and fortone be 1117 (Chance, 
I dar met him on man for on* 


85^B 


Then bespayke a squyar off North ombarlonde, 

Eic. Wytharjntonö was hia nam; 
It »hall never be told in Sothe-Yngloade, he says, 

To kyng Kerry the fourth for shara. 


90^^ 


Iwat Jone byn great lordes twa, 

I am a poor squyar of lande-, 
I vyll never se my captayne fygbt on a fylde, 

And Stande my-aelffe , and looke on, 
But whyll I may my weppone weide 

I wy 11 not *fayi' both harte and hande. 


95^^ 


^^^V V. Sl, «ajd ihm tho. f. c. T. BS, ttu, 1. 1. cma. 


^ 


H • Tlüi^i prob»b!y corniptad !ji tb« MS, for Uog. Wlddrlagtoiit who wit H 
■ »1 tbe beaL ctf tbe fjuDÜy In %he Toigu of Klug Edw. UL Th^re wera iQwr&l ^M 
H mccesalTel; af tbä namäB of /Z{];^<r Ani Maiph, bat tioba of tb« luuii« of ^H 
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That day, that day, that dredfuU day: 

The first fitJ here I fynde. 100 

And you wyfiliere any mor athe hountyng athe Chy viat, 

Yet ys ther mor behynde. 



THE SECOND FIT. 

Thb Yngglishe men hade ther bowys yebent, 

Ther hartes were good yenoughe ; 
The first of arros that the shote off, 

Sevexi^ore^spear-men the sloughe. 

Yet bydys the yerle Doglas uppon the bent, 5 

A captayne good yenoughe, 
And that was sene verament, 

For he wrought hom both woo and wouche. 

The Dogglas pertyd bis ost in thre, 

Lyk a cheffe cheften off pryde, 10 

With suar speares off myghtt^ tre 

The cum in on every syde. 

Thrughe our Yngglishe archery 

Gave many a wounde füll wyde; 
Many a doughete the garde to dy, lÜ 

Which ganyde them no pryde. 

The Yngglyshe men let thear bowys be, 

And piüde owt brandes that wer brigbt; 
It was a hevy syght to se 

Bryght swordes on basnites lyght. 20 

Thorowe rychö male, and myne-ye-ple 
Many steme the stroke downe streight: 

V. 101, youe. . . . hountyng. p.o. V. 3, first, •*. «. flight. V. 5, 

byddya..p,c. V. 17, boya. p. c. V. 18, briggt. p. c. V. 21, 

throrowe. p, c. V. 22, done. p. o. 

■» riT, Tide Qlosfl. 
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Many a freyke , that was füll free, 
Ther andar foot dyd lyght. 

At last the Duglas and the Pers^ met, 25 

Lyk to captayns of myght and mayne ; 
The swapte togethar tyll the both swat 

With swordes, that wear of fyn myllkn. 

Thes worthe freckys for to fyght 

Ther-to the wear füll fayne, 30 

Tyll the bloode owte off thear basnetes sprente, 

As ever dyd heal or rayne. 

Holde the, Perse^ sayd the Doglas, 

And i' feth I shall the brynge 
Wher thowe shalte have a yerls wagis 35 

Of Jamy our Scottish kynge. 

" |! Thoue shalte have thy ransom fre, 
' I hight the hear this thinge, 
, For the manfullyste man yet art thowe, 

That ever I conqueryd in filde fightyiig. 40 

Nay *then* sayd the lord Pers^, 

I tolde it the befome, 
That I wolde never yeidyde be 

To no man of a woman bom. 

With that ther cam an arrowe hastely 45 

Forthe off a mightie wane*, 
Hit hathe strekene the yerle Duglas 

In at the brest bane. 

V. 26, to, •*. €. two. Ibid. and of, p. o. V. 82, ran. p. o. 

V. 83, beide, p. c. 

s Wane, i. e. ane. on$, sc. man,' an arrow came from a migbty one: from 
ft migbty man. 
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Thoroue lyvar and longa bathe 

The Sharp arrowe ys gane, 50 

That never after in all his lyffe days 

He spayke mo wordes bat ane, 
That was 9, Fyghte ye, my merry men, whylly» ye may, 

For my lyff days ben gan. 

The Pers^ leanyde on his brande, 55 

And sawe the Duglas de; 
He tooke the dede man be the bände, 

And sayd, Wo ys me for the ! 

To have savyde thy lyffe I wold have pertyd with 
My landes for years thre, j, , ^ 60 

For a better man of hart , nare of hande 
Was not in all the north countr^. 

Off all that se a Skottishe knyght, 

Was callyd Sir Hewe the Mongon-byrry, , 

He sawe the Duglas to the deth was dyght; 65 

He spendyd a spear a trusti tre : 

He rod uppon a corsiare 

Throughe a hondrith archery; 
He never styntyde , nar never blane 

Tyll he came to the good lord Pers^. 70 

He set uppone the lord Pers^ 

A dynte, that was fall soare; 
With a suar spear of a myghte tre 

Clean thorow the body he the Pers^ bore, 

Athe tothar syde, that a man myght se, 75 

A large cloth yard and mare : 
Towe bettar captayns wear nat in Cristiant^, 

Then that day slain wear thare. 

V. 49, throroae. p. o. V. 74, ber. p. c. V. 78, ther. p. o. 

9 Thia Meoui to have been a gioss added. 



[ 



^^^Hm^H OF CHEYT-CHABi:. 


m 


An archar of Northomberlonde 
Say eis an waa the lord Fer&h, 

He bar a bende-bo^ id bis bände ^ 
Was made oflf trusti tre: 




An arow , tbat a cltilh jarde was lang, 

To tb" bard stele balyde bej 
A djnt, tbat waa botb sad and soar. 

He &at on Sir Hewe the Mongon-bjrry* 


1 


Tbe dynt yt was botb sad and ^soar/ 
That he of Mongoa-byrry aete; 

The swane-fethars , that bis arrowe bar, 
Witb bis hart blood the wear weteio. 


90 ^M 


Ther was njeyex a freake wone foot wolde fle, 

But still in stour dyd stand, 
Heawyng on ycbe othar, wbyll tbe mygbt dre, 

With many a bal ful brande. 


■ 


Thii batteil begane m Chyviat 

An owar befor the none» 
And wben even-aong bell waa rang 

Tbe batteil was nat half doue. 


1 


The tooke ^on' on etbar hand 
Be tbe lyght off the mone j 

Many hade no etrength for to stände. 
In Chyviat tbe byllye abone. 


100 1 


Of fifteen bondrilh arcbers of Ynglonde 

Went away but fifti and ihre j 
Of twenty bondrith spcftr-men of Skotlonde, 

Bntevenfive andfifti: 


^M 


V. so, aiy, £.t. sawe. V. Bi, bayldB. p.c. T. S7, 
V. 10^, abou, P.O. 

w Thij Inciaaut in tÄken firom tha battle of Oltorboarai 
irrow. Vi(ie Crawfürd'a Feeriige. 


^^^H 


in whlcb Sir ^^B 


^^^ 


^ ^^J 
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Bat all wear slayne Cheviat withiu : 

The hade no strengthe to stand on he: 
The chylde may rae that is un-borne, 

It was the mor pitt^. 110 

Thear was slayne with the lord Pers^ 

Sir John of Agerstone, 
Sii^Jßoger the hinde Hartly, 

äir Wyllyam the boide Hearone. 

Sir Jörg the worth^ Lovele 115 

A knyght of great renowen, 
Sir Raff the ryche £ugb^ 

With dyntes wear beaten dowene. 

For Wetharryngton my harte was wo, 

That ever he slayne shulde be ; 120 

For when both his leggis wear hewyne in to, 
. He knyled and fought on hys kne. 

Ther was slayne with the dougheti Douglas 

Sir Hewe the Mongon-byrry, 
Sir Davye Lwdale, that worth^ was, 125 

His sistars son was he: 

Sir Charles a Murr^, in that place, 

That never a foot wolde fle ; 
Sir Hewe Maxwell, a lorde he was, 

With the Duglas dyd he dey. 130 

So on the morrowe the mayde them byears 

Off byrch, and hasell so *gray'; 
Many wedous with wepyng tearsi, 

Cam to fach ther makys a-way. 

V. 108, strenge . . . . hy. p. c. V. 115, Wale. p. c. V. 121, In to, 

1. «. in two. V. 122, Yet he . . . . kny. p. c. V. 132, gay. p.c. 

1 A commoB pleoiumn, aee the next poem, Fit 2nd, ▼. 155. So Harding 
in his ChrcnicU, chap. 140, fol. 148, desoribing the death of Richard I., sayi| 



OP CKEVY-CHASE, 13 

TIvydale may carpe off care, 135 

Horthombarlond maj majk gtat tnone, 
For towe aucb captayns ^ as slayne wcar thear, 

On tlie marcb perli sliall uever be none. 

Word ye commen to E_dden-l>urEowe 

To Jamj the Skottiahe kjugj 140 

Thflt dougheti Dugke, lyS-tenant of the Mercliea, 

He lay aleati Chyviot with-m. 

His liaaddes dyd he weal and wryng, 

He ßayd, Alaa, and woe ys mel 
Such another captayn Scotland within, 145 

He Bald, y-feth shuld never be. 

Worde j» commyn to lovly Londone 

Till the fourtb Harry our kyng, 
That lord Perse , leyif-tennante of the Mercbia^ 

He lay alayne Ciyviat withlSr 150 

God bave merci on bis aoll, sayd kyng Harry ^ 

Grood lord, yf tby will it be I 
I bave a hondrith eaptayns in Yynglonde, be Bayd, 

As good as ever was bee : 
ßut Perse , and 1 brook my lyff^f 155 

Tby deth well qnyte sball be. 

As OUT noble kyng made bis a-Towe^ 

Lyke a noble princc of renowen, 
For the deth öS tbc Jord Pers^, 

He dyd tbe battel of Hombyll-down: IGO 

V* UGf tnon. P. c, V* 138, non, P. c. 

For tbo naino& In tlila äud the fofOKoLcg pagQ, 4ee the remark;! at tbo end 
ihm next tiallä^^ 

V, iMj yc fleth. f.C V* 149» chejff teomuitft, p- c. 



He ihrove htm thon imto AbbötB tbne 
Witt graat BohbjniR - . - . ftii* we|jyTig tearea* 
^ likövrlüfi C&vtiüdiüh^ in bin lÄfi t>f Cardinal W(Asb^, ehap. 12, p. Sl, 4to. 
hW'lioii tho Duke heurd thla , he ropHo«! witb wee^tict« teaifan^^' 6ä. 
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Wher syx and thritte Skottiah knyghtes 

On a day wear beaten down : 
Glendale gljtteryde on ther armor bryght, 

Over castiU, towar, and town. 

This was the hontynge off the Cheviat; 165 

That tear begane tiiis spum: 
Old men that knowen the grownde well yenoughe, 

Call it the Batteil of Otterburn. 

At Otterburn began this spume: 

Uppon a monnyn day: 170 

Ther was the dougghtS Doglas slean, 

The Pers^ never went away. 

Ther was never a tym on the march partes 

Sen the Doglas, and the Pers^ met, 
But yt was marvele, and the rede binde rönne not, 175 

As the reane doys in the stret. 

Jhesue Crist our balys bete, 

And to the blys us brynge ! 
Thus was the hountynge of the Chevyat : 

God send us all good ending! 180 



*^* The style of this and the following ballad is uncom- 
monly rugged and uncouth , owing to their being writ in the 
very coarsest and broadest northem dialect. 

The battle of Hombyll-down, or Humbledon, was fought 
Sept. 14, 1402 (anno 3 Hen. IV.), wherein the English, under 
the command of the £. of Northumberland and his son 
Hotspur, gained a complete victory over the Scots. The 
village of Humbledon is one mile north- west from WooUer ut 
Northumberland. The battle was fought in the field foelow 
the village, near the present tumpike-road, in a spot called 
ever since Red-Riggs, Humbledon is in Glendale Ward, a 
district so named in this county, and mentioned above in 
ver. 163. 
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IL 

Kfyt IBMt Df €)ttcrlbmictit* 

The only batüe ^ wherein an Earl of Douglas was slain 
fighting witii a Percy, was that of Otterbourn, which is the 
eubject of this ballad. It m here related with the allowabla 
partiality of an English poet, and mach in the same manner 
as it is recorded in the Englißh Chronicles, Tlie SeottiBli 
frriters hayo^ with a partialitj at lea&t as escusablef related 
it no lese in tlieir own favonr- Luckily we have a very* 
ciTcuunatantial narrative of the whole affair from Froissart, m 
French historian, who appeara to be unbiasaad. Froi&eart'f 
relation Ib prolix; I aball therefore give it as abridged by 
Carte ^ who has however bad recourae to othet authoritioB, 
and differs from FroiBsart in sotne things, which I ahaLl note 
in the margin. 

In the twelfth year of Richard IL, 1388, "The Scoti; 
taking advantage of the confnaions of tbia natioti^ and fall in g^ 
with a party into the west Marchea ^ ravaged the conntry 
about CarUßie, and oarried off 300 prleoners. It was with % 
mneh greater foree, headed by some of the principal nobilityi 
that] in the begmning of August^, they iuvaded Northumber- 
landt and baving wasted part of the county of Durham^, 
adranced to the gates of Newcastle ; where , in a skirinishi 
they took a 'penon^ or colours^ belongiiig to Henry Lord 
Percy, sumamed Hotspur, son to the Fari of Nortbumber- 
lajid* In their retreat home, they attaeked the caetle of^ 
Otterbourn^ and in the eyening of Augutst (aa the English 

■ wxiters aay, orrather, aacording to Froiesart, August 15), 

I men 

■ Carl 

I 

■ bore 

■ Bajh 

i 

L 



I 



^ FroJäS&rE ip4?al!;:s of both pai'tlea (canaiitlDg; in all ofmora than 40,000 
Uten) u entürlug EaglAnfl at tlie ioniH Uidq^ but tbo ^reatär part by w^y of 
Carljplep 

"i And, nccordlng to the b&lla4f tbat pari af Nörtbumberlaiicl called Batn-^ 
boroughablre , a lar^e tract üf Iftiid SQ naineä from tbe towa and castlo of 
Bomb DTD Dgh, fonuerly tb€ r&sidßQüO &t tbe KDft.biLiDbrla.u klaga« 

^ Tbia clrciUuistaDcG la omitted La tbe ball^. Hotefi'iir and ODUglaa wer4l| 
ttrd young WArriors imK^b of the äatnä Ago« 



FOBEGOING EBSAY. LXXUI 

here described. Vide Annot. in ^Ifr. Mag. Vltam, p. dS» 
Oxon. 1678, fol. 

(m) Alfred. . . asswned ihe dress and ckaracter of a MrutrelJ] 
"Fingens ee Joculatorem, assumpta cithara/' &c. Ingulphi 
Hist p. 869. — "Sab specie mmi . . . ut Joculaloriai professor 
artis.** Grol. Malmesb. 1. ii. c. iv. p. 43. That both Joculator 
and Mimus signify literally a Minstrel, see proved in notes 
(b) (k) (k). (q) &c. See also note (oa). 

Malmesbuiy adds, "Unius tantum fidelissimi fruebatnr 
conscienti&." As this confidant does not appear to have as- 
somed the disguise of a Minstrei himself , I conclade that he 
onlj appeared as the MinstreFs attendant. Now that the 
Minstrel had sometimes his servant or attendant to carry his 
harp, and even to sing to his music, we have many instances 
in the oid metrical Eomances , and even some in tiiis present 
collection. See vol. i. Song vi. ; vol. iii. Song yü., &c. Among 
the Prench and Proven^al bards,| the Trouverre, or Inyentor, 
was generally attended with his singer, who sometimes also 
plajed on the harp, or other mosical instroment. " Quelque 
fois dorant le repas d*an prince on voyoit arriver un Trou- 
yerre inconnu avec ses Menestrels on Jongleours , et il leur 
faisoit chanter sur leurs harpes ou yielles les vers qa*il avoit 
compos^s. Ceux qui faisoient les sons aussi bien que les 
MOTS etoient les plus estim^s." — Fontenelle^ HisU du TheaU 

That Alfred excelled in music is positively asserted by 
Bale, who doubtless had it from some ancient MS., many of 
which subsisted in his time that are now lost: as also by Sir 
J. Spelman, who, we may conclude, had good authority for 
this anecdote, as he is known to have compiled his life of 
Alfred from authentic materials coUected by his leamed 
father: this writer informs ns that Alfred ^'provided himself 
of musitians, not common, or such as knew but the practick 
pari, but men skilfiil in the art itself, whose skill and serrice 
he yet forther improved with his own Instruction," page 199. 
This proves Alfred at least to have understood tiie theory of 
music; and how could this have been acquired without prac- 
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»eema not to be free from partialitj; for prejudice muet own 
that Froiifiart'g circuniBtantial account carriea n great ap- 
pearance of tmüa, and lie givea the victory to the Scota. He 
however doe& justice to tie courage of botb parties; aod _ 
repreaeütfl their mutual generosily in Bucb alight, that tho ■ 
present ag© might edifj bj the esample, "The Englysbmen ■ 
on the one partye, and Scottes on the otber party, are good 
nsea of warre^ for whan they mete, there is a hard figbte _ 
withoüt spa,ryngü. There is no hoo* betwene them as long H 
ae Bpeares, swordesj ases, or dagera wyll eadure; but lay H 
on eche upon other: and whan they be well beaten, and that M 
the one partj hath ohtayncd the victory, they than glorifye ^ 
so in their dedes of armes, and are so joyfull, that euche aa 
be taken, they shall he ransomed or they go out of the 
felde^j so that shortely kcqb of them rs so cost^ntb wi'sn 

Oia^Rj THAT AT TBEIR DEFARTTWOEj CURTOTflLY IRKY WILL iATTK, 

Gon THANKK Yotj. But in fyghtynge one with another thera 
iB no playe, nor sparynge."^ Froisaart's Cronycle (as trans- 
lated by Sir Johan Bourehier Loi-d Bernei'sJ cap* exUj. 

The foüowing bailad is (in thia present edition) printed 
from an cid MS. in the Cotton Library lo (Cleopatra, c. iv,), 
and eontains many stanz aa more than were m the former 
oopj-j which was transcribed from a MS. in the Karle ian 
CoUection [Ko. 29^, fol. 52]. In the Cotton MS. this poem 
b** no title, bat in the Harleian copy it is thuB inscribed, 
A songe made in E. 2. bis tyme of the battele of Otter- 
bupoej hetweene Lord Henry Percye earle of Northomber- 
lande and the earle Douglas of Scotlande. Anno 1388." But 
tbifl title Ib erroneoua, and added by soine Ignorant trän- 
^f^^^ *5f after-timeB: for, 1. The battie was not fougbt by 
tfaeEarl of Horthumberland, wbo was absent^ nor ia once 

KtlL™''' ^^*^**^'' *^*^^ öQUceming Queen Ellx»bBtk*« cmUrtainmetit »t 



-^^^s^* L 
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mentioned in the bailad; bat by bis son Sib Hbhby Pbbct 
Knt. sornamed Hotsfub (in those times they did not usuallj 
giye the title of Lobd to an earl's eldest son). 2. Althongl 
tbe battle was fought in Richard II.'s time, the song ii 
evidently of later data, as appears from the poefs quotin^ 
the Chronicles in Pt. n. ver. 26; and speaking of Percy ii 
the last 8t.anza as dead. It was however written, in all like- 
lihood, as early as the foregoing song, if not earlier; whicl 
perhaps may be inferred from the miuute circomstances witl 
which the story is related, many of which are recorded in nc 
chronicle, and were probably preserved in the memory oi 
oldpeople. It will be observed, that the anthors of these 
two poems have some lines in common ; bat which of them 
was the original proprietor mast depend apon their priority; 
and this the sagacity of the reader mast determine. 



Yt feile abowght the Lamasse tyde, 

When hasbonds wynn ther haye, 
The dowghtye Dowglasse bowynd hym to ryde, 

In Ynglond to take a praye : 

The yerlle of Fyffe i, withowghten stryffe, S 

He bowynd hym over Sulway*: 
The grete wolde ever together ryde ; 

That race they may rue for aye. 

Over *Ottercap' hyll they' came in, 
And so dowyn by Rodelyffe cragge, 10 

Ver. 8. wynn their heaye. Harl. MS. This is the Northumberland phraM 
to thifl day: by which they always ezpress "getting in their hay.'* The orig. 
MS. read! here winn their waye, 

1 Robart Stuart, second son of King Robert II. 

8 i, 0. "Over Solway frith." This evidently refers to the other division 
of theScottish army, which came in by way of Carlisle. Bowynd, or bonnde 
him; i, «. hied him. Tide Glos«. 

* Thay: so. the Earl of Donglas and his party. — The several Station« 
here mentioned, are well-known place« in Northomberland. Ottercap hUl 
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Sjrr Hfliye Percy, and thou byste within, 35 

Comtothefyide, andfyght: 

For we have brente Norihomberlonde, 

Thy eritage good and lyght; 
And ajne my logeyng I have take, 

Wiäi my brande dnbbyd many a knyg^t. 40 

Sir Harry Percy cam to the walles 

The Skottyssh oste for to se; 
''And thow hast brente Northomberlond, 

Fall sore it rewyth me. 

Yf thou hast haryed all Bambarowe shyre, 45 

Thow hast done me grete envye; 
For the trespasse thow hast me done, 

The tone of ns schall dye." 

Where schall I byde the? sayd the Dowglas, 
Or where wylte thow come to me? 50 

" At Otterbome in the hygh way^, 
Ther malst thow well logeed be 

The roo fall rekeles ther sehe rinnes, 

To make the game and glee : 
ThlB fawkon and the fesaunt both, 56 

Amonge the holtes on *hee.* 

Ther malst thow have thy welth at wyll, 

Well looged ther malst be. 
Yt schall not be long, or I com the tyll," 

Sayd Syr Harry Percye. 60 

V. 80, 4y»M seemi here to mean 8inc4, V. 68, Roe-bucks were to be 

found npon the wastea not far from Hezham in the reign of George I.:—- 
Whitfleld, Eeq., of Whitfleld, ii said to have deitroyed the last of thenu 
V. 56, hye. MSS. 

^ Otterboorn ftands near the old Watling-street road, in the parish of 
ElsdoB. The Scots were encamped in a grassy piain near the riyer Read. 
The place where the Scots and Eni^ish fooght 1« ttlll called Sattle Ricgs. 
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Ther schall I byde the , sayd the Dowglas, 

By the fayth of my bodye. 
Thether schall 1 com, sayd Syr Harry Percy; 

My trowth I plyght to the. 

A pype of wyne he gave them over the walles, 65 

For soth, as 1 yow saye: 
Ther he mayd the Douglas drynke, 

And all hys oste that daye. 

The Dowglas tumyd hym homewarde agayne, 
For soth withowghten naye, 70 

He tooke his logeyng at Oterbome 
Uppon a Wedyns-day : 

And ther he pyght hys standerd dowyn, 

Hys gettyng more and lasse, 
And syne he wamed hys men to goo 75 

To chose ther geldyngs gresse. 

A Skottysshe knyght hoved upon the bent, 

A wache I dare well saye : 
So was he wäre on the noble Percy 

In the dawnynge of the daye. 80 

He prycked to his pavyleon dore, 

As faste as he myght rönne, 
Awaken , Dowglas , cryed the knyght, 

For hys love, that syttes yn trone. 

Awaken, Dowglas, cryed the knyght, 85 

For thow maiste waken wyth wynne. 
Yender have I spyed the prowde Percy, 

And seven staudardes wyth hym. 

Nay by my trowth, the Dooglas sayed, 
It ys bat a fayned taylle: ^ 

V. 77; npon the best bent. tt^. 
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He durste not loke on my bred banner, 
For all Ynglonde so haylle. 

Was I not yesterdaye at the Newe Castell, 

That stonds so fayre on Tyne? 
For all the men that Percy hade, 95 

He cowde not garre me ones to dyne. 

He stepped owt at hys pavelyon dore, 

To loke and it were lesse; 
Araye yow, lordyngs, one and all, 

For here bygynnes no peysse. 100 

The yerle of Mentaye^, thow arte my eme, 

The fowarde I gjrve to the: 
The yerlle of Huntlay cawte and kene, 

He schall wyth the be. 

The lorde of Bowghan^ in armore bryght 105 

On the other band he schall be: 
Lorde Jhonstone, and lorde Maxwell, 

They to schall be with me. 

Swynton fayre fylde upon yonr pryde 

To batellmakeyowbowen: HO 

Syr Davy Scotte, Syr Walter Stewarde, 

Syr Jhon of Agurstone. 

A PYTTB. 



Thb Perssy came byfore hys oste, 

Wych was ever a gentyll knyght, 
Upon the Dowglas lowde can he crye, 

I wyll holde that I have hyght: 

For thow haste brente Northumberlonde, 
And done me grete en^ye ; 

y. 1| IS, Pearey, a1. MS. V. 4, 1 wiU hold to what I haye promlsed. 
T The Earl of Mtttclth. • Th« Lord Buchan. 
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For thja trespaase tbou hast me done^ 
The tone of us schaH dye. 


■ 


The Dowglaa answerde bym agayne 

With grete wurda up on 'hee,' 
And sajd, 1 have twenty agaynst ' thy ' ouc^ 

BjHolde and thaw maiste ßee. 


10 fl 


Wyth that the Percye was grevyd sdrCj 

For Böthe as I yow saye: 
10 [He lyghted dowyn upou hia fote, 

And Bcliöote Iub horese clene away. 


15 _W 


Every man aawe that he dyd soo, 
That ryall was ever in rowght j 

Every man Bchoote hys horsse him froo. 
And lyght him rowynde abowglit- 


30 ^^ä 


Thufl Syr Hnry Percye toke the fylde, 

For aoth, aa 1 yow sayei 
Jeea Cryste in heYya on hygbt 

Dyd helpe hym well that daye. 


m 


But nyne thowzand , ther was no moo ; 

The eronykle wyll not layne : 
Forty thowaande Skottes and fowre 

That day fowght them agayne* 


1 


Büt when the hatell hyganne to joyne, 
In hast ther came a knyght, 
1 * Then' lettera fayre furth hath he tayue 
And tbuB he sayd füll ryght : 


30 ^H 


My lorde, your father he gretes yow well, 
Wyth many a noble knygbt^ 


H 


Vor. 10, hye, MSS, Ter, 11, the one, MS. 


^H 


. M 
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He desjres 70W to byde 35 

That he may see thya fyg^t. 

The Baron of Gkastoke ys com owt of tiie west, 

Wyth hym a noble companye; 
All tfaey löge at your fathers thys nyght, 

And the Battel fayne wold they see. 40 

For Je8u*B love, sayd Syr Harye Perey, 

That dyed for yow and me, 
Wende to my lorde my Father agayne, 

And saye thow saw me not witib yee: 

My trowth ys plyght to yonne Skottysh knyght, 45 

It nedes me not to layne, 
That I schulde byde hym upon thya bent, 

And I have hys trowth agayne: 

And if that I wende off thys grownde 

For soth unfoughten awaye, 50 

He wolde me call but a kowarde knyght 

In hys londe another daye. 

Yet had I lever to be ryude and rente, 

By Mary that mykel maye; 
Then ever my manhod schulde be reprovyd 55 

Wyth a Skotte another daye. 

Wherfore schote, archars, for my sake, 

And let scharpe arowes flee : 
Mynstrells, playe up for your waryson, 

And well quyt it schall be. 60 

Every man thynke on hys trewe love, 

And marke hym to the Trenite : 
For to God I make myne avowe 

This day wyll I not fle. 

The blodye Harte in the Dowglas armes, 65 

By« standerde stode on hye^ 
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For I Bee, by thy brygfat bassonet, 

Thow arte sum man of myght; 
And 80 1 do by thy burnysshed brande, 95 

Thow art an yerle, or ells a knyght». 

By my good faythe , sayd tiie noble Percy, 

Now haste thou rede füll ryght, 
Yet wyll I never yelde me to Öie, 

Whyll I may Btonde and fyght. 100 

They swapped together, whyll that they swette, 

Wyth swordes scharpe and long; 
Ych on other so faste tiiey beette, 

Tyll ther helmes cam in peyses dowyn. 

The Percy was a man of strenghth, 105 

I teil yow in thys stounde, 
He smote the Dowglas at the swordes leogtb, 

That he feile to the growynde. 

The sworde was scharpe and sore can byte, 
I teil yow in sertayne ; 110 

To the harte he eowde hym smyte, 
Thus was the Dowglas slayne. 

The stonderds stode slyll on eke syde, 

With many a grevous grone; 
Ther the fowght the day, and all the nyght, 115 

And many a dowghly man was ^slone/ 

Ther was no freke, that ther wolde flye, 

But styffly in stowre can stond, 
Yehone hewyng on other whyll they myght drye, 

Wyth many a bayllefull bronde. 120 

Y. 116, slayne. MSS. 
' B«inff «U in umonr, he could not kuow him. 
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Ther was ßlayne npon the Skottee syde, 

For iotii and Herfceölj, 
Syv JamcB a Dowglas ther was elajnej 

Tliat daye that he cowde dye. 

The yerlle of Mentaye he waa skyne^ 1^5 

Giysely groned üppon the growynd ; 
SjT Davy Scotte , Syr Walter Steward^ 

Syr *Johii' of ÄguTs tonne *- 

Syr Cbarllea Morrey in that place 

That never a fote wold flye ; 130 

Sir Hughe Maxwell, a lord he waB, 

With the Dowglas dyd he dye. 

Ther was slajne upos the Skottes ayde) 

For soth ae I yow saye, 
Of fowre and forty thowsande Scotts 136 

Went but eyghtene awaye, 

Ther was slayne upon the Ynglyashe ßyde, 

Por aoth and aertenlye, 
A gentell knyghtj Sir John Fiti-hughe, 

Yt waa the more pctye- 140 

Sjr Jamea Harebotell ther waa alayne, 

For hym ther hartes were sore^ 
The gentyll * Lovelle' ther waa slayne, 

That ttie Fercyes standerd bore. 

Ther waa ilayne uppon the Ynglyash perte^ 14ü 

For soth as I y ow saye \ 

y, VHf I, *. h9 dl«d tli«t day. V. 143, CoTclle. M8. For tlis Bamei 

In IM« pAg6t fl^B ih9 vam^rlLi at th& änd of tMi bsllsd. 

* Ottr old muLfftrcl repoAtt tU&is lumeif lu Homer «nd: Ylngil 4o thoaa of 
thsir liart»a : 
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Of nyne thowsand Ynglyssb men 
Pyve hondert cam awaye: 

The other were Blayne in the fylde, 

Ciyste kepe ther sowles from wo, 150 

Seyng ther was so fewe fryndes 

Agaynst so manj a foo. 

Then one the mome they mayd them beeres 

Of byrch , and haysell graye ; 
Many a wydowe with wepyng teyres 155 

Ther makes they fette awaye. 

Thys fraye bygan at Otterbome 

Bytwene the nyghte and the day: 
Ther the Dowglas lost hys lyfe, 

And the Percy was lede awaye •'^. 160 

Then was ther a Scottyshe prisoner tayne, 
Syr Hughe Mongomery was hys name, 

For soth as I yow saye 
He borowed the Percy home agayne^. 

Now let US all for the Percy praye 165 

To Jesu most of myght, 
To bryng hys sowie to the blysse of heven, 

For he was a gentyil knyght. 

*#* Most of the names in the two preceding ballads are 
found to have belonged to families of distinction in the North, 
as may be made appear from authentic records. Thus, in 

THB ANCIENT BALLAD OP CHEVY-CHASE. 

Pag. 12. ver. 112. Agerstone,'] The family of Haggerston 
Y. ISS, one, i, §. on. Y. 165, Percyes. Harl. MS. 

^ Sc. oftptiye. 

6 In fheCotton MS.ii tbe following note on vor. 164, in an aneient band: 
^ " Syr Hewo Mongomoiy takya prisonar, wa« delyveied for the restorynge 
ofPersty," 
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of HaggerfttOD^ near Berwick^ has been seated there for maaj 
centuriesj and still remaina. Thomas Haggcrston was among 
the commiBflionera returned for Northomberland in 12 Hen. 
VL 1433 (FuUer^s Warthies, p, 310,) The head of this family 
atpreaent ia Sir Thomas Haggerston, Bart.^ of Baggerston 
above mentiooed, 

N, B. The name is speit Ägentone, as in l^e text, in 
Lelaiid*s Itineraryy ?ol. viL p* 54. 

Ver, 113* HtiTibjr\ Hartley ia a TilJage near the sea^ in 
the barouy of Tmetäaoutb , about eeyen miles from North- 
Shields. It probably gave name to a fami^y of note at tbat 
tiine. 

Ver* 114. Hearone,^ Tbis family, one of tbe moat ancientj 
Wßfl long öf great consideration in Nortbumberland, Hadde- 
8ton, the Caput Baroni^s of Heron, waa their ancient resi- 
dente. It deeeendedj 25Edw, L, to tbe beir general, Emeline 
Heron, afterwards Baroness Darcy* — Ford, &c. andBocken- 
field {m com, eodetri) , went at the same time to Roger Heron, 
the beir male, wbose deaeendantB were summoned to Par- 
liament : Sir William Heron of Ford Castle helng aummoned 
44 Edw* III. — ^Ford Castle bath descended by heirs general 
to tho family of Delaval (mentioned in tbe neit article)» 
Robert Heron, Fjsq., wbo died at Newark in 1753^ (father of 
tbe Rigbt Hon. Sir Eichard Heron, Bart.) was beir male of 
tbe Heroua of Boekenfield, a younger brancb of tbis family. 
Sir Thomas Heron Middleton, Bai't., ia heir male of the 
Herans of.Chi^-Cbase^ anotber brancb of tbe Herona of Ford 
Caatle. 

Ver. 115. Lovele*^ Job. de Lavalef miles, was aberlff of 
Northumberknd 34 Hen. Vit. Joh, de Lavele, mil. in tbe 
1 Ed. VL and afterwards (FuUct, 313). In Nicholson thia 
name la speit Da Lovel^ p. 304. Tbis seems to be tbe anelent 
family of Delaval, of Seaton Delaval, in North umberland, 
whoae ancestor was one of tbe twenty-five barona appointed 
_ to be guardians of Magna Charta. 

■ Ver. 117. Rugbl] Tbe ancient family of Rokeby in 
B Torkahire aeems to hß here intended. Ia Tboi^aV^'^ Ü^jÄoat j 
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leod, p.258, foL it a genealogy of thiB hoiue, by whioh it 
appears that the head of the family about the time when tbis 
ballad was written, was Sir Ralpb fiokebj, Knty Ralph beisg 
a common name of the Rokebys. 

Yer. 119. Wetharrynffton.] Rog. de Widrington was sheriff 
of Northumberland in 36 of £dw. III. (Faller, p. all.) Job. de 
Widrington in 11 of Ken. lY., and many othen of tbe same 
name afterwards. See also Nicholson, p. 381. Of tbis famify 
was the late Lord Witherington. 

Yer. 124. Mongan-byrry,] Sir Hugh Montgomery was son 
of John Lord Montgomery, tbe lineal anoestor of tbe present 
Earl of Eglington. 

Yer. 125. Liodaie,] The ancient family of tbe Liddels 
were originally £rom Scotland, where they were lords of 
Liddel Castle, and of the barony of Buff (vide Coliins*s 
Peerage). Tbe bead of this family is tbe present Lord 
Ravenswortb, of Ravenswortb Castle, in the county of 
Durbam. 

Dl THE BATTLE OF OTTKBBOÜRNK. 

Pag. 22. yer. 101. Mentaye.] At the time of tbis batüe, 
the earldom of Menteith was possessed by Robert Stewart, 
£arl of Fife, third son of K. Robert IE., who, according to 
Buchanan, commanded the Scots that entered by Carläle. 
Bat our minstrel had probably an eye to tbe family of 
Graham, who had this earldom when tbe ballad was written. 
See Doaglas*s Peerage of Scotland, 1764, fol. 

Yer. 103. Htmtlay.] Tbis shows this ballad was not 
composed before 1449; for in that year Alexander, Lord 
of Gordon and Hontley , was created Earl of Huntley by K. 
James II. 

Yer. lOö. Bowghan.] Tbe Earl of Bucban at that time 
was Alexander Stewart, fourth son of K. Robert 11. 

Yer. 1Q7. Jhonstone— Maxwell.] These two families of 
Johnston Lord of Johnston, and Maxwell Lord of Maxwell, 
were idways very powerful on the borders. Of tbe former 
family is Johnston Marquis of Annandale: of tbe latter is 
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Haxwell Earl of Nithsdale- I cajinot find that any chief of 
thiß family waa named Sir Hugh; but Sir Herbert Mai well 
was about thia time much diatioguisbed (see Doag.). Tkis 
migbthave been originally writtCB Sir H. MaJcweÜ, aud by 
tranecribers converted into Sir Hugb. See above^ in No. I. 
V. 90, RickaTd m contractad into ß?'c. 

Ver. 109. Sw^ntan,] i. e. The Laird of Swmtonej a Bmall 
viltage witbin tbe Scottiab border, three miles froni Norbam. 
Tbis family still subsiste, and iß very aacieut, 

Ver. HL Spotte ^] Tbe illustrious famiiy of Scot, aii' 
cestors of the Duke of Buccleugb, always made a great figure 
on tbe borders. Sir Walter Scot waa at tbe head of thiß 
family wben tbe battle waa fougbt; bat bis great-grandsoa, 
Sir David Scot, was tbe bero of tbat houae wben tbe ballad 
was written. 

Ibid. Stewarde.] The peraoB bere deaigned was probably 
Sir Walter Stewart, Lord of Dalawintoa and Grairlies ^ who 
was eminent at tbat time. (See Doug.) From him ie deaoended 
tbe present Eatl of Gallowaj. 

Ver. 112. Äff urstöne.] The seat of thie family was some- 
times subject to the tingB of Scotland- Tbus Richardas 
Hagerstoun, mile», ia one of the Scottiab knighta who signed 
a treaty witb the Englisb in 1249, temp. Hen. IlL ( Nicholson, 
p. 2, note.) It was the fate of many parts of Northaraber- 
land ofteti to change their maatera, according as the Scottiab 
or EßgJiab anos prevailed. 

Ver. 129. M^rrey.] Tbe pcison bere meant was pro- 
bably Sir Charles Murray of Coekpoole, who floürished at 
that time, and was ancestor of the Mmrays BOmetime Earla 
of Ännaüdale. See Doug. Peerage, 

Ver. 139, Htz-hughe.] Dugdale (in hie Baron. voL i. 
p. 403) informs us, that John, ion of Henry Lord Fitz -hugh, 
was kille d at the battle of Otterbourne. Tbis waa a Northum- 
bcrknd family. Yide Dagd. p. 403^ col. 1, and Niebobon, 
pp, 33, 60. 

Ver. 14L HarehouU.] Harbottle k a vülage lipon tbe 
river Coi^^uet, about ten milea weat of Eothbury, Tk^ i^ssiA-^ 
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of Harbottle wu onoe considenble in Noitiiiimbcriiiid. (S« 
Fulier, pp. 312, 813.) A daughter of Sir OniBchazd HnbottiB, 
Kut, marriedSir Thomas Peicj, Knt, tonof Herny^tlieftt, 
aod father of Thomas, the seyenUi, Earla of NorChnmbeilaBi 



m. 

A BCOTTI8H BAUJlD, 

Is founded upon the supposed practice of the Jem ii 
tinicifying or otherwise morthering Christian children, out of 
hatred to the religion of their parents: a practice which halh 
been alwajs alleged in excose for the cmelties exeacami 
upou that wretched people, but which probably nerv 
happoned in a single instance. For if we consider, onthe 
ouo band, the ignorance and snperstition of the times whsa 
such HtoricB took their rise, the virulent prejudices of tiie 
iiionks who record them, and the eagemess with which they 
wüuld bo catched up by the barbarous populace as a pretenoe 
für plundor; on the other band, the great danger inconed 
by thü perpotrators, and the inadequate motives they oonld 
havu to ezoite them to a crime of so mach horror, we maj 
roasoiittbly conclude the whole Charge to be groundless aiid 
maliüiouii. 

Tho foUowing bailad is probably boilt upon some Italian 
logcmd, and bears a great resemblance to the Prioress^s TaU 
in Chaucor: the poet seems also to have had an eye to the 
known story of Hugh of Lincoln, a child said to have beeil 
thero murthered by the Jews in the reign of Henry ni. Th« 
oouclusion of this ballad appears to be wanting: what ii 
probably contained may be seen in Chancer. As for Mhny- 
land Toun, it is probably a corruption of Milan (called iy 
the Dutoh Meylandt) Town: the Pa is evidently the rivei 
Po; although the Adige, not the Po, runs through Milan. 

Printed from a MS. copy sent from Scotland. 
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ll^K liH '"Tt* miOE ^&C9QQk 

ias Biis äs ^ü -ir Kc^r-^i 

r^^sL IOC lasL ODL Tä« J^ivs mdbaer. 

W~::=ijiiK 3zy wnr-äms i 

Senil yam^i 
T II r 1 1 ~ii iiii^ ri rtj, iii ^ 

A -«^sri ke setir lymk BEiir. 

Ar.i CA ttd cm ike tkkk IImIl blndL 

A=t± vQt and eam ike tin; 
AiL-i oo: ad cam tke bomy Iwrts Und: 

ÜLÜr vas nae üfe left BL. :^ 

Sc&o laiti him on a dressbi^ borde« 

Asd diest him liike a swiue. 
And lacgfaing said, Gae noa and pler 

Whh zoor sweit plaj-üeres nine. 

Scho rowdhiminaeakeof lead, :& 

Bade him lie stii and sleip. 
Scho cast him in a deip diaw-veO, 

Was fiflj fadom deip^ 

Qohan bells wer lung, and mass was snng. 
And eTerr lady went harne: ^ 

TLan ilka Mj had her xon|^ sonne. 
Bot ladv Helen had nane. 
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^ Scho rowd hir mantil hir about, 
And sair sair gan she weip : 
And sbe ran into the Jewis castel, 35 

Quhan they were all asleip. . 

My bonny dr Hew, my pretty sir Hew, 

I pray thee to me speik: 
<0 lady, rinn to ihe deip draw-well 

'Gin ze zour BOnne wad seik.* 40 

Lady Helen ran to the deip draw-well, 

And knelt upon her kne: 
My bonny sir Hew, an ze be here, 

I pray thee speik to me. 

The lead is wondrous heavy, mither, 45 

The well is wondrous deip, 
A keen pen knife sticks in my hert, 

A word I dounae speik. 

Gae harne, gae name, my mither deir, 
Fetch me my windling sheet, 50 

And at the back o* Mirry-land toun, 
Its thair we twa sali meet. 



IV. 

<SNr Caulint* 



Tms old romantic tale was preserved in the Editor*s folio 
MS., bat in so very defective and mutilated a condition (not 
from any chasm in the MS. , bat from great Omission in the 
transcript, probably copied from the faalty recitation of some 
iUiterate minstrel), that it was necessary to sapply several 
stanzas in the first part, and still more in the seeond, to 
connect and complete the story. 
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Thcrc is aomothmg peculiar m the metre of thh old 
büllad i it is not vmuBual to meet wlth redundant atanz^s of 
Bix lineö^ but Üie occasional insertion of a double thJTd or 
fourth line, as ver. 31, 44, &c, is an irregiüarity I do not re- 
member to bave seen elsewbere. 

It maj be proper to inform the reader before be eomes 
to Pt 2. V. 110, 111 j tbat the aouNo table wae not peculiar 
to tbe reign of K. Artbur^ bnt was common in all the ages of 
chiralry, The proclaiming a great tournament (probably 
with soine peculiar solemnities) was called "Uoiding a Kound 
Table/* Dugdale teils us, tbat tbe great baron Koger de 
Mortioier ^^baving procnred tbe bonour of knigbtbood to be 
couferred 'on bis three sons* bj^ K, Edw* I. be, at bis own 
costs, caased a toarncament to be beld at Kenilworth \ wbere 
he sumptuouöly entcrtaiiied an linadred kniglits, and as 
manj ladies, for three days^ tbe like wbereof was never 
before in England; and there began tbe BOüEän iabise (bo 
cailed by reason tbat the place wberein tbey practi&ed tbose 
feats was environed witb a strong wall m ade In a round form). 
And upon the fourth day, the golden lion, in sign of triumph, 
betng yielded to bim ^ he earried it (with all the Company) to 
Warwiek."— It may further be added, tbat Matthew Paria 
frequenÜy calls jousta aud tournaments HaMudia Mmscn 
Rotundtt. 

As to what will be observed in thia bailad of tbe art of 
bealing being praetlied by a young princess , it is no more 
thaa wbat is u^ttal in all tbe old romaneüs^ a»d was con^ 
form ab le to real mannere; it being a practice derived from 
the earliest times among all tbe Gothic and Celtie nations, 
for women^ even of tlie higheat rank, to exercise the art of 
eojgery* In the Northern Choniciefs we always find the young 
damsela stanching tbe wounds of their lovers, aiid the wivea 
Iboee of tbetr busbands ^. And even so late as tbe time of Q, 
EH^abeth, it is mentioned araong the accomphsliments of tbe 
ladies of her eourt, tbat the ^^cldest of tbem are skilful in 

s Sqa JforjAfi'ii ÄnfiqüitieSt &c»j vol. !. p, 318; yqU iL p. iOÖ| Mmaim *** 
k ühemkf'ht tom. I. p. 14. 
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surgery.^^ See Harrison's Description of England , prefixed to 
Holing8hed*B Chronicle, &c. 



THE PIEST PART. 

Ih Ireland, ferr over the sea, 

Tbere dwelleth a bonnye kinge ; 
And with him a yong and comlye knighte, 

Men call him syr Cauline. 

The kinge had a ladye to bis daughter, 5 

In fashyon ehe hath no peere ; 
And princely wightes that ladye wooed 

To be theyr wedded feere. 

Syr Cauline lovetb her best of all, 

But nothing durst be saye; 10 

Ke descreeve bis counsayl to no man, 

But deerlye be lovde tbis may. 

Till on a daye it so beffell, 

Great dill to bim was digbt; 
The maydens love removde bis mynd, 15 

To care-bed went the knighte. 

One while he spred bis armes bim fro, 

One while be spred them nye : 
And aye ! but I winue that ladyes love, 

For dole now I mun dye. 20 

And whan our parish-masse was done, 

Our kinge was bowue to dyne : 
He says, Where is syr Cauline, 

That is wont to serve the wyne? 

Then aunswerde bim a courteous knighte, 25 

And fast bis bandes gan wringe: 
Sir Cauline is sicke, and like to dye 

Without a good leecbinge. 



^^^^^^^^^" CAÜLIKE* ^^^V 
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H Fetche me downe my dangtteT deere, 

H She is a leec^hc fülle fine : 

H Goc take liita doughe j and the baken breadj 

H And serve him wlth the wyiie aoe red ; 

■ Lothe I were him to tine. 


30 ^^ 


M Fair Chris ta^elle to hja chaumber goes, 
H Her maydens followytig nye : 
^^^ well, ehe sajthj Low doth mj brd? 
^^H aicke, ^ou fayr ladje^ 


36 ^™ 


^^^ Nowe ryae up wightlye, marij for shame, 
W Never Ij e soe cowardle e ; 
■ For it is told in my fathers halle, 
^L^ You dye for loYe of mee. 


40 ^^ 


^^B Fajre ladye , it is for your love 
~ That all this diil I drye : 

For if yoa wold comfort me with a ktsse, 
Then were 1 brought from bale to blisfie, 
No lenger wold 1 lye. 


45 ^^B 


Sir knightej my father h a kinge, 

I am hia on)ye heire ^ 
Alaal and well you knowci »yr knighte» 

I neyer ean be youre fere. 


60 ■ 


ladye, thou art a kinges daugUt^r, 

And I am not thy pcere, 
But let me doe some deedea of armes 

To be yonr bacheleere. 


m 


^^B Some deedca of armes if thou wilt doe^ 
^^M My bacbeleere to bee, 
^r (Bot ever and aye my heart wold rue, 
^^^ Giff härm shold happe to thee,) 


55 H 


^^H üpon Eldridge hill there groweth a thorae^ 


m^^B 
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And äare je , sjr lödgiite, wake tiiere all wirkte 
Untül the £ajre monunge? 

For the Eldridge kniglite, so mickle of migMe, 

Will ezamme yoa befome ; 
And nerer man bare life awaje, 65 

Bot he dld him scath and scome. 

Thai knighte he is a foul paymm. 

And large of limb and bone ; 
And but if heaven may be thy speede, 

Thy life it is bot gone. 70 

Nowe on the Eldridge hilles Ile walke ^, 

For thy sake, fair la<Üe; 
And Ile either bring you a ready tok^n, 

Or He never more you see. 

The lady is gone to her own chaomb^re, 75 

Her maydens following bright: 
8yr Cauline lope from care-bed soone, 
And to the £l<kidge hüls is gone, 

For to wake there all night. 

Unto midnight, that the moone did rise, 80 

He walked up and downe; 
Then a lightsome bagle heard he blowe 

Over the bents soe browne: 
Quoth hee, If cryance come tili my heart, 

1 am ffar from any good towne^. 85 

And Boone he spyde on the mores so broad, 

A furyous wight and feil; 
A ladye bright bis brydle led, 

Clad in a f ayre k3rrt^ll : 

* Perhapg wake, as in ver. 61. 

* TU« line is restored from the folio MS. 



^^^^^^^^^p ^^^f 


■ 


And ßoe faßt he ealled on syr Caullne, 


fl 


man , I rede tliee flye. 


^^^1 


PoFj *but' if cryacce come tili thy lieart^ 
I WC CD e bat thou mun dye. 


^1 


He aayth, *No cryance comes tili uiy beart, 
Nor, in faith, I wyll not flee; 


95 ^W 


For, cause thou miDged not Christ before, 


^^^H 


The less me dreadeth thee. 


^^H 


Tho Eldridge Itüighte, lie prickedhii ateed; 
Syr Gaul ine bold abode^ 


^1 


Then either ahooke his triiBtyc speare, 
And the timber these two cUildreni bare 


100 ^M 


Soe Boone b aunder alode. 


^^1 


Tben tooke thcy out theyr two good swordea^ 
And layden oti füll faste, 


^B 


Till helme and hawberke , mall and &beeldej 


105 H 


They all were well-nye brast. 


^^M 


The Eldridge knigbt waa mickle of migbt, 
And stiffe in atower did stände, 


^M 


But syr Cauline with a ^ back ward' atroke» 


^H 


He smote off hia right-haud ; 
That aoone he with paine and lacke of blond 


■ 


Fell downe on that lay-land* 


^^H 


Tben up ayr Gauline lift bis brande 


^^H 


All over bia bead bo hje ; 


^1 


And here I sweare by the holy roode, 
Nowe, caytiffe, thou sbalt dye. 


115 ^Ä 


Then up and came that ladye brigbte, 
Faate wringing of her haode: 


^1 


^ For the maydens love , that tnost you love, 


^^H 


Withold that deadlye brande: 


120 ^Ä 


^^b Y. IQS, ankBward. MS* 


fl^l 


t_- — ~- 


^2 
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For the maydeni loTe, Üat most yoa lore, 

Kow smjte no more I praje; 
And aje whmterer tfaoa wilt, my lord, 

He shall thy best» obaye. 

Kow sweare to mee, thou Eldridge knigfate, 125 

And here on this lay-land, 
That thoa wilt believe on Christ bis laye, 

And tberto pligbt tby band: 

And tbat tbou never on Eldridge come 

To Sporte, gamon, orplaye: 130 

And that thou here give up thy armes 

Until tby dying daye. 

The Eldridge knighte gave up bis armes 

With many a sorrowfulle sigbe; 
And sware to obey syr Caulines best, 135 

Tili the tyme that he shold dye. 

And he then up and the Eldridge knighte 

Sett bim in bis saddle anone, 
And the Eldridge knighte and bis ladye 

To theyx castie are they gone. 140 

Then he tooke up the bloudy band, 

That was so iarge of bone. 
And on it he founde üve ringes of gold 

Of knigbtes that bad be slone. 

Then be tooke up the Eldridge sworde, 145 

As bard as any flint: 
And be tooke off those ringes üve, 

As bright as fyre and brent. 

Home then pricked syr Cauline 

As light as leafe on tree : 150 

I-wys be neither stint ne blanne, 

Till be bis ladye see. 
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Then downe he knelt upon his knee 

Before that lady gay: 
ladye, I have bin on the Eldridge hüls: 155 

These tokens I bring away. 

Now welcome, welcome, syr Cauline, 

Thrice welcome unto mee, 
For now I perceive thou art a true knighte, 

Of valour bolde and free. 160 

ladye, I am thy own true knighte, 

Thy hests for to obaye : 
And mought I hope to winne thy love ! 

No more his tonge colde say. 

The ladye blushed scarlette redde, 165 

And fette a gentill sighe : 
Alas! syr knight, how may this bee, 

For my degree's soe highe? 

But sith thou hast hight, thou comely youth, 
To be my batchilere, 170 

Ile promise if thee I may not wedde, 
I will have none other fere. 

Then shee held forthe her lilly- white band 

Towards that knighte so free : 
He gave to it one gentill kisse, 175 

His heart was brought from bale to blisse, 

The teares sterte from his ee. 

But keep'my counsayl, syr Cauline, 

Ne let no man it knowe ; 
For and ever my father sholde it ken, 180 

I wot he wolde us sloe. 

From that daye forthe that ladye fayre 
Lovde «TT Cauline the knighte; 
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Frv\m that daje fbrtfae he only joyde 
Whan ahee was in bis aight. 185 

YM) and oftentimes they mette 

Within a fayre arboure, 
Where they in love and sweet daliaunce 

Patt manye a pieasaunt houre. 



%^ In this conclusion of the First Part, and at theLbe- 
^iuning of the Second, the reader will observe a resemblance 
to tha Story of Sigismunda and Guiscard ^ as told by Boccace 
and Dryden : see the latter's description of the lovers meet- 
Intf in the cave, and those beautifiil lines which contain a 
l^Seotion so like this of our poet, "everye white," &c viz.— 

*^ Bat as extremes are short of ill and good. 
And tides at highest mark regorge their flood ; 
So Fate , that ooold no more improve their Joy^ 
Took a malioioos pleasore to destroy. 
Tancred , who fondly loved /' &o. 
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Kybbte white will have its blacke, 

And everye sweete its sowre : 
This founde the ladye Christabelle 

In an untimely howre. 

For 10 it befeile as syr Cauline 5 

Was with that ladye faire, 
The hinge her father walked forthe « 

To take the evenyng aire: 

And into the arboure as he went 

To rest bis wearye feet, 10 

He fbund bis daughter and syr Cauline 

There lette in daliaunce sweet. 
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The kinge hee sterted forthe, i-wys, 

And an angrye man was hee : 
Nowe, traytoure, thou shalt hange or drawe, 15 

And rewe shall thy ladi^. 

Then forthe syr Cauline he was ledde, 

And throwne in dungeon deepe : 
And the ladye into a towre so hye, 

There left to wayle and weepe. 20 

The queene she was syr Caulines firiend. 

And to the kinge sayd i^ee : 
I praye you save syr Caulines life, 

And let him banisht bee. 

Now, dame, that traitor shall be sent 25 

Across the salt sea fome : 
But here I will make thee a band, 
If ever he come within this land, 

A foule deathe is his doome. 

All woe-begone was that gentil knight 30 

To parte from his lady^; 
And many a time he sighed sore, 

And cast a wistfulle eye : 
Faire Christabelle, from thee to parte, 

Farre lever had I dye. 35 

Faire Christabelle, that ladye bright, 

Was had forthe of the towre; 
But ever shee droopeth in her minde, 
As nipt by an ungentle winde 

Doth some faire lillye flowre. 40 

And ever shee doth lament and weepe 

To tint her lover soe : 
Syr Cauline, thou Utile think'st on 

But I will stiH be true* 
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Manye a kinge, and manje a duke, 45 

And lords of high degree, 
Did sue to that fayre ladje of love; 

Bat never shee wolde them nee. 

When manye a daye was past and gone, 
Ne comforte she colde finde, 50 

The kynge proclaimed a toarneament, 
To cheere his daughters mind: 

And there came lords, and there came knights, 

Fro manye a farre country^, • 
To break a spere for theyr ladyes love 55 

Before that faire lady^. 

And many a ladye there was sette 

In pm^le and in palle: 
But faire Christabelle soe woe-begone 

Was the fayrest of them all. 60 

Then manye a knighte was mickle of might 

Before Ms ladye gaye; 
But a stranger wight, whom no man knewe, 

He wan the prize eche daye. 

His acton it was all of blacke, 65 

His hewberke, and his sheelde, 
Ne noe man wist whence he did come, 
Ne noe man knewe where he did gone, 

When they came out the feelde. 

And now three days were prestlye past 70 

In feates of chivaUye, 
When lo upon the fourth mominge 

A sorrowfulle sight they see. I 

^ A hugye giaunt stiffe^jjid starke, J 

^' All foule of limbe and lere; 75 
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Two goggling eyen like fire farden, 
A mouthe from eare to eare. 

Before him came a dwarffe fall lowe, 

That waited on his knee^ 
And at his backe five heads he bare, 80 

All wan and pale of blee. 

Sir, quoth the dwarffe, and louted lowe, 

Behold that hend Soldkin ! 
Behold these heads I beare with mel 

They are kings which he hath slain. 85 

The Eldridge knight is his own cousine, 

Whom a knight 6f thine hath shent : 
And hee is come to avenge his wrong, 
And to thee , all thy knightes among, 

Defiance here hath sent. 90 

But yette he will appease his wrath 

Thy daughters love to winne : 
And but thou yeelde him that f ayre mayd, 

Thy halls and towers must brenne. 

Thy head, syr king, must goe with mee; 95 

Or eise thy daughter deere ; 
Or eise within these lists soe broad 

Thou must finde him a peere. 

The king he turned him round aboute, 

And in his heart was woe: 100 

Is there never a knighte of my round tabl^, 

This matter will undergoe? 

Is there never a knighte amongst yee all 

Will fight for my daughter and mee? 
Whoever will fight yon grimme soldan, 105 

Right fair his meede shall bee. 
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FW bee ahall have my broad lay-lands, 

And of my crowne be heyre ; 
And be abaU winne fayre Christabelle 

To be bis wedded fere. 110 

Hut eTory knigbte of bis round tabl^ 

Did stand both still and pale; 
For wbenever they lookt on the grim soldkn, 

It made tbeir bearts to quail. 

AM woe-begone was that fayre lady^, 115 

Wben sbe sawe no helpe was nye: 
Sbe oast her thought on her owne true-love, 

And tbe teares gu£^t from her eye. 

Up then Sterte the stranger knighte, 

Sayd, Ladye, be not afirayd : 120 

lle fight for Üiee with this grimme soldkn, 

Thoughe he be nnmacklye made. 

And if thou wilt lend me the Eldridge sworde, 

That lyeth within thy bowre, 
I truste in Christo for to slay this fiende 125 

Thoughe he be stiff in stowre. 

Qoe fetch bim downe the Eldridge sworde, 

Tbe kinge he cryde, with speede: 
Nowe heaven assist theo, courteous knigbte; 

My daughter is thy meede. 130 

Tbe gyaunt he stepped into the lists, 

Andsayd, Awaye, awaye: 
X tweare, as I am the hend soldkn, 

Tbou lettest me here all daye. 

Tben forthe the stranger knight he came 135 

in bis blaoke armoure dight: 
TW ladye sighed a gentle sighe, 

^^Tbat this were my trae knigbte I " 
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And nowe tbe gyaunt and knighte be mett 
Within the liste soe broad; 140 

And now with swordes soe sharpe of steele, 
They gan to lay on load. 

The soldan strucke the knighte a stroke, 

That made him reele asyde ; 
Then woe-begone was that fayre lady^, 145 

And thrice she deeply sighde. 

The soldan strucke a second stroke, 

And made the bioude to flowe: 
All pale and wan was that ladye fayre, 

And thrice she wept for woe. 150 

The soldan strucke & third feil stroke, 
Which brought the knighte on his knee : 

Sad sorrow pierced that ladyes heart. 
And she shriekt loud shriekings three. 

The knighte he leapt upon his feete, 155 

All recklesse of the pain : 
Quoth hee, But heaven be now my speede, 

Or eise I shall be slaine. 

He grasped his sworde with mayne and mighte, 
And spying a secrette part, 160 

He drave it into the soldan*s syde, 
And pierced him to the heart. 

Then all the people gaye a shoute, 

Whan they sawe the soldan falle: 
The ladye wept, and thanked Christ, 165 

That had reskewed her from thrall. 

And nowe the kinge with all his barons 

Rose uppe from offe his seate. 
And downe he stepped int6 the listes, 

That curteous knighte to greete W^ 
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Bat he for payne aud lacke of bloude 

Was fallen intö a swounde, 
And there all walterlnge in his göre, 

Lay lifelesse on the grounde. ' 

Come downe, come downe, my daughter deare, 175 

Thou art a leeche of skiUe; 
Farre lever had I lose hälfe my landes, 

Than this good knighte sholde spüle. 

Downe then steppeth that fayre lady^, 

To helpe him if she maye ; 180 

But when she did his beavere raise, 
It is my Hfe, my lord, she sayes, 

And shriekte and swound awaye. 

Sir Cauline juste lifte up his eyes 

When he hearde his ladye crye, 185 

ladye , I am thine owne true love ; 

For thee I wisht to dye. 

Then giving her one partinge locke, 

He closed his eyes in death, 
Ere Christabelle , that ladye milde, 190 

Begane to drawe her breathe. 

But when she found her comelye knighte 

Indeed was dead and gone, 
She layde her pale cold cheeke to his, 

And thus she made her moane : 195 

staye, my deare and onlye lord, 

For mee thy faithfuUe feere ; 
Tis meet that I shold followe thee, 

Who hast bought my love so deare. 

Then fayntinge in a deadlye swoune, 200 

And with a deep-fette sighe, 
That burst her genüe heart in twayne, 

Fayre Christabelle did dye. 
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V. 

▲ SCOTTISH BALLAD. 
PROM A HS. COPy TRANSMITTED PROM 8C0TLAND. 

QuHY dois zour brand sae drop wi* bluid, 

Edward, Edward? 
Quhy dois zour brand sae drop wi' bluid? 

And quhy sae sad gang zee, 0? 
, I hae killed my hauke sae guid, 5 

Mither, mither: 
0, I hae killed my hauke sae guid: 

And 1 had nae mair bot hee , 0. 

Zour haukis bluid was nevir sae reid, 

Edward, Edward: 10 

Zour haukis bluid was nevir sae reid; 
My deir son I teil thee , 0. 
0, I hae killed my reid-roan steid, 

Mither, mither: 
, I hae killed my reid-roan steid, 15 

That erst was sae fair and hee, 0. 

Zour steid was auld, and ze hae gat mair, 

Edward, Edward: 
Zour steid was auld , and ze hae gat mair, 

Sum other dule ze drie, 0. 20 

0, I hae killed my fadir deir, 

Mither, mither: 
, I hae killed my fadir deir, 

Alas ! and wae is mee , ! 

And quhatten penance wul ze drie for that, 25 

Edward, Edward? 
And quhatten penance will ze drie for that? 
My deir son , now teil me , O . 
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of Northomberlonde ^'^ ^"* ^'f} ^ 

.11 was the lord Pere^, 80 /^ 
')ende-bow in bis bände, 
ade oflf trasti tre: 

, that a doth yarde was lang, 

hard stele balyde he; 
, that was botb sad and soar, 85 

at on Sir Hewe tbe Mongon-byriy. 

ynt yt was botb sad and *soar,* 

it he of Mongon-byrry sete ; 
swane-fetbars, tbat bis arrowe bar, 
ith bis hart blood tbe wear wete^o. 90 

r was Djeyer a freake wone foot wolde fle, 
>ut still in stour dyd stand, 
awyng on ycbe otbar, wbyll tbe mygbt dre, 
Witb many a bal ful brande. 

is battell begane in Cbyyiat 95 

Ä.n owar befor tbe none, 

id when even-song bell was rang 

Tbc battell was nat half düue. 

\ tooke ^on* on ethar band 

^e the lyght off the mone; 100 

' bade no Btrength für to stände, 
\. Chjviat tbe byllys abone* 
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VI. 

Tma old roioantic Legend (whieh is given from two 
copieSj One of them in tke Editor's foÜo MS, but which eoa- 
tained verj great variatioos,) bears marks of great antiquity, 
and perhaps onght to have taken place of any in tUia ?oluine* 
It ßhould eeetn to have beeu wrjtten while a great part of 
Spaijd was in the handa of tbe Saraeens or Moors, whoae 
empire there was not fuUy extinguisLed before the yeax H91. 
The Mahometans are spoken of in v. 411, &c.| jnat in the 
^ame terms as in all other old romances, The autbor of tbe 
aiicient legend of Sir Beois repreBBnts bis hero , lipon all oc- 
cadJone, breatbing out defian^e against 

^* Atibouad and Termägauale ^ ; '* 

and 60 füll of zeal for hia religion, a» to retum tbe foltowing 
poUte meBaage to a Paynicci king'a^^avr daughter, who bad 
falLen in love witb hini, and sent two Saraceu kuigh(.s to 
invite him to her bower : 

**J wyH pDt Qu&a atirra elf thti etfc^imde, 
Ta sipeake witb an haaLhüQ houütlef 
Unchrlädan ho und es, t rede you fle^ 
Or I your harte bluud rahaU üa^,"^ 

Indeed thej retura tiie cotnpiimünt, hy calling bim elae- 
wbere "a Cbrmten bounde^." 

Tbis was conformable to the real maDnera of the bar* 
barous ages : perhapa the same eicuae will bardly aerve our 
bard for tbe aituations m whicb he haa placed aome of bis 
TOjal persoaagca. That a youtliful mouaich abould take a 
jouraey into another kingdom to visit hia mistrcsa mct>ijf. waa 
a piece of gailantry paralleled in our own Ciiarles Lj but 
tbat King Adland abould be found lolling or ieaaing at bis 
gate, (v. 3ö) tnay be thought, percbance, a little out of 
cbaracter. And yet the great painter of manners, Uomer, 
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did not think it inconsistent with decorum to represent a 
king of the Taphians rearing himself at the gate of UlTSses 
to inqoire for that monarch, when he touched at Ithaca, as 
he was taking a vojage with a ship's cargo of iron to dis- 
pose of in traffic^. So little onght we to judge of ancient 
manners by our own. 

Before I conclude this article, I cannot help observing 
that the reader will see in this ballad the character of the 
old minstrels (those successors of the bards) placed in a very 
respectable light^: here he will see one of them represented 
mounted on a fine horse, accompanied with an attendant to 
bear his harp after him, and to sing the poems of his com- 
posing. Here he will see him mizing in the Company of 
kings without ceremony; no mean proof of the great anti- 
quity of this poem. The farther we carry our inquiries back, 
the greater respect we find paid to the professors of poetry 
and mosic among all Hie Celtic and Gothic nations. Their 
character was deemed no sacred , that ander its sanction our 
famoos King Alfred (as we have already seen^) made no 
scruple to enter the Danish camp, aqd was at once admitted 
to the king*s head-qiUrters^. Our poet has suggested the 
same expedient to the heroes of this ballad. All the histories 
of the North are fiill^of the great reverence paid to this order 
of men. Harold Harfagre, a celebrated king of Norway, 
was wont to seat them at his table above all the officers of 
his court: and we find another Norwegian king placing üre 
of them by his side in a day of battle , that they might be 
eye-witnesses of the great exploits they were to celebrate®. 
As to Estmere's riding into the hall while the kings were at 
table, this was usual in the ages of chivalry; and even to 

4 Odyas. A. 105. 

B See Tol. ii. note subjoined to Ist pt. of JBsgffor of Bedndl, &c. 

8 See the EsMiy on the ancient Minstrels prefixed to this vol. 

"^ Eyen so late as the time of Froissart, we find Minstrels and Heraida 
mentfoned together, as those who might securely go into an enemy^s conn- 
try. Cap. cxl. 

8 Bartholini Antiq. Dan. p.l78. Northern Antiqnlties, &c., vol.i. pp.386| 
909, &c. 
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this daj we see a relic of this cnstom still kept up , in the 
Champion's riding into Westminster-hall doring the coro- 
nation dinner'. 



EbiABKEN to me, gentlemen, 

Come and you shall heare; 
Ile teil 70a of two of the boldest brethren, 

That ever bom y-were. 

The tone of them was Adler yonge, 5 

The tother was kyng Estmere; 
The were as bolde men in their deedes, 

As any were farr and neare. 

As they were drinking ale and wlne 

Within kyng Estmeres halle : 10 

When will ye marry a wyfe, broth^r, 

A wyfe to gladd us all? 

Then bespake him kyng Estmere, 

And answered him hastilee: 
I knowe not that ladye in any lande, 15 

That is able^ö to marry with mee. 

Kyng Adland hath a daughter, bröther, 

Men call her bright and sheene ; 
If I were kynge here in your stead, 

That ladye shold be queene. 20 

Sayes, Reade me, reade me, deare brother, 

Throughout merry England, 
Where we might find a messenger 

Betweene us two to sende. 

Ver. 14, hartUye. fol. MS. 

* 8«e also the acconnt of Edw. II. In the Essay on. Üxq IIUsaXs^, 
^ He means M, auHable, 
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Sayes, Yoa shall ryde joorselfe, broth&r, 25 

Ile beare yoa compan^; 
Many throughe fals messengers are deceived, 

And I feare lest soe shold wee. 

Thus the renisht them to ryde 

Of twoe good renisht steedes, 30 

And when they came to kyng Adlands halle, 

Of red golde shone their weedes. 

And when the came to kyng Adlands halle 

Before the goodlye yate, 
Ther they fouud good kyng Adland 35 

Rearmg himselfe theratt. 

Nowe Christ thee save, good kyng Adlknd; 

Nüwe Christ thee save and see, 
Sayd, You be welcome, kyng Estmere, 

Right hartilye to mee. 40 

You have a daughter, sayd Adler yonge, 

Men call her bright and sheene, 
My brother wold marrye her to bis wiffe, 

Of Englande to be queene. 

Yesterdaye was att my dere daughter 45 

Syr Bremor the kyng of Spayne ; 
And then she nicked him of naye, 

I feare sheele do youe the same. 

The kyng of Spayne is a foule paynim, 

And 'leeveth on Mahound ; 50 

And pitye it were that fayre lady^ 

Shold marrye a heathen hound. 

But grant to me, sayes kyng Estmere, 
Por my love I you praye; 

y. 27, mony a man . . . is. foL MS. V. 46, the klng hU sonne of 
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> That 1 may see your daughter dere 
Before 1 goe heace awaye. 
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Althoughe itt is sev^n yeare and more 

Sytb my daughter was in halle, 
She shail come downe once for your iake 


m 




► To giad my guest^a alle. 


m ■ 




Downe then came that tnayden fayre, 


^_Ä 




With ladyea lacede in pall. 
And hälfe a hondred of holde knighteB, 


^1 




To bring hör from bowre to hall^ 


^^B 




And eke as man je gentle squierea, 
To waite upon them all. 


■ 




The talenta of goMe, were on her head Bette, 


^^1 




' Hange lowe downe to her knee^ 


^^^1 




Aod everye rynge on her amall fing^r, 
Shone of the chry stall free. 


1 




Sayes , Christ you aave, my deare madkme \ 
Sayes, Cliriat yon save and see. 
' SayeB, You be welcome, kyng Estraere, 


j 




Eight welcome imto mee. 


^^B 




1 And iff you love me, as you saye, 
So well and hartilfee» 


75 ■ 




All that ever you are comen about 


^1 




Soone ßped now itt may hee. 


fl 




Thea beapake her father deare; 


■ 




My daughter, 1 saye naye; 
Remember well tbe kyng of Spayne, 
What he aayd ye&terdaye. 


80 ■ 




He wold pull downe my hallea and caatlei, 


^^1 




Aüd reave me of my lyfe : 


^^^B 




fc^ And evet 1 feare that paynim kyng, 


^ ■ 
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Yonr Castles and your towres , father, 

Are stronglye bailt aboute; 
And therefore of that foule pajnim 

Wee neede not stände in doubte. 

Plyght me your troth, nowe, kyng Estmere, 
By heaven and your righte bände, 

That you will marrye me to your wyfe, 
And make me queene of your land. 

Then kyng Estmere he plight bis troth 
By heaven and bis righte band, 

That he wolde marrye her to bis wyfe, 
And make her queene of bis land. 

And he tooke leave of that ladye fayre, 

To goe to bis owne countree, 
To fetche bim dukes and lordes and knigbtes, 

That marryed tbe migbt bee. 

They bad not ridden scant a myle, 

A myle forthe of tbe towne, 
But in did come tbe kynge of Spayne, 

Witb kemp^s many a one. 

But in did come tbe kyng of Spayne, 

Witb manye a grimme baröne, 
Tone day to marrye kyng Adlands daugbter, 

Tother daye to carrye her bome. 

Then shee sent after kyng Estmere 

In all tbe spede migbt bee, 
That he must eitber retume and figbte, 
Or goe bome and lose bis lady^. 

One wbyle then tbe page he went, 
* Another wbyle he ranne ; 
Till he bad oretaken king Estmere, 
I wis, he never blanne. 
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Then downe he knelt upon his knee 

Before that lady gay: 
ladje, I have bin on the Eldridge hüls: 155 

These tokens I bring away. 

Now welcome, welcome, syr Cauline, 

Thrice welcome unto mee, 
For now I perceive thou art a true knighte, 

Of valour bolde and free. 160 

ladye , I am thy own true knighte, 

Thy hests for to obaye : 
And mought I hope to winne thy love ! 

No more his tonge colde say. 

The ladye blushed scarlette redde, 165 

And fette a gentill sighe : 
Ahi^l syr k night, how may this bee. 

Für tny degrce's soe highe? 

But sith thou hast hight, thou comely youth, 

To he my biitchilere, 170 

Ile pi'omise if tuee I may not wedde, 
I will have none otber fere. 

Then shec hcld farthe her liUy- white band 

Towardö that knighte ro free: 
He gave to it onc geiitill kisse^ 175 

Hia he art waa brought from bale to blisse, 

The teares ßtertc from his ee. 

at keep'Tuy eounsayl , eyr Cauline, 
Ne let no man it knowe ; 

and ever *\olde it ken, 180 

i I wot he ^ 

^^adJe fayre 
'ghte : 
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There groweth an hearbe within this fielde, 

And iff it were bat knowne, 
HIb color, which is whyte and redd, 
It will make blacke and browne: 150 

His color, which is browne and blacke, 

Itt will make redd and whyte ; 
That sword is not in all Englande, 

lipon his coate will byte. 

And you shal be a harper, brother, 155 

Out of the north countr^e ; 
And Ile be your boye , so faine of fighte, 

To beare your harpe by your knee. 

And you shall be the best harper, 

That ever tooke harpe in band; 160 

And 1 will be the best sing^r, 

That ever sung in this land. 

Itt shal be written in our forheads 

All and in grammary^, 
That we towe are the boldest men, 165 

That are in all Christenty^. 

And thus they renisht them to ryde, 

On towe good renish steedes; 
And whan tbe came to kyng Adlands hall, 

Of redd gold shone their weedes. 170 

And whan the came to kyng Adlands hall 

Untill the fayre hall yate, 
There they found a proud port^r; 

Hearing himselfe Üieratt. 

Sayes, Christ thee save, thou proud porter; 175 

Sayes, Christ thee saye and see. 
Nowe you be welcome, sayd the port^r, 

Of what land soever ye bee. 
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mentioned in the ballad; but by 
Knt. Bornamed Hotspub (in those 
give the title of Lobd to an esxVi 
the battle was fought in Bieb^ 
evidently of later data, as appc 
the Chronicles in Pt. 11. ver. 20 
the last stanza as dead. It wa^ 
lihood , as early as the foregoii 
perhaps may be inferred from 
which the story is related, ma 
chronicle, and were probabl' 
old people. It will be obser 
two poems have some lines 
was the original proprietor i 
and this the sagacity of the 



Yt feile abowght the 
When husbonds -^ 

The dowghtye Dow 
In Yngiond to ta 

ThejerlleofFyff 
He bowynd hyu 

The grete wolde « 
That raee theyy 

Over *Ottercap' 
And so dowy) 

Ver. S. wynn their be« 
to tu« dftyt bj whieh the 
MS. read« here winn " 



1 Kebert Stuart, aec^^i^^ 
»<.«. "OverSolwaj* *" 
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'^ the, sayd the Dowglas, 

my bodye. 
• om, sayd Syr Harry Percy; 
. yght to the. 

' he gave them over the walles, 65 

I yow Bayer 
the Douglas drynke, 
- oste that daye. 

s turnyd hym homewarde agayne, 
.vithowghten naye, 70 

is logeyng at Oterbome 
i Wedyns-day: 

he pyght hys Standard dowyn, 

ttyng more and lesse, 
le he wamed hys men to goo 75 

lOse ther geldyngs gresse. 

t ty sshe knyght hoved upon the bcnt, 
ache I dare well saye: 
IS he wäre on the noble Percy 

nie diiwiiynge üt ttie dbAye. 80 

Tfycked to his pnvyleon dorc^ 

i tkuto tL9 be mygbt ronue, 
Aken, Dowgifvg, cryed tbc knyght, 
fOf ilyj-fevej that syttea yn trone. 

4| cryed tbe knyght, 85 

>T^aken wjth wyotie, 

^ the prowde j^ 

■ijji^s wytb Lj 

te Dougla 

%Ue: ^^^ 90 
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And what wold je doe with my harpe, he sayd, 

Iffididsellityee? 
"To playe my wiffe and me a fitt^, 

When abed together we bee." 

Now seil me, quoth hee, thy bryde soe gay, 245 

As shee sitts laced in pall, 
And as many gold nobles I will giye, 

As there be rings in tlie hall. 

And what wold ye doe with my bryde soe gay, 
Iffidid seil her yee? 250 

More seemelye it is for her fayre bodye 
To lye by mee than thee. 

Hee played agayne both loud and shrille. 

And Adler he did syng, 
"0 ladye, this is thy owne true love; 255 

Noe harper, but a kyng. 

ladye , this is thy owne true love, 

As playnlye thou mayest see; 
And Ile rid thee of that foule paynim, 

Who partes thy love and thee." 260 

The ladye looked, the ladye blushte. 

And blushte and lookt agayne, 
While Adler he hath drawne bis brande, 

And hath the Sowdan slayne. 

üp then rose the kemperye men, 265 

And loud they gan to crye : 
Ah ! traytors , yee have slayne our kyng. 

And therefore yee shall dye. 

Kyng Estmere threwe the harpe asyde, 
And swithhe drewhis brand; 270 

A i. «. a tone or ftrain of auud' 
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And Estmere he, and Adler yonge 
Bight Btiffe in stour can stand. 

And aye their swordes soe sore can byte, 

Thronghe help of Gramary^, 
That Boone they have slayne the kempery men, 275 

Or forst them forth to flee. 

Eyng Estmere tooke that fayre lady^, 

And marryed her to his wyfe, 
And brought her home to merrye England 

With her to leade his lyfe. 280 



*^* The word Gramarye, which occurs several times in 
the foregoing poem, is probably a corruption of the Freuch 
word Grimtnre, which signifies a conjuriug-book in the old 
French romances, if not the art of necromaucy itself. 

\* Termagaunte (mentioned above in p. 51) is the name 
given in the old romances to the god of the Saracens: in 
which he is constantly linked with Makound, or Mahomet. 
Thus, in the legend of .S*^ Guy the Soudan (Sultan) swears, 

** So helpe xne Mahomie of xnight, 
And Temumaunt my God so brlght/* 

Sign. p. iij. b. 

This word is derived by the very leamed editor of Jonius 
from the Anglo-Saxon Typ very, and CCagan mighty. As 
this word has so sublime a derivation , and was so applicable 
to the true God, how shall we account for its being so de- 
graded? Perhaps Typ-magan or Termagant had been a 
name originally given to some Saxon idol, before our an- 
cestors were converted to Christianity, or had been the pe* 
culiar attribute of one of their false deities; and therefore 
the first Christian missionaries rejected it as profane, and 
improper to be applied to the true God. Afterwards , when 
the irruptions of the Saracens into Europe, and the Crusades 
into the East, had brought them acquainted with a new 
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Bpecies of unbelieyeis, our ignorant anceston, who thonght 
all that did not receive the Christiaii law were necessarily 
Pa^ans and Idolaters, supposed the Mahometan creed was 
in all lespects the same with thatof their Pagan forefathen, 
and therefore made no scmple to give the ancient name of 
Termagant to the god of the Saracens; just in the same 
manner as they afterwards used the name of Sarazen to ex- 
press any kind of Pagan or Idolater. In the ancient romance 
of MerUne (in the Editor's folio MS.) the Saxons themselves 
tbat came over with Hengist, because thej were not Chris- 
tians, are constantly called Sarazens. 

However that be, it is certain that, after the times of the 
CroBades, both Mahoond and Termagaont made their fre- 
qnent appearanee in the Pageants and religious flnterludes 
of the barbarons ages; in which they were exhibited with 
gestores so furious and frantie, as to become prorerbiaL 
ThuB Skelton speaks of Woisey, 

«"Like Mahomnd in a pUj, 
No nuta diure him withaaj." 

Ed. 17ä6, p. 158. 

And Bale, describing the threats nsed by some Papist 
magistrates to his wife, speaks of them as ^^grennyng npon 
lier lyke TermagautUes in a playe." [Actes of EngL Votaryes, 
pt. 2. fo. 83. ed. 1550. 12mo.] Hence we may conceive the 
foroe of Hamlet's expression in Shakspeare, where, con- 
demning a ranting player, he says, ^'1 oonld bare such a 
leilow whipt for ore-doing Termagant: it ont-herods Uerod.** 
A. üi sc. 3. By degrees the word came to be applied to an 
oatrageoos tiiii>ulent person, and espeeially to a riolent 
brawüng woman, to whom alone it is now ccmfined: and this 
tiie rather, as, 1 soppose, the chaxacter of Termagant was 
aacienlly represented on the stage after Üie eastem mode, 
witii k«g robes or pettiooats. 

Anotber freqaent eharacter in die old Pageants or Btiter- 
Indes of oor anoestors, was Üie Sowdaa or Soldan, Tepretsetit^ 
ing a grim eastem tyrant. Tfais appean fram a otmoua 
in Stow's Anniis, (p. 45&) in a i^Lag^^%.^ '''-^bi^ 
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That erery man mjght füll well knowe: 
Bj syde stode Starres thre. 

The whyte Lyon on the Tnglysh parte, 

Fonoth as I yow sayne ; 70 

The Lucetts and the Cressawnts both: 

The Skotts fanght them agayne^.] 

Uppon sent Andrewe lowde cane they ciye, 

And thrysse they schowte on hyght, 
And syne marked them one owr Ynglysshe men, 75 

Afl I have tolde yow ryght. 

Sent George the bryght owr ladyes knyght, 

To name they* were füll fayne, 
Owr Ynglysshe men they cryde on hyght, 

And Ihiysse the schowtte agayne. 80 

Wyth that echarpe arowes b jgan to flee, 

I teil yow in sertayne ; 
Men of armeß byganne to joyne; 

Many a dowghty man was tlier slayne. 

The Percy and the Dowglas mette, 85 

That ether af other was fayne ; 
They acbapped togetber, wUyll tbat tbe e wette, 

Witb Bwörda of fyne Collftyne; 

Tyll the blood from ther basaonette ranne, 

Ä* tbe roke doth in the r;+yiie. 90 

Yelde the to me , sayd tbe Dowglkfl, 
Hb i^ow schalt be alayne; 

f »ra pntif «eanr^lflly emblmiqneä in the former 

hlnultily ^AfA at l^dAjr^ Aa for ihfl Percyfkmily, 
«h «r coipiic4s^^|^HKll^ hf^'Hr qtfttent; and the 
» tt« uaäd h^l^^^^^ ätiy 1 üwj also give thr$t 
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He deayres yow to byde 
That he may see thys fyg 

The Baron of Gkastoke ys 
Wyth hym a noble coim 

All they löge at your f atb 
And the Battel fayne v 

For Jesu's love, sayd S; 

That dyed for yow ai 
Wende to my lorde my 

And saye thow saw 

My trowth ys plyght 

It nedes me not to 
That I schulde byd< 

And I have hys t 

And if that I wenr' 

For soth unfouf 
He wolde me cal' 

In hys londe s 

Yet had I lever 

By Mary tht' 
Then ever my 

Wyth a Sk 

Wherfore sc' 

Andlets( 
Mynstrells , 

And wel 
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Mak hast, mak haste, my mirry men all, 

Our guid schip sails thc morne. 
say na sae, my master deir, 

For I feir a deadlie storme. 

Late late yestreen I saw the new moone 25 

Wi* the aiüd moone in hir arme; 
And I feir, I feir, my deir master, 

That we will com to härme. 

our Scots nobles wer rieht laith 

To weet their cork-heild schoone ; 30 

Bot lang owre a' the play wer playd, 

Their hats they swam aboone. 

lang, lang, may their ladies sit 

Wr thair fans into their band, 
Or eir they se Sir Patrick Spence 35 

Cum sailing to the land. 

lang, lang, may the ladies stand 

Wi' thair gold kems in their hair, 
Waiting for thair ain deir lords, 

For they'll se thame na mair. 40 

Haye owre, have owre to Aberdour^, 

It's fiftie fadom deip : 
And thair lies guid Sir Patrick Spence, 

Wi* the Scots lords at bis feit 3, 

> A village lying upon the river Fortb, the entrance to which is some* 
times denominated De rnoriuo tnari. 

9 An ingenioas friend thinks the author of SardjfknuU haa borrowed 
several expressions and sentlments from the foregoing and other old Scottish 
8ong8 in thifl coUeotion. 
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Yin. 

Botel !(7oaii aoo ^nf of ^islncitf « 

Wb hare here a ballad of Bobin Uood ^froin the Editors 
folio MS.) which was never before printed^ and carries marks 
of mach greater antiqnity tfaan anj of the common populär 
Bongs on thiB sabject. 

The seYerity of those tjrannical forest-laws that were 
introdoced bj onr Xozman kings , and the great temptation 
of breaking them bj such as lived near the rojal forests, at 
a time when the jeomanij of this kingdom were eyerj where 
trained np to the long-bow, and excelled all other nations in 
the art of Bhooting, mnst constantlv have occasioned great 
nnmber of ontlaws, and especially of snch as were the best 
marksmen. These natorallj fled to the woods for shelter, 
and forming into troops, endeavoured by their nnmbers to 
Protect themselTes firom the dreadfol penaldes of their delin- 
quencj. The ancient ponishment for kiliing the king's deer, 
was loss of eyes and castration: a ponishment far worse than 
death. This will easilj account for the troops of banditti 
which formerlj lorked in the royal forests, and from their 
snperior skill in archery, and knowledge of all the recesses 
ofthose im£reqaented solitudes, foimd it no difficolt matter 
to resist or elnde the ciyil power. 

Among all these, none was eyer more famous than the 
hero of this ballad, whose chief residence was in Shirewood 
Forest, in Xottinghamshire : the heads of whose story, as 
collected by Stow, are briefly these. 

"In this time [abont the year 1190, in the reign of 
Richard I.] were many robbers, and outlawes, among tho 
which fiobin Hood, and Little John, renowned theeves, con- 
tinaed in woods, despoyling and robbing the goods of tho 
rieh. They killed none but such as would iuvado thera ; or 
by resistance for their own defence. 

*-The Saide Robert entertained an handn\l iaII inon aud 
good aichers with such spoiles and thefts ;\$ Uv> ^t^ u:qq\i 

Vi* 
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whom four hundred (were they ever so strong) diirst not gire 
the onset. He suffered no woman to be oppressed , violated, 
or otherwise molested: poore mens goods he spared, abun- 
dantlie relieving them with that which by theft he got from 
abbeys and the houses of rieh carles: whom Maior (the 
historian) blameth for bis rapine and theft, but of all theeves 
he afiirmeth him to be the prince and the most gentle theefe.*' 
— AnnalSy p. 159. 

The personal courage of this celebrated outlaw, bis skill 
in archery, bis humanity, and especially bis levelling prin- 
ciple of taking from the rieh and giving to the poor, have in 
all ages rendered him the favourite of the common people : 
who, not content to celebrate bis memory by innumerable 
songs and stories, have erected him into the dignity of an 
earl. Indeed it is not impossible but our hero, to gain the 
more respect from bis followers , or they to derive the more 
credit to their profession, may have given rise to such a 
report themselves: for we find it recorded in an epitaph, 
which, if genuine, must have been inscribed on bis tombstone 
near the nunnery of Kirk-lees in Yorkshire ; where (as the 
story goes) he was bled to death by a treacherous nun , to 
whom he applied for phlebotomy : 

^tat unUmtsJi W laiti fittm 
lai? vohttt tau of l^untingtutt 
nea arctr i>tv a; l)it mt ^tm 
m jptjpl "kmla im fiobin i^^uti 
siick utlatD5 oül^i m in mtn 
tiil ^nglanti nmv sii a^tn 
obiit 24 Äat mUmhxi^j 1247 1* 

This epitaph appears to me suspicious; however, a late 
Antiquary has given a pedigree of Kobin Hood, which, if 
genuine, shows that he had real pretensions to the earldom 
of Huntington , and that bis true name was Kobert Fitz« 
ooTH^. Yet the most ancient poems on Kobin Hood make no 

i See Thoresby^s Ducat Leod. p. 576. Biog.Brii. vi. 3933. 
> Stokeley, in his PakeograpMa Britatmica, No. II. 1746. 
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mention of this Carldom. He is expressly aaaerted to haye 
been a yeomaD^ in a very oM legend in verse, preserved in 
the archivea of tUe pabiic librarj at Cambridge* in eight 
FTTTEs orParts^ printed ia black letter, quarto, tlius inscribed, 
''C Herc be^nneth a lytell geate of Robyn hode and bis 
mejme, and of tbe proude eberyfe of Notyngham." The firat 
liaeB ar6, 

*■* Lytiiä fiJid lyattti, gent^lmea^ 
That bß of fre-bore blode; 
I Bhall yoa teil of 3 ^ood Yi^rivAiTf 
HLa n&me was Robyn bode. 

Eobyn wu a proudfl üut'lAwe, 
WhiLas bei walked on grounda^ 
80 curtojae an outl&we as be wa« one} 
Wm Dovor none ylouado ^'^ &c, 

The printer'i colopbon ii, "<E Explicit Kinge Edwarde 
and Robin bodo and Lyttel Job an. Enprented at London in 
Fletestrete at tbe sjgne of the Bone by Wynkin de Worde." 
In Mr. Garrick's collection^ la a difficrent edition of the same 
poem^ '' C Imprinted at London lipon the tbre Crane wharfe 
by Wyilyam Coplandj" eontaining at the end a little dramatic 
piece on the subject of Robin Hood and the Friar, not found 
in tbe former copy, called, *'A newe playe for to be played 
in Maye gamea very pleaaante and fall of pastyme. ^ ( ;, ) 3?^*" 

IshaUconclude theae prelimioary rcmarka witb obaerving, 
tbat the hero of tliia ballad waa the famoua aubjetit of populär 
ßOnga BO early aa tbe time of K- Edw. III, In the Visions of 
Pierce Piowntan^ writtea in that reigiis a monk says, 

J can rimcK of Hüben l^oö, anD lanDal of €^mtv^ 
■Büt of ouc ILoTß* am mit Iflügj 3! Ittm not^ipng ut üJL 

FdL 26, ed» 1550. 

See also in Bp, Latimer'ö Sermona^ a very eurious and 
characteriatieal atory, wbich sbowß what reepect was ahown 
to tbe memory of oiir archer in the time of that prelate. 

S Sea Alao tbe followloff ballad, f. 147, 

* Num. D. &, 2. 

^ Dld Plays, Uo, K. ^ol. x, 

« &flpm. eth hf!f0TQ K, Ed. Apr, IS, iaX, 15. G^X-e^tC * IÄ|ft li| 
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The ciirioiu reader will find many otiier psrtiealan re- 
Uting to tili« eelebnted outUw, in Sir John ElawiditB's HisL 
ofMusic, ToL ÜL p. 410. 4to. 

For the catastrophe of Lütle John, who, it teenis, was 
ezecnted for a robbery on Arbor-hill, Dabtin, (with aome 
cnrioiu particolars relating to hi« skili in archeij,) see Mr. 
J. C. Walker*8 ingenioos ^'Memoir on the Armoor and 
Weapons of the Insh," p. 129, annezed to hiß "flistorical 
Essay on the Dress of the ancient and modern Irish.*' Dnblin, 
1788. 4to. 

Some liberties were, by the Editor, taken with this 
ballad; which, in this edition, hath been bronght nearer to 
the folio MS. 



Whsv shaws beene sheene, and shradds fall fayre, 

And feaves both large and longe, 
Itt is merrye walkyng in the fayre forr^st 

To heare the small birdes songe. 

The woodweele sang, and wold not cease, 5 

Sitting upon the spraye, 
Soe lowde, he wakened Bobin Hood, 

In the greenwood where he lay. 

Now by my faye, sayd jollye Kobin, 

A sweayen I had this night; 10 

I dreamt me of tow wighty yemen, 

That fast with me can nght. 

Methonght they did mee beate and binde, 

And tooke my bow mee froe ; 
Iff I be Bobin idive in this lande, 15 

Ile be wroken on them towe. 

Ver. 1. It ihoiild perhiq;« be wiard» : i. e, the sorface of the ground : vis. 
' when the flelda »e in their hewilgr.** 
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And what wold je doe with my harpe, he Bayd, 

Iffididsellityce? 
"To playe my wiflFe and me a pitt^, 

When abed together we bee." 

Now seil me, qnoth hee, 'thy bryde 8oe gay, 245 

As shee sitts laced in pall, 
And as many gold nobles I will give, 

As there be rings in the hall. 

And what wold ye doe with my bryde soe gay, 
Iffidid seil her yee? 250 

More seemelye it is for her fayre bodye 
To lye by mee than thee. 

Hee played agayne both loud and shrille, 

And Adler he did syng, 
"O ladye, this is thy owne true love; 255 

Noe harper, but a kyng. 

ladye , this is thy owne true love, 

As playnlye thou mayest see; 
And Ile rid thee of that foule paynim, 

Who partes thy love and thee." 260 

The ladye looked, th« ladye blusbte^ 

And biuahte and lookt ag^ayDe^ 
WMe Adler he hat h drawne hia brande, 

And hath the Sowdan slayne. 

Up then rose the ketnperye men, 265 

And loud they gan to ciye : 
ALI traytoTB, yee bave slayoe our kyng, 

'-llhfiriifore yee sbail dye, 

■we the burpe aayde, 

'^hifibrand; - 270 



^«1 miulc. 
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And Estmere he, and Adle^ \ 
Bight stiffe in stour can » 

And aye their swordes soi^ -^^i 



Throaghe help of Gra% V ^^ ^ 
That soone they have a^^ ^ ^^uT^ ^ * 
Or forst them forth ti V"^«^ 

Eyng Estmere tooke % '^ '^^'^^^^^^ ^ 

And marryed her J ^ ^V "^ 
And brought her ha^^^ ^ 

With her to lead ^^^"^ >^- ^ 





%* The Word ör|t!^%. 
the foregoing poem, /%^ ^^ 
Word Grim*nre^ whU^ 
French romances, i' <^ 

*#* Termagaur 
given in the old 
which he ie eonp 
Thus, in the lea 



S.t^ 



N^. 



S- 



^^V; 



^^<^Ä 
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Thi8worÄ'i^^^<?^ 
from the Ar ' av^^' 
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to the truOW ♦ 

graded? ,^C^ 
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cestora * 
cuJiar \ 
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impM 
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inti^ 



oerdour^. 



atrick Spence, 
-this feit 3, 



FfjTtH, öiB eotmaoo to whlch 
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^^^ Tbaa to be that day in the green wood ^kdfit 
^^^ To meet witb Little Jobna arrowe. 


80 ■ 


But as it iH aaid, when men be mett 
Fyve Clin doe more tiian three, 

Tlie aheriffe hath taken little John^ 
And bouttd him faat to a tree. 


J 


Thou fihalt be drawen hj dale and downe. 

And banged bye on a bill, 
But tbou mayat f ayle of thy pnrpose j quoth John, 

If itt be Cbriat bis will 


■ 


Let 11» leave talkin g of little Jobn, 
And thinke of Robin Hood, 

How he is gone to tlie wigbt yeomkn, 
Where under tbe leaves be etood. 


90 ■ 


Grood morrowej good fellowe, aayd Robin ao fayre, 
^*GoodmorTOweT goodfellow, quoth be." 

Methinkes by thia bowe tbou beares in tby bände 
A good archere tbou aboldat bee. 


95 ■ 


I am wilfülle of my waye, quo* the yeman, 

And of my luoming tyde. 
He lead thee through the wood, aayd Robin; 

Cbod fellow, He be tby guide. 


100 1 


I ßeeke an outlkwe, the atraunger aayd, 

Men call him Robin Hood ; 
Eather lld meet with that proud outlawe 

Than forty e poand aoe good. 


J 


Now come with me^ thou wighty yeman, 

And Robin thou soone ehalt seet 
But first let ua aome pastime find 
^^^ Under the green wood tr^e. 


1(^ ■ 
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Mak hast, mak haste, my 
Our guid schip sails thc 

say na sae, my master • 
For I feir a deadlie stör 

Late late yestreen I saw 1 
Wi* the auld moone in 

And I feir, I feir, my de 
That we will com to hr 



O our Scots nobles wer i 
To weet their cork-hc 

Bot lang owre a* the ph. 
Their hats they swan 

lang, lang, may the' 
Wi' thair fans into tl 

Or eir they se Sir Pati 
Cum sailing to the L 

lang, lang, may tL 
Wi' thair gold kem. 

Waiting for thair ain 
For theyll se tham 

Have owre, have ov 
It's fiftie fadom d*. 

And thair lies guid 
Wi* the Scots lorti 

* A village lying upon the rivi 
times denominated De moriuo mar}. 

3 An ingenious frlend thinks i\- 
several expressions and sentimentd 
0ong8 in this coUection. 
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My dwelUng ii in thifl wood , aayea Robin, 

By thee I set light nought r ■ 

I a.m Hob in Haod af Bam^Bdale, I 

Wbom thou so long hast ßouglit. I 

He that had neytber bcetie kithe nor kin, 145 

Migbt have seeo a füll fayre sigbt, 
To aee bow togetber tliese jeomen went ■ 

With bladea both browne^ and bright, ■ 

To öee how tliese yeomen togethcr tbey fongbt 1 

Two towTea of a summera day; 150 

Yett neither Eobin Hood nor &ir Guy ^ 

TbeEn fettled to flye away, .- r ' > ft^-^Av J 

^1 
Robin was reacbles on a roote, C^V^ijt' / v* I 

And stumbled at tbat tyde; f 

And Guy waa quicke and nimble with-ail, 165 

And hitt bim ore tbe left aide. 

Ah deere Lady, layd Robin Hood, thou, ■ 

Tbou art but motber and may^ *htii r *f ■ 

1 tbink ifc was nevor mans deBÜnye ^ 

To dye before bis day. 160 

Bob in tbougbt on our lady deei^, J 

And GOODD leapt up againe, m 

'^ The coinmon opltht^t for a aword or otlifir offeuntT« wenpcm^ in %hB old 
TOotrieal romäDce&r i* bvöwn: m *' brown brand," or "^brown aword: browii 
bllJ," &c*j and scnnetiraim evon "brigbt browii Bword," Ckaacar appUea llui 
word i'nstia in the aamo seijao ^ ttaa bö dcacribfia th© i?«j* ; 

*'Snii bp H^ ^tUe |e bare ä nwttt Maöe/' 

PfüL vor. 630. 
And aven tbtis thu gaü. Marn ^ 

*'^nii ht W tanD ^e l&an a roujstH stoorB*" 

T(Mt. Df Creasid. IBS. 
Spenaer haa aoitieEimeä UBed tbs aamc fiplthot: ib« WÄrtön'» ObBärr, tdI. jl, 
p^ 6^^ It eliou.14 acBiu from tbJa ptulit^uloritv, ihvA ouj ftoceiatofs did ^^i^^V 
ptquQ tbemaelTaa npoa kceping thülr weapons bT^^Tat*.. -pftt^iw^^ iÄi%i ^^sk«*»«^ 
ii more btjflöanijbJe to carry them atAlnod wUU ttks \)\oi>*V ^^ ^.XäVe ^aTjssai^sft- 
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76 ROBIN HOOD AND 

And strait he came with a 'backward' stroke, 
And he sir Guy hath slayne. 

He took sir Gvljb head by the hayre, 165 

And Stack itt upon his bowes end : 
Thou hast beene a traytor all thy life, 

Which thing must have an ende. 

Robin pulled forth an Irish knife, 

And mcked sir Guy in the face, ► : v-^juv* 170 
That he was never on woman bom, 

Cold teil whose head it was. 

Saies, Lye there, lye there, now sir Guye, 

And with me be not wrothe; 
If thou have had the worst strokes at my band, 175 

Thou shalt have the better clothe. 

Bobin did off his gowne of greene, 

And on sir Guy did tbrowe, f 

And hee put on that capull hyde, A. : ' / v- { - »^-a .^-^ 

That dadd him topp to toe. 180 

The bowe, the arrowes, and little home, 

Now with me I will beare ; 
For I will away to Bam^sdale, 

To see how my men doe fare. 

Bobin Hood sett Guyes home to his mouth, 185 

And a loud blast in it did blow, 
That beheard the sheriffe of Nottingham, 

As he leaned under a lowe. ^. > j , ^ / ( / J (j( 

Hearken, hearken, sayd the sheriffe, 

I heare nowe tydings good, 190 

For yonder I heare sir Guyes home blowe. 

And he hath slaine Bobin Hoode. 

Yer. 163, awkwarde. MS. 



GUY OP GISBORNE. 71 

Sweavens are swifl;, master, quoth John, 

As the wind blowes ore the hill; 
For if itt be neyer so loude this night, 

To-morrow it may be sti|l. 20 

Buske yee, bowne yee, mymerry men all, 

And John shall goe with mee, 
For Ile goe seeke yond wight yeomen. 

In greenwood where the bee. 

Then they cast on their gownes of grene, 25 

And tooke theyr bowes each one ; 
And they away to the greene forr^st 

A shooting forth are gone ; 

Untill they came to the mcrry greenwood, 

Where they had gladdest to bee, " 30 

There were the wäre of a wight yeomkn, ^ m*^ ^ »'^ 

That body leaned to a tree. 

A sword and a dagger he wore by his side, 
Of manye a man the bane; , 

And he was clad in his capoll hjrd e /[ i^yi^i * 4 «W/^^äö 
Topp and tayll and mayne. 

Stand you still, master, quoth Little John, 

Under this tree so grene, 
And I will go to yond wight yeoman 

To know what he doth meane. 40 

Ah l John j by me thou settest noe ßtore, 
Ajad that I ^ley findet , ^ ^^i / /, ^ju 

How offt ßeadlmy meo befforo, _ <r* 

And tany my seife beyiiTiite&, .^^ ^ * t* 
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74 ROBIN HOOP AND 

First let us some m^teiye make 

Among the wooSs'so even, 110 

We may chance to meet with Bobin Hood 
/ ♦ / . Here att some imsett steven. . 

Tliey cutt them down two summer shrogga, i ^'TtA.O^ 
That grew both ander a fegfiifi, V.> V^v 'hr* t, f * i »%/wV 
^^ And sett them threescore rood in twaine ' 446— -r-- 

rt^ To shoote the prickes j-feie, 

Leade on, good fellowe, quoth Bobin Hood, 

Leade on, I doe bidd thee. 
Nay by my faith, good fellowe, hee sayd, 

My leader thou shalt bee. 120 

The first time Bobin shot at the pricke, 

He mist bat an inch it froe ; 
The yeoman he was an archer good, 

Bat he cold never shoote soe. 

The second shoote had the wightye yeman, 125 

He shot within the garlknde; 
Bat Bobin he shott far better than hee, p 

y / , V f V . jp^j. j^g clave the good pricke wände, yv- 1^ ^ ^ 

^ A blessing apon thy heart, he sayd; 

Goode fellowe, tiiy shooting is goode; 130 

For an thy hart be as good as thy band, 
Thoa wert better than Bobin Hoode. 

Now teil me thy name, good fellowe , sayd he, 
Under the leaves of lyne. **- . . 
"^ Naybymy faith, qaoth bolde Bobin, 135 

Till thoa have told me thine. 



I dwell by dale and downe, qaoth hee, 

And Bobin to take Ime swome; 
And when I am called by my right name 

I am Guy of good (xisbörne. 140 
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tnent. But nothing is so imrclenting as avaiice : the kiiig 
wrote back, that not a penny öbould be abated. Tbis mes- 
sage b eilig delivered b^ tbe earl witb too little cautiou, the 
populacc roBej and eupposing bim to be tlie promoter of 
tbeir calamity, broke into bis bouae, and murdered bim, witb 
fieveral of hiß atteudantsi who yet are Charge d hj Skelton 
w^ith being back ward m their duty on tbis öccasion. Thia 
melaacbolj cvent happened at the earl's eeat at Cocklodge, 
near Thirake, in Yorkshire, April 28, 1489. See Lord 
Bacon, &e. 

If tbe reader does not find mucb poetical merit in this 
old poemj (wMch yet ia one of Skelton's best,) be will eee a 
striking picture of the atato and magnificence kept up by 
Olli- ancient nobilitj during tbe feudal times, Thii great 
earl is deaeiibed bere aa baving among bia menial BerTants^ 
knigJäSj squireSj and even barons: see v. 32, 183, ÄC*^ wbicb, 
however different from modern manners, was formerly not 
unusual witb otir greater barona^ whose Castles had all the 
Äplendour and Offices of a royal court, before the laws againat 
Hetainera abridged and limited the number of their attendants, 

John Skelton, who commonly siyled bimse If Poet-Lau- 
reat, died June 21, 1529. Tbe foUowing poem , wbicb ap- 
pears to have been written soon after tbe event, is printed 
from an ancient MS* copy, preaerred in the British Museumi 
being miicb more correct tban that printed among Skelton^s 
Poems, iu bl. let, 12ino. 1568. It ia addrcssed to Henry 
Percy, fiftb Earl of Nortbumberland, and ia prefaced, &c. in 
the following mannet » 

Poeta Stelfon Laureatus libelbfm .mum meirice alloquihir. 

Äd domiDum properato meum wgo. p^fna pDre>*, 

QuI Körthumbroruia Jura pp.ti;rna gtsrlu 
Ad mutum colebrU la prona repouo loojiifl,, 

Qasqao sü^j patii triptla joata caao. 
Ast uhi pcrloglt, dtibiaiD siib mentfi volDtf:!t 

PoHuiism, cimcta quse male fida rcrt&L 
Qxil Iqq alt feilet et Kestarlj oizenpst aBHoa \ 

Ad libltDTD cRJna ipaQ pafatiii ero. 



so ÄS ELEGT OK HEKST. 

Skxltos LiruAT ufos the dolorus detbs asd mtcb 

LAJfSXTABLB CHAÜ5CB OF TH£ MOOST HOXORABUB £sLS OV 
NORTHUMBERLASDE . 

1 WATLB, I wepe, I Bobbe, I sigh ful sore 

The dedely fate , the dolefoile destennj 
Of him that is gone , alas l without restore. 

Of the blöde ^ royall descendinge nobcllv; 

WhoB lordshepe doutles was slayne lamentablj 5 

Thorow treson ageyn hym compassyd and wrcnght ; 
Trew to his prince, in word, in dede, and thought. 

Of hevenly poems, O Clyo calde by name 

In the College of musis goddess hystoriall, 
Adres the to me , whiche am both halt and lame 10 

In elect uteraunce to make memoryall : 

To the for soccour, to the for helpe I call 
Myne homely rudnes and drighnes to ezpelle 
With the freshe waters of Elyconys welle. 

Of noble actes auncyently enrolde, 15 

Of famous princis and lordes of astate, 
By thy report ar wonte to be extold, 

Begestringe trewly every formare date ; 

Of thy bountie after the usuall rate, 
Eyndle in me suche plenty of thy nobles, 20 

Thes sorrowfdlle dities that I may shew expres. 

In sesons past who hathe harde or sene 
Of formar writinge by any presidente 
That yilane hastarddis in ther furious tene, 

1 The mother of Henry, firstEarl ofNorthomberland, was Mary datichtvr 
to Henry Earl of Lancaster, whose father Edmond was second son of Kii^ 
Henry IIL The mother and wife of the second Earl of Northiunberlaiid 
were both llneal descendants of King Edward HL The Percys also wem 
lineally descended from the Emperor Gharlemagne and the ancient kingt of 
France , by their ancestor Josceline de Lovaine (son of Godfrey Duke ot 
Brabant) , who took the name of Pbbct on marrying the heireas of Üut 
hoase in the reign of Hen. IL Yide Gamden's Britan. Edmonson, &c. 



POtmTH SARL Or KORTRtJHBERLÄKD, 81 

Fulfyld with malice of froward entente^ 25 

Confeterd togeder of cammoim concentje 
Falsly to ilo ther moete singular goode lorde? 
It may be registerde of shaniefull recorde. 

So noble a mau ^ so valiauut lorde and knight, 
FulfiUed witli honor, as all tlie worlde dotlie keii; 30 

At hh «^ommaundementf whiche Lad both day and night 
Knightis and sgjijera , at evoiy aeason when 
He ealde upon tliem, as menyall houshoM men: 

Were no thes eommones uocurteis karlis of kjnde 

To elo their owne lorde? God was not in their minde. 35 

And were not they to blamci 1 say alsOj 
That were abovite bym , bis owne öerrants of trust, 

To ßufiVe bym alayn of bis m ort all fo? 
Fled awaye fxom bym, let bym ly in tbe duet] 
They bode not tili tbe rekening were diseuBt* 40 

Wbat flbnld I flatter? wbat shulde I glose or paynt? 

Fji fy for ßbaine, their harts wer to faiut. 

In Englaude and Fraunce, wbich gretly was redouted 
Of whom both Flaunders and Scotland stode in drede; 

To wbome grete astatea obeyde and lowttedci 45 

A mayny of rüde villayna m ade bim for to blede : 
ünfcindly they slew bym, tbat holp them oft at nedet 

He was tbeir bulwark, tbeir paves^ and their wall, 

Yet shamful ly they slew him \ that shatne mot them bef al. 

I X Bay f ye commoners , why wer y e so stark mad ? 50 

Wbat frantyk frensy fyll in youre brayne? 
Wbere was your wit and reson, ye «buid have bad? 

Wbat willfull foly made yow to ryse agayne 

Your natnr all lord? alas! 1 cannot fayne. 
Ye armed you with will, and left your wit behyud; 55 

Well may you be called comones most unkjnd. 

He was your cbyfteynej your shelde, your chef defence^ 
Eedy to aaayat you in every tyme of nede t 
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^2 AX ELBGT OS HDBSKT, 

Yoor wonhip depended of hii ezceDenee: 
Alaft! je mad men, tofmr je didezcede: (SO 

Yoor Kutp waf müiappj, to ill was jour spede : 

What moTjd joa agajn hjm to war or to figlit? 

What ajlde joa to tle joor lord agjn all rigfat? 

The gronnde of his qoarel was for his Borerejii lord, 
The welle coneernjng of all the hole lande, 65 

Demaandjng soche datjes as nedis most acord 
To the rig^t of his prince which sh(^d not be witiistand; 
For whos cause je siew h jm with jonr awne hande : 

Bat had his nobill men done wel that daj, 

Ye had not been hable to hare saide him naj. 70 

Bat ther was fals packinge, or eis I am begjlde: 
How-be-it the matter was evident and plajne, 

For jf thej had occapied ther spere aud ther shelde, 
This noble man doutles had not be slajne. 
Bat men saj thej wer Ijnked with a doable chajo, 75 

And held with the commoons ander a cloke, 

Whiche kindeled the wjld fjre that made idl this smoke. 

The commouns renjed ther tazes to paj 
Of thcm demaonded and asked b j the kinge ; 

With one voice importune, thej plajnlj said naj: 80 

Thej buskt them onabusbment themself in baile to bringe: 
Agajne the kings plesore to wrastle or to wringe, 

Bluntlj as bestis withe beste and with erj 

Thej Saide, thej forsede not, nor carede not to dj. 

The noblenefl of the northe this valiant lorde and knjght, 86 
As man that was innocent of trecherj or trajne, 

Prescd forthe boldl j to witstand the mjght, 
And, Ijke marciall Ueetor, he fauht them agajne, 
Vigorouslj upon them with mjght and with majne, 

Trustinge in noble men that wer with hjm there: 90 

Bot all thej fled from hjm for falshode or fere. 
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Barona, knighta^ BquyreBj one and alle, 
Togeder witli serFaunta of hii famuly^ 

Turnd their b actis, and let ther tnaater fall, 
Of whos [life] thej counted not a flye; 95 

Take up whoa wolde for them, thej let hym \y. 

Alas! Mb golde, hh fee, hm annuall rentc 

lipon suche a ßort was ille beetowde and apent. 

He was envyronde aboute ou every «yde 
Withe hia enemys j that were jj^rk i»ad and wo de \ 100 

Yet whilfl lie etode he gave them wouQdee wyde: 
Alas for routbe \ what thouche bis mynde were göode« 
Hia corage manly, yet ther he shed Ixib bioode l 

All left aloue, alaa! he fawte i» vayne; 

For cnielly amonge them ther he was alayne» 105 

Alas for pitel that Percy thns waB spylt, 

The famous erle of Nortbumberlande : 
Of knightly prowee the sworde pomel and hylt, 

The myghty lyonn^ doatted by se and lande ! 

doloroufl chautiee of fortuns fruward liande t 110 

What man remembring how ßbatiifully he was ölayne, 
From bitter weepinge hymself kan restrayue? 



O cruell Mars, thou dedly god of warl 
doloroua teusday, dedicate to thy name^ 

Wben thou shoke thy aworde so noble a man to mari 
O gronndo ungraeious , unhappy be thy fame, 
Whiehe wert endyed with rede blöde of the ßame l 

Moste noble erle ! O fowle myauryd grounde 

Whereon he gat his fynal dedely woimde t 

Atropoa, of the fatall systera thre, 

Goddes mooBte cruell unto the lyf of man, 
All mercileB, in the ys no pitel 
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84 AH ELEGT ON HENBY, 

homycide, whiche sleest all that thou kan, 

So forciblj upon this erle thow ran, 
That with thy sworde enharpid of mortall drede, 125 

Thou kit asonder his perfight vitall threde! 

Mj wordis unpullysht be nakide and playne, 
Of aureat poems they want ellumynynge ; 

Bot by them to knoolege ye may attayne 

Of this lordis dethe and of his murckynge. IdO 

Which whils he lyvyd had fuyson of every thing, 
^QLknightB v^-'gqttyers , chef lord of toure and toune, 

Tyll fykkiU fortone began on hym to frowne. 

Paregall to dukis, with kings he myght compare, 
Sourmountinge in honor tJl erls he did ezcede, 135 

To all cuntreis aboute hym reporte me I dare. 
Lyke to Eneas benygne in worde and dede, 
Yaliaunt as Hector in every marciall nede, 

Provydent, discrete, circumspect, and wyse, 

Tyll the chaunce ran agyne him of fortunes düble dyse. 140 

What nedethe me for to extoll his fame 
With my rüde pen enkankerd all with rast? 

Whos noble actis shew worsheply his name, 
Transcendyng far myne homely muse, that must 
Yet sumwhat wright supprisid with hartly lust, 145 

Traly reportinge his right noble astate, 

Immortally whiche is immaculate. 

His noble blöde never disteynyd was, 
Trew to his prince for to defende his right, 

Doublenes hatinge, fals maters to compas, 150 

Treytory and treson he bannesht out of syght, 
Witii trowth to medle was all his hole delyght, 

As all his kuntrey kan testefy the same : 

To slo suche a lord, alas, it was grete shame 
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^^ F017KTH MARL, OF NOBTHUHBEHLAKB. 85 

K the hole quere of the mnaiB nyne 155 

In me all ouely wer sett and comprIsydeT 
Enbrethed with the blast of influenae dyvjne, 

Ab perfightlj as could be tliought or devjByd , 

To me also allthoucb© it were promysyde 
Of laureat Phebus holj the eloquence^ 160 

All were to littill for bis magnyiicence. 

yoDge lyon, bot tender yet of age, 
Grow and encrese j remembre tbyn astate, 

Grod tbe assyst unto tbyn beiytage, 

And geve the grace to be more fortunatey 165 

Agayne rebellyoiins arme to make debate. 
Aud^ as tbe lyoune, wbicJie is of bestls kinge, 
Unto tby Bubjectia be kurteis and benyngne- 

1 pray God sende tbe prosperous lyf and long, 

StabiUe tby mynda eonatant to be UMd faat^ 170 

Eigbt to mayntein , and to resist all wi'onge, 
All flattringe faytora abhor and from tbe castj 
Of foule detraction God kepe tbe from tbe blast, 

Let double delinge m tbe bave no place, 

And be not ligbt of eredence in no caae, 175 

Wytbe bevy cbere, witb dolorouB hart and myudj 
Eebe man maj sorow in bis Inward tboiigbt, 

ThyB lords deatb, wboae per« is hard to fynd 
Allgyf Engion d and Fraunce were thorow aaught. 
AI kings, all princes, all dukes, well tbey ougbt 180 

Botbe teraporall and spirituall for to complayne 

Tbia noble maiii that crewelly wai slayne. 

More specially barojas , and thoae knjgtea bold, 
Aßd all^otber^iitilmeij with hym enterteynd 

In fee^ as menyall men of bis bonsold, 185 

Whom be as lord worsheply manteynd ; 

To BOTOwfiill weping they onght to be constreyndj . 



86 AN ELEG7. 

As oft as thei call to ther remembraunce, 

Of ther good lord the fate and dedely chaunce. 

perlese prince of heyyn emperjalle, 190 

That with one worde formed al thing of noughte; 

Hevyn, hell, and erth obey onto thi kall; 
Which to thy resemblance wondersly hast wrought 
All mankjnd, whom thou füll dere hast boght, 

With thy blöde precious our finaunce thou dyd pay, 195 

And US redemed, from the fendys pray: 

To the pray we , as prince imcomperable, 

As thou art of mercy and pite the well, 
Thou bringe unto thy joye etermynable 

The sowie of this lorde &om all daunger of hell, 200 

In endles blis with the to byde and dwell 
In thy palace above the Orient, 
Where thou art lorde, and God omnipotent. 

quene of mercy, lady füll of grace, 

Maiden moste pure, and goddis moder dere, 20ö 

To sorowfull harts chef comfort and solace, 

Of all women floure withouten pere, 

Pray to thy son above the starris clere, 
He to vouchesaf by thy mediatioun 
To pardon thy servant, and bringe to salvacion. 210 

In joy triumphaunt the hevenly yerarchy, 
With all the hole sorte of that glorious place, 

His soule mot receyve into ther Company 
Thorowe bounte of hym that formed all solace : 
Well of pite , of mercy, and of grace, 216 

The father, the son, and the holy goste 

In Trinitate one God of myghts moste. 



FOUBTH EARL OF NOETHUMBESLAND. 85 

If the hole quere of the musis nyne 155 

In me all onely wer sett and comprisyde, 
Enbrethed with the blast of influence dyvyne) 

Aß perfightly as could be thought or devysyd ; 

To me also allthouche it were promysyde 
Of laureat Phebus holy the eloquence, 160 

All were to littill for bis magnyficence. 

yonge lyon , bot tender yet of age, 
Grow and encrese, remembre thyn astate, 

God the assyst unto thyn herytage, 

And geve the grace to be more fortonate, 165 

Agayne rebellyoons arme to make debate. 
And, as the lyoone, whiche is of bestis kinge, 
Unto thy subjectis be kurteis and benyngne. 

1 pray God sende the prosperous lyf and long, 

Stabille thy mynde constant to be and fast, 170 

Bight to mayntein, and to resist all wronge. 
All flattnnge faytors abhor and from the cast, 
Of foule detraction God kepe the from the blast, 

Let double delinge in the have no place, 

And be not light of credence in no case. 175 

Wythe hevy chere, with dolorous hart and mynd, 
£che man may sorow in his inward thought, 

Thys lords death , whose pere is hard to fynd 
Allgyf £nglond and Fraunce were thorow saught. 
AI kings, all princes, all dukes, well they ought 180 

Bothe temporall and spirituall for to complayne 

This noble man, that crewelly was slayne. 

More specially barons, and tbose knygtee hold. 
And au other frentilmen with hjm euterteyj 

In fee, as menyall men of hia Itousold, ~ 

Whom he as lord worsheply maüteynd i 
To sorowfull weping they ought to be co: 




88 ras TOWEB OF DOCTSOIE. 

That for the very perfect bryghtnes 
What of the tower and of the cleare sunne, 

I could nothyng behold the goodlines 10 

Ofthat palaice, whereas Doctrine did wonne: 
Tyll at the last, with mysty wyndeB donne, 

The radiant brightnes of golden Phebus 

Auster gan cover with clowde tenebrus. 

Then to the tower I drewe nere and nere, 15 

And often mused of the great hyghnes 
Of the craggy rocke, which quadrant did appeare: 

But the fayre tower, (so much of ryches 

Was all about,) sexangled doubtles; 
Gargeyld with greyhoundes , and with many lyons, 20 
Made of fyne golde ; with divers sundry dragons K 

The little *turretts' with ymages of golde 
About was set, whiche with the wynde aye moved 

With propre vices, that I did well beholde 
About the tower, in sundry wyse they hoved 25 

With goodly pypes , in their mouthes ituned, 

That wiSi the wynd they pyped a daunce 

Iclipped Amour de la haidt plesaunce. 

The toure was great of marveylous yrydnes, 
To whyche ther was no way to passe but one, 30 

Into the teure for to haye an intres: 
A grece there was ychesyld all of stone 
Out of the rocke, on whyche men dyd gone 

Up to the toure, and in lykewyse dyd I 

Wyth bothe the Grayhoundes in my Company 2: 35 

Tyll that I came unto a ryall gate, 
Where I saw stondynge the goodly Portres, 

Ver. 25, towen. p. c. 

1 Greyhoands, lions, dragons, were at that tlme the royal supporters. 

2 This alludea to a former pari of the poem. 
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Whyche ased me , from whenee I came a-late; 
Tö whorae I gaa in every thynge expresne 
AU myne adventure, chaunce, and bugyneese, 40 
And eke mj name 5 I tolde her eveiy dell : 
Whan ßhe hcvde this she lyked me right welL 

Her name, ihe sayd, was called Countenaunck « 
Into the *base' courte ahe dyd me ttien lede, 

Where was a fountayne depured of pleaance, 45 

A noble sprynge , a Fyall conduyte-hede, 
Made of fyne golde enameled with reed^ 

And OE tha toppe four dragons blewe and stoute 

Thya dolcet water in four partes dyd spoute. 

Of whyche there flowed foure ryrera ryght eieren 50 
Sweter tiian Nylns^ or Ganges was ther odoure^ 

Tygrys or Eufratea unto tbem no perer 
I dyd than ta&te the aromatyke lycoure, 
Fragraiint of fdme, and swete »s any flonrej 

And in my mouthe it had a marveylous scent 55 

Of diver» spycea, I knewe not what it ment. 

And after thya furtker forth me brougkt 
Dame Conntenaunce into a goodly Hall, 

Of Jasper stonea it was wonderly wrought: 
The wyndowea eleare depured all of eryitall, 60 

And in the roufe on hye over all 

Of golde was made a ryght crafty vyne ; 

Instede of grapes tbe rubies there did shyne. 

The üore was paved with berall clarified, 

With pillers made of stones preeious, 65 

Like a place of pleaaure so gayely glorified, 

It myght be colled a palaice gloriotii, 

So mucbe delectable and solacious; 

Y- 41^ b«fly c^äiifte. p, q. \,i%p&rtyaa, p.€, 

^ K^aii^ p, C 
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The hall was hanged hye and circuler 

With cloth of arras in ihe lychest maner. 70 

That treated well of a ful noble story, 
Of the doubty waye to the Tower Perillous*; 

Howe a noble knyght should wynne the victoiy 
Of many a serpente foule and odious. 

* » « « « 

^ The Story of the poem. 



XI. 
E|e €^^ of mu, 

Is given from a fragment in the Editor's folio MS. ; which, 
though extremely defective and mutilated, appeared to have 
80 much merit, that it excited a streng desire to attempt a 
completion of the story. The reader will easily discover the 
supplemental stanzas by their inferiority, and at the same 
time be inclined to pardon it, when he considers how difficult 
it must be to Imitate the a£fecting simplicity and artless 
beauties of the original. 

Chäd was a title sometimcs given to a knight. See Gloss. 



On yonder hill a Castle Standes, 

With walles and towres bedight, 
And yonder lives the Child of Elle, 

A younge and comely knighte. 

The Child of Elle to his garden wente, 5 

And stood at his garden pale, 
Whan, lo! he bcheld fair Emmelines page 

Come trippinge downe the dale. 

The Child of Elle he hyed him thence, 

Y-wis he stoode not stille, 10 

And soone he mette faire Emmelines page 

Come climbing up the hille. 
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Nowe Ghriste thee save, ihou little foot-page, 

Now Christe thee save and see! 
Oh teile me how does thy ladye gaye, 15 

And what may thy tydinges bee? 

My lady shee is all woe-begone, 
And the teares ihey falle from her eyne; 

And aye she laments the deadlye feude 
Betweene her honse and ihine. 20 

And here shee sende thee a silken scarfe 

Bedewde with many a teare, 
And biddes thee sometimes thinke on her, 

Who loved thee so deare. 

And here shee sends thee a ring o£ golde 25 

The last boone thou mayst have, 
And biddes thee weare it for her sake, 

Whan she is layde in grave. 

For, ah! her genüe heart is broke, 

And in graye soone must shee bee, 30 

Sith her father hath chose her a new new love, 

And forbidde her to think of thee. 

Her father hath bronght her a carlish knight, 

Sir John of the norüi countrkye, 
And within three dayes shee must him wedde, 35 

Or he vowes he wül her slaye. 

Nowe hye thee backe, thou little foot-page, 

And greet thy ladye from mee. 
And teile her that I her owne true love 

Will dye, or sette her free. 40 

Nowe hye thee backe, thou little foot-page, 

And let thy fair ladye know 
This night will I bee at her bowre-windöwe, 

Betide me weale or woe. 
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The boye he trlpped, the boye he ranne, 45 

He neither stint ne stayd \ 

Untill he came to fair Emmelmes bowre, 

Whan kneeling dqwne he sayd, 

ladye, Ive been with thy own tnie loye, 
And he greets thee well by mee ; 50 

This night will he bee at thy bowre-windowe, 
And dye or sette thee free. 

Nowe daye was gone, and night was come, 

And all were fast asleepe, 
All save the ladye Emmeline, 55 

Who säte in her bowre to weepe : 

And soone shee heard her true loves voice 

Lowe whispering at the walle, 
Awake, awake, my deare lady4, 

Tis I thy true love call. 60 

Awake, awake, my ladye deare, 

Come, moont this faire palfrkye: 
This ladder of ropes will lette thee downe, 

Ile carrye thee hence awaye. 

Nowe nay, nowe nay, thou gentle knight, 65 

Nowe nay, this may not bee; 
For aye sould I tint my maiden fame, 

If alone I should wend with thee. 

ladye, thou with a knighte so true, 

Mayst safelye wend alone, 70 

To my ladye mother I will thee bringe, 

Where marriage shall make us one. 

"My father he is a baron bolde, 

Of lynage proude and hye; 
And what would he saye if his daught^r 75 

Awaye with a knight should fly? 
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Ahl well I wot, he never would rest, 
1 Nor hiB meate stould doe laim no goode, 
Till he had slayne thee, Child of Elle, 
Ajid seeae thy deare hearts bloode*" 


80 M 


ladye , wert thou in tbj saddle sette, 
And a little space bim fro, 

1 would Hot care for thy cruel fath^r, 
Nor the worat that he eotild doe. 


m 


ladye, wert thou in thy eaddle aette, 
And once withont this walle, 

1 woald not care for thy cruel fath^r, 
Nor the worat that might befalle* 


85 '^^ä 


Faire Emraeline sighed, fair Emmeline wept, 

And aye her heart was woe t 
At lengüi he seLzde her lilly-white ha«d, 

Ajid downe the ladder he drewe; 
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And thrice he elaspde her to his breste, 

And kiat her tenderlie: 
The teares that feil from her fair eye«, 

Eanne like the fountayne free. 


^^ 


Hee mounted himselfe on his steede so talle, 
' And her on a faire palfrkyo, 
^ Aad ßlung hia bügle about hm necke, 
And roundlye they rode awaye. 


loa ■ 


All thia beheard her owne dams^lle. 
In her bed whereas ehee ley, 
^ Quoth shee, My lord shaÜ knowe of tbis, 
f Soe I ehall have golde and fee. 


■ 


i Awake, awake , thoa b&ron bolde ! 

■ Awake , my noble dame t 

1 Your daughter ie üedde with the Child of Elle, 


^J 
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The baron he woke» ihe baron he rose, 
And called bis merrye mcn all : 110 

'^And come thou forth, Sir John the knighte, 
Hie ladye is earried to ihralL" 

Fair Emmeline scant had ridden a mile, 

A mile forth of the towne, 
When she was aware of her fathen man 115 

Come galloping OTer the downe: 

And foremoBt came the carlish knight, 

Sir John of the north countrkye : 
<^Nowe stop, nowe stop, thou false traitönre, 

Nor carry that ladye awaye. 120 

For she is come of hye lynkge, 

And was of a ladye bome, 
And ill it beseems thee a false chnrles sonne 

To carrye her hence to scome." 

Nowe loud thou lyest, Sir John the knight, 125 

Nowe thou doest lye of mee ; 
A knight mee gott, and a ladye me bore, 

Soe never did none by thee. 

But light nowe downe , my ladye faire, 
Light downe , and hold my steed, 130 

While I and this discourteous knighte 
Doe trye this arduous deede. 

But light now downe, my deare lady^, 

Light downe, and hold my horse; 
While I and this discourteous knight 135 

Doe trye our valours force. 

Fair £mmeline sighde, fair Emmeline wept, 

And aye her heart was woe, 
While twixt her love and the carlish knight 

Fast many a balefal blowe. 140 
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. that tke Line referred to is amoug tlie additions supplied hy 
thc Editor; besides^ in the nortbern eoimties of England^ 
kirk h U3ed in the common dialect for diwch^ as well aa be- 
yond the Tweed. 



Was printed at Glasgow, by Robert and Andrew Foiilis, 
1755, Bvo, (twelve pages.) We are indebted for its publiea- 
tion (with many otber valuable things in theße "volumea) to 
Sir David Dalrymple, Bart,, who gave it aa it was preeened 
in tlie memory of a lady. 

The reader will bere find it improved, and enlarged with 
aeveral fine stanzaa^ rccovered from a fragment of the same 
bällad j in the Editor'ß folio MS. It i& remarkable that tho 
latter is entitled Capiatn Adam Carre^ aud h in the English 
idiom. But whether the author was Englisb or Stjotch , the 
difference originally was not great. The Englisb ballads 
are generally of the north of Englaiid, the Scottiah are of the 
south of Scotland \ and of conaequence the country of b all ad- 
öingers wa& EOmetimes subject to one crown, and eooietimes 
to the other^ and moet freqnently to weither, Most of the 
fineßt öld Scotch songa have the ßcene laid within tweuty 
milea of England ; which is indeed all poetic ground, p-een 
hiUSi remains of woods j elear brooks. The paatoral Bcenea 
remaini of the rndc chivalry of former ages, happUy nothing 
remaina but the ruins of the Castles , where tlie more darin g 
and auccessful robbers resided. Tbe houae or Castle of the 
liopEB, stood aboat a measured mile BOnth from Duna, in 
Berwictsliire: aome of the rums of it may be seen to this 
day« The Gordon& were anclently Beate d in the aama 
county* The two villages of East and Weöt Gordon lie 
about tea nüles firom the Castle of the Kodes i: the fact, 



^ about tei 



'^ TtLU bailad Is ilvüH kaowii iu tüat nuighbourbood, 
Peres ^ ^* 



vhum U ik entltld^d 
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however, on which the ballad is fonnded, happened in ihe 
north of Scotland (see p. 103). It contains but too just a 
pictore of the violences practised in the feudal times all over 
Europe. 

From the different titles of this ballad, it should seem 
that the old strolling bards or minstrels (who gained a liveli- 
hood bj reciting these poems) made no scruple of changing 
the names of the personages they introduced, to humoui 
their hearers. For instance, if a Gordon's conduct was 
blameworthj in the opinion of that age, the obsequious 
minstrel woüld, when among Gordons, change the name to 
Car, whose clan or sept lay further west, and vice versa. In 
the third volume the reader will find a similar instance. See 
the Bong of Gü Morris, the hero of which had different names 
given him, perhaps from the same cause. 

It may be proper to mention , that in the folio MS. , in- 
Btead of the "Castle of the Kodes," it is the "Castle of Brit- 
tons-borrow ," and also "Diactoars," or "Dratours-borrow," 
for it is very obscurely written, and "Capt. Adam Carre" is 
called the "Lord of Westerton-town." Uniformity required 
that the additional stanzas supplied from that copy should 
be clothed in the Scottish orthography and Idiom: this has 
therefore been attempted, though perhaps imperfectly. 



It feil about the Martinmas, 
Quhen the wind blew schril and cauld, 

Said Edom o' Gordon to bis men, 
We mann draw to a hauld. 

And quhat a hauld sali we draw tili 5 

My mirry men and me? 
We wul gae to the house o' the Kodes, 

To see that fair ladie. 

Adam o* Qordon. It may be observed, that ihe faxnous freebooter, whom 
Edward the First foaght witb, haad to band, near Farnham . was named 
Adam Qordon. 
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The lady stade on hir Castle wa*, 

Beheld baith dale and down; 10 

There she was wäre of a host of man 

Cum ryding towards the toun. 

see ze nat, my mirry men a'? 

see ze nat quhat I see ? 
Methinks I see a host of men : 15 

In matveil quha they be. 

She weend it had been hir luvely lord, 

As he cam ryding hame ; 
It was the traitor Edom o' Gordon, 

Quha reckt nae sin nor shame. 20 

She had nae sooner buskit hirsel, 

And putten on hir goim, 
Till Edom o* Gordon and his men 

Were round about the toun. 

They had nae sooner supper sett, 25 

Nae sooner said the grace, 
Till Edom o' Gordon and his men, 

Were light about the place. 

The lady ran up to hir towir head, 

Sa fast as she could hie, 30. 

To see if by her fair speech^s 

She could wi' him agree. 

But quhan he see this lady saif, 

And hir yates all locked fast, 
He feil into a rage of wrath, 35 

And his look was all aghast. 

Cum doun to me , ze lady gay. 

Cum doun , cum doun to me : 
This night sali ye lig within mine armes, 

To-morrow my bride sali be. 40 
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1 winnae com doan, ze fkb Gordöuy 

I wiimae com doon to thee; 
I winoae Ibnake mj min dear lord, 

That k sae £ar frae me. 

Ohre owre zonr house, ze lady fair, 45 

Gire owre zour hoose to me, 
Cr I sali brenn jottrsel therein, 

Bot and zoor babies three. 

I winnae gire owre, ze fals Grordön, 

To nae sik traitor as zee ; 50 

And if ze brenn mj ain dear babes, 

Mj lord Ball make ze drie. 

Bat reach me hether my guid bend-bowe, 

Mine arrows one hy one ; 
Für, but an I pierce that bloidy butcher, 55 

My babes we been nndone. 

She Stade npon her Castle wa', 

And let twa arrows flee: 
She mist that bluidy butchers hart, 

And only raz'd bis knee^. 60 

Set fire to the house, quo' fals Gordon, 

All wood wi' dule and ire : 
Fals lady, ze sali rue this deid, 

As ze brenn in the fire. 

Wae worth, wae worth ze, Jock my man, 65 

I paid ze weil zour fee ; 
Quhy pow ze out the ground-wa stane, 

Lets in the reek to me? 

* The two foregoing •tanzaf are improved in this edition by more an- 
ciant readings, commnnicated lately to the pablisher. In the former edition 
thaj wer» eridently modemised, Tix., **Eeach my pLitol, Glaud, my man. 
And oharge le weil my.gnnt** and below, **let twa bullet« flee.'* 
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^^F Anti ^in ,*fafj *votth ae, Joek my man, 
^^P I pai d EG Wijii hf^ üf iiire ; 
^^B Quby pow ze out tky gEOuiid-TTa stan€, 
^^^ To me letfi iii the fireT ' 


70 1 


^^B Ze paid me weil mj hire , lady ; 
^^V Ze paid me weil my fee : 
^^B Bat iLOw Ime Edom o' Gordone man^ 
^^m Maun eitheT doe or die. 


75 ' ■;■ 


^^m than bespaik hir llttle eon, 

^H Sat€ on tbe nourice' knee ; 

^^M BayeSf Mither deare^ gi owre Üiie honsCf 

^^M FoT the reek it smithera mo< 
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^^H I wad gie a' my gowd, my clulde, 
^^M Sae wad I a^ my fee^ 
^^H FoF ane blast o^ the weatlin wind, 
^^1 To bkw the reek frae thee. 


1 


^H then bespaik hir doehter dear, 
^H She was baith jinap and ema; 
^^^B row me in a pair o* sheits, 
^^P And tow me owre the wa» 
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^H The rowd hir in a pair o' Bheits, 
^H And towd hir owre tho wa: 
^^^ ßut on the point of Gordons spear 
^H She gat a deadly fa. 


TO-^^ 


^^m bonnie bonnie was hir mouth, 
^^K And cherry were hir cheiks, 
^^B And clear clear wa^ hir zeUow halr, 
^^P Whiareon the reid bluid dreipa. 


05 1 


^^H Then wi^ his apear he tumd hir owre, 
^^^ gin her face was wani 


4 


1 Ter. 9Sj lOS. Q gin, &c. a Seott!äh Idloni to eirprosg greal AdmirntiQa, B 
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[e sayd, Ze are the ßi^jfiti:eir\ 
I wisht alive aLg9Xii\ *•••:*'' 



Hei 

^ag(M<;\:::--- • loo 

He kimc^nk g%re*ftnd owre again, 
^ , •' . Sfin hlr'^iin was whTte ! 
;. •. / *' '''Itoight ha spared that bonnie face, 
,.•,.*•' To hae been som mans delyte. 

Busk and boun, my meriy men a\ 105 

For iil dooms I doe guess ; 
I cannae luik in that bonny face, 

As it lyes on the grass. 

Thame, luiks to freits, my master deir, 
Then freits wil foUow thame : 110 

Let it neir be said brave Edom o' Gordon 
Was daunted by a dame. 

Bat quhen the ladye see the fire 

Cum fiaming owre hir head, 
She wept and kist her children twain, 115 

Sayd, Baims, we been but dead. 

The Gordon then bis bougill blew, 

And said , Awa\ awa' ; 
This house o' the Kodes is a* in fiame, 

I hauld it time to ga\ 120 

then bespyd hir ain dear lord, 

As hee cam owr the lee ; 
He sied his Castle all in blaze 

Sa far as he could see. 

Then sair, sair his mind misgave, 125 

And all his hart was wae; 
Put on, put on, my wighty men. 

So fast as ze can gae. 

V. 109, 110, thame, &o. •*. «. them that look after omens of iU luck, ill 
lack wiU foUow, 
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Put on, put OB, my wightj men, 

So faat aa ze caii drie j 
For bc that it hiiidmoat of the thrang, 

Sau neh get guid o' me« 

ThaD siim they rade, and sum they rlOj 

Fou faet out-owr the beut j 
But eir the foremoat could get up, 

Baitli lady and babcB were breat. 

He wrang hia handa , lie reut hii hair, 

And wept in teenefu^ muid: 
traitörs, for this cmel deid 

Ze saU weep teirs o' b]uid. 

And after the Gordon he is gane, 

Sa fast ^9 he might drie \ 
And soon i^ the GrOrdon'B foul hartis bluid^ 

He 's wroken hia dear ladie. 
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*^* Since the foregoing bailad wsls firat printed, the sub- 
ject of it haa been found recorded in Abp. Spots wo od*a 
History of the Church of Scoiiundj p, 259 ; who informs üb, 
that 

" Aimo 1571» In the north parts of Sesotland, Adam Gk>r- 
don (who waa deputy for bis brother the Earl of Haotlej) 
did keep a great atir^ and under coiour of the queen'a 
autbority, eommitted divers oppresBions, especially upon the 
ForbeB'a , , . . having killcd Arthur Forbes, brother to the 

Lord Forbes Not long after he sent to aummon the 

house of Tavoy^ pertainlng to Alexander Forbea. The Lady 
refü&ing to yield without direetioo from her huaband, he put 
fire unto it, and burnt her therein with chüdren and aervanta^ 
beJng twenty-seven peraons in alL 

**ThiB iubuxnau and barbarous cruelty made bis name 
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odions, and stained all bis former doings; otherwise '. 
held very active and fortonate in bis enterprises." 

This fact, which had escaped the Editor's notice, 
the most obliging manner pointed out to him by ac 
nious writer, who signs bis name H. H. (Newcastle, > 
in the GentlemarCs Magazine for May, 1775, p. 219. 
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OuÄ great dramatic poet having occasionally quoted many 
ancient ballads, and even taken the plot of one, if not tnore, 
of hm plaja from among them, it was jadged proper to pre- 
serve as many of these ae could be recovered, and, that they 
raiglit be the more easilj found, to esliibit tbem in one col* 
lective view. 

Thii Second Book is tberefore aet apart for the reception 
of such ballada aB are quoted by Shakspeare, or contributfl 
in any degree to illustrate bis writinga : this being tbe prüi- 
cipal point in view, the eandld reader will pardon tbe ad- 
miBBioo of BOme pieceB that bave no other kind.of merit. 

The design of tbis booe bemg of a dramatic tendency, it 
may not be improperly introduced witb a few observationB 

OK THE ORIOIK OF tHB ÜNGUSU fl'TAdlSt Eüd OH THE COlfBUCT ü¥ 

OTTE wmsT »EjLMATio POBT3, a subjcct which thougb not im- 

sneceasfuUy bandled by aeveral good writers alreadyi, will 

. yet perhapa admit of some Itutber illuBtratloa. 
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OH THB OBIOIH OF THJB ENOUSH 8TAGB, ETC. 

It Ib well known that dramatic poetry in this and most 
other nations of Europe, owes its origin, or at least its re- 
vival, to those reUgioos shows, which in the dark ages were 
usuallj exhibited on the more solemn festivals. At those 
times they were wont to represent in the chorches the livea 
and miracles of the Saints, or some of the more important 
stories of Scriptare. And as the most mysterioos subjects 
were frequently chosen, such as the Incamation, Passion, 
and Besurrection of Christ, &c., these exhibitions acquired 
the general name of Mystebies. At first they were probably 
a kind of dumb shows, intermingled, it may be, with a few 
Short Speeches ; at length they grew into a regulär series of 
connected dialogues, formally divided into acts and scenes. 
Specimens of these in their most in\proved state (being at 
best but poor artless compositions) may be seen among 
Dodsley*s Old Plays, and in Osbome's Harleyan Miscel. How 
they were exhibited in their most simple form, we may leam 
from an ancient novel, often quoted by our old dramatic 
poets2, entitled^^^a mtv^t 3It;tt of fl man i^at tDfitfl caötB 
Ü^otDUglOjel^, &c., being a translation from the Dutch lan- 
guage, in which he is named Ulenspiegle. Howleglas, whose 
waggish-tricks are the subject of this book, after many ad- 
ventures comes to live with a priest, who makes him his 
parish-clerk. This priest is described as keeping a leman, or 
concubine , who had but one eye , to whom Howleglas owed 
a grudge for revealing his rogueries to his master. The 
Story thus proceeds, .... "And than in the meane season, 
while Howleglas was parysh clarke , at Easter they should 
play the Resurrection of our Lorde: and for because than 

— Rieooboni's Aeet ofTheat. ofEwrope, Sc. Sc. These wore all the anthor 
had leen when he first drew np thia Essay. 

3 See Ben Jonson^i Po9tasUr, act iii. sc. 4, and his Masqne of The Fortu' 
«täte laUa. Whalley*! edit. yol. ii. p. 49, vol. vi. p. 190. 

8 Howleglas is said in the Preface to haye died in M.ccgc.l. At the end 
of the book, M.000 J«. 
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the men wer uot leamed, nor could not read, the priest toke 
hi& Je man, and put her in the grave for an Aungel: and this 
HeiDg Ho wieg! US ^ toke to him iij of the eimplest persona that 
were Jn the towne, that played the iij Maries; and the persou 
[i, 0. parson or rector] played Chriate^ with a baner in his 
hand* Thaa aaide Howieglas to the symple persoDs: Whan 
the Aungel asketh joUj whom yon sehe, you may saye, Tbe 
parson g lern an with one iye. Thaa it fortuned that the 
tyme was come that they must playe , and the Aungel asked 
them whom they sought; and than aayd they, as Howieglas 
had shewed and lemed them afore, aud than answered they, 
We seke the pries ta lemau with one iye. And than the 
prieste might heare that he was mockod. And whan the 
prieates leman herd that, she arose out of the grave, and 
would haye smyten with her fiöt Howlegla» upon the cheke, 
but Bbe missed him and smote one of the simple peraone 
that played one of the thre Maries \ and he gave he? another ; 
and than toke she him by the heare [hair] ; and that seing 
his wyfe , eame running haately to smite the priestea leman ; 
and than the priest seeing this, easte down hys baner and 
went to helpe his woman^ so that the one gave the other 
sore strokes, and madc great noyae in the chnrche- And 
than Howieglas seying them lyinge together by the eares in 
the bodi of the churche, went his way out of the village, and 
came no more there*." 

As the old Mysteries frequently required the representa- 
tion of BOme allegoHcal peraonage, such as Death, Sin, 
Charity, Faith, and the like, by degreea the rüde poets of 
those unlettered ages heg an to form eomplete dramatic 
pieces, eonsisting entirely of anch personifications. These 
they entitled Moral Plays^ or Moralüies. The Mysteriös were 
verj Inartifieialf representing the Scripture stories svmply 
according to the letter. But the Moralities are not devoid 
of invention^ they exhibit ontlines of the dramatic ajrt^ they 



* T> SfmpPBitttö » , , ♦ ♦ bp Mli?Upani Coptanus witiiout dato, 
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contain something of a fable or plot, and even attempt to 
deliueate characters and manners. I have now before me 
two that were printed early in the reign of Henry YIU. ; in 
which I think one may plainlj discover the seeds of Tragedy 
and Comedj; for which reason I shall give a short arnuysis 
of them both. 

One of them is entiÜed (O^erB Il^an^ The subject of this 
piece is the summoning of Man out of the world by Death; 
and its moral, that nothing will then avail him but a well- 
spent life and the comforts of religion. This subject and 
moral are opened in a monologue spoken by the Messenger 
(for that was the name generally given by our ancestors to 
the prologue on their rüde stage): then God^ is represented; 
who, after some general complaints on the degeneracy of 
mankind, calls for Deth^ and Orders him to bring before his 
tribunal Every-man, for so is called the personage who re- 
presents the human race. Every-man appears , and receives 
the summons with all the marks of confusion and terror. 
When Deih is withdrawn, Every-man applies for relief in 
this distress to FellowsMp, Kindred, Goods, orRiches, but 
they successively renounce and forsake him. In this dis- 
consolate state he betakes himself to Good-dedes, who, after 
upbraiding him with his long neglect of her 7, introduces him 
to her sister Knowledge, and she leads him to the "holy man, 
Confessionj^ who appoints him penance : this he inflicts upon 
himself on the stage, and then withdraws to receive the 
sacraments of the priest. On his retum he begins to waz 
faint, and after Strengih, Beauiy, Discretion, and Five Wits^ 
have all taken their final leave of him, gradually expires on 
the stage; Good-dedes still accompanying him to the last. 
Then an Aimgell descends to sing his requiem: and the 

^ This play has been reprinted by Mr. Hawkins in his Originof theEHgUsh 
Dramat 8 vols. 12mo. Oxford, 1778. See vol. i. p. 27. 

6 The second person of the Trinity seems to be meant. 

"^ Those above mentioned are male characters. 

8 i. «. The fiye Senses. These are frequently exbibited as five d|Btixtot 
personages upon the Spanish stage (see Riccoboni, p. 98) ; but cur moralist 
has represented them all by one charactor. 
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epitogue is spoken by a pereon called Doctour^ who re^api- 
tulates tke whole^ and dalivers tlie moral: 

I* ThlB inümonvdl moD ma^y tiava In myadfl, 
Ya berera^ tAk& It of worth old and yoage, 
Äud foraaka Pryda, for b<} dlic^Tvatb you in tbandOf 
And remqmbre Bßaiitä ^ FiFeWlLta, Sträiigtlij Axtd D lä^recloa, 
Th&y all At laat do Evei^-nian foraake ; 
ß&vfi blB Good Dodefl tbera dothe h€ täte : 
But bfiw&TB , for and they be amall, 
B^fare God ho balU ua belpe ä* all|*' &c, 

From thlß ahort analy&ie it may be obseiredj that 
<2Ebfrj 1©Ä11 ie agrave aolemn piece, not without söme rüde 
attempts to excite terror and pity^ and therefore may not 
imprcperly be referred tö the ciass of Tragedy, It ißrenjark- 
able, that in thifi old aimple drama tbc fable ia conducted 
upon the et rietest model of the Oreek tragedy. The actioit 
is simply onej the titne of action 19 that of the Performance f 
the sceue is never changed, nor the «tage ever empty. Ernry- 
mun^ the hero of the piece, after bis fii^t appearance, never 
withdrawB, except when he goes out to receive the aacra- 
luentSf whicb eould not well be exhibited in public; and 
durin g bis ahsencej Knowledge desüanta on the exeelience 
and power of the priesthood, somewbat aftcr the mariner of 
tbe Greek chorua. And, indeed, except in the circumstance 
of Every-man's expmng on the stage, tbe " Samson AgonisteB" 
of Milton is hardly formed on a fseverer plan^. 

'fhe other play is entitled ??iclt^'®corntc^^\ and beari no 
diöt^int reaemblance to Comedy: it» ehicf aim seems to be 
to exhibit charaetcra and manners, ite plot being tnueb less 
regulär than the foregoing. The protogue is spoken by 
Pitif^ repreaented ander tbe cbaracter of an aged pilgrim ; he 
ia joined by Cnfitejnplac^Qn and Perseoerance ^ two holy men, 
who, after lanienting tbe degeneracy of tbe age, declare 
tbeir reaolutiou of stemmin g the torrent, Pitff theu is left 

* Seo more of ^terjy 2(üit, iu voL ii. Prof* to b. Ü. liöte. 

^ JmprgntfH h^ mt Mi^nlign lic üMatüc^ du date; iLi4to, bu 

iec. Tbii play hm üUq boou ropriulüd by Mr* ]lawkiii4 in bia Qtiffiit öfih4 
ßnglish Bramüj voL U p« Q^. 
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upon the stage, and presently found by Frewyll, representmg 
alewd debauchee, who, wiüi bis dissolute companion /ma- 
ginacimij relate tbeir manner of life, and not without humoor 
describe tbe stews and other places of base resort. They 
are presently joined by Hick-scorner, who iß drawn as a 
libertine retumed from travel, and, agreeably to bis name, 
scoffs at religion. These three are described as extremely 
vicious, who glory in every act of wickedness; at length two 
of them quarrel, and Pity endeavours to part the fray; on 
this they fall upon him, put him in the Stocks, and there 
leave him. Pity, thus imprisoned, descants in a kind of 
lyric measure on the profligacy of the age , and in tbis Situa- 
tion he is found by Perseverance and Contemplacyon , who set 
him at liberty, and advise him to go in search of the delin- 
quents. As soon as he is gone, Freivyll appears again; and, 
after relating in a very comic manner some of bis rogueries 
and escapes from justice, is rebuked by the two holy men, 
who, after a long altercation, at length convert him and his 
libertine companion Imaginacion from their vicious coorse 
of life ; and then the play ends with a few verses from Per- 
seoerance, by way of epilogue. This, and every Morality I 
have Seen, conclude with a solemn prayer. They are all of 
them in rhyme; in a kind of loose stanza, intermixed with 
distichs. 

It would be needless to point out the absurdities in the 
plan and conduct of the foregoing play ; they are evidently 
great. It is sufficient to observe, that, bating the moral and 
religious reflection oi Pity, &c. the piece is of a comic cast, 
and contains a humorous display of some of the vices of the 
age. Indeed the author has generally been so little atten- 
tive to the allegory, that we need only Substitute other 
names to his personages, and we have reaCl characters and 
liviug manners. 

We see, then, that the writers of these moralities were 
upon the very threshold of real Tragedy and Comedy; and 
therefore we are not to wonder that tragedies and comedies 
in form soon after took place, especiaUy as the revival of 
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leamiDg abaat this time brouglit them acquamted with the 
Homan and Grecian models. 

IL At what period of time the Moralities had their riee 
here, it is difficult to discovcri but playa of Miracle» appear 
to have been esbibited in England sooa after the Conquest. 
Matthew Paris teils usj tliat Geoffrey, afterwards Ab bot of 
St. Albaii*s, a Norman, who had heen sent for oVer hy Ab bot 
Kicliard to take upon him the directioa of the Bchool of that 
monaetery, coming too late^ went to Dunatable, and taught 
in the abbey there ; wLere he cause d to be aeted (probably 
bj his öcholars) a Miracle-puiy of St. CATHAmKE, compoeed 
by himselfi* This was long before the year 1119, and 
probably witkin the eleveuth Century. The above play of 
St. Gathaiu^b was, for aught that appei^rs^ the first spe<^tacle 
of this äort that was exhibited In theee kingdoms; and an 
eminent French writer thinks it was even the ÜTst attempt 
towards the revival of dramatic entertainmenta in all Europe ; 
bemg long before the representationö of Myeteries in France» 
for these did not begin tili the year 1398^. 

Bat whether they derived their origin from the above 
eshibition or not, it is oertain that holy plays^ representing 
the miraclea and aufferings of the SaintSj appear to have 
befin HO novelty in the reign of Henry II., and a Üghter sort 
of interludes weie not then tinknown'*. In Chaucer's time, 

1 Apud Ihtttestapliäm ..,. quendam ludum de sanda Kaien'na (quetn M!jla- 
cül^A vttlf^rit£T tippBÜatitwSiJ fecit Ad qwF dgcorands, }tfliit a sacrista $anc!i 
Aibani, nt aihi üttpoi ühofaUi acaanmi&dtirstitur, et oMitiuiL Eifjtit üiM^tita Ute d« 
aancta Katerina. Yit«e Abbat, ad fin HisL MbL FarlB^ foHo, 1G3EI, p. 56. Wä 
fleo bäfü tbat Fl&ya of Mifttcläa werä become commoii BDQugh tn the tLfflä of 
^f«Lt, Paria f who äouriiUeü. abüfit 124D; büit that 3nd(?ed appeare fiom the 
more tiarly writlngs of Fltz-Btepheu.-;, qüutüd below. 

3 Yide Äbrdgä Chrim, de PHist dt Francs ^ par M. Heno.iL]t, k rum. 11T9. 

^ See Fitz- Stopbeaia^a D&acrlpEtoD ofLondDUfpr^Berred hy Stow, Londonia 
^a speciacuh's thetfirsäi}n*8 j pfo iudis sc^miciSf ktdos kabgt saHcii&rsä^ repreaeu- 
(jitioHeA #n'r(K«iföru?Fi , ^c* Ho Is thougbc to have writlen in Ibe reiijn of ' 
Henry FL, and to bave dLod In tbat of Rlcharct I. It Is tmo at tbo ead of tbij 
book wfi and düntfoueitiTnirf^in r§ffem Urtiitm: but tbla i& do^ubElfiäd Henry 
Ihe Sflcond^ü son^ who waa crowned dnrljjg'thc Ufa of bis father^ In llTO, 
uid ta EQuerftUy di^tingnißbed aa Hfs^ ju^enis, Mexßiät^t md soTnetimea tbe^ 
wofe joiutly uiunüd Reimes Atiglm. From a pauAg^ in hü Chap« Da R^^;ijcfA%^ 
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'^Plajs of Miracles" in Lent were the common resozt <^ idk 
gossips^. Thej do not appear to have been so preralent 
the continent, for the learued historian of the Council 
Constanee^ ascribcs to the English the introduotion of pla|i 
into Germany. He teils us that the emperor, having beei 
absent from the comicil for some time, was, at hls retnHi 
received with great rejoicings ; and. that the English Fathoi 
in particular did, upou that occasion, cause a sacred comedj 
to be acted before him on Sunday, Januaiy 31sty 1417 \ the 
subjects of which were: — thb Nativity of oub Satiouk; m 
Arbiyal of th£ Eastebn Maoi ; and the Massagbs bt Hxbod. 
Thence itappears, says this writer, that the Germans aie 
obliged to the English for the iuvention of this sort of spee- 
tacles, unknown to them before that period. 

The fondness of our ancestors for dramatic exhibitionB of 
this kind, and some curious particulars relating to this sab- 
ject, will appear from the Houshold-Book of the fifth Ead 
of Northimiberland , a.d. 15126, whence I shall select afew 
cxtracts , which show that the exhibiting Scripture Dramas 
on the great festivals entered into the regulär establishment, 
and formed part of the domestic regulations of our ancient 
nobility: and, what is more rcmarkable, that it was as much 
the business of the Chaplain in those days to compose 
Plays for the family , as it is now for him to make sermons. 

"My Lordes Chapleyns in Household vj. viz. The AI- 
monar, and if he be a maker of Intebludys, than he to have 
a servaunt to the intent for writynge of the Pabts ; and ella 
to have non. The maister of Gramer," &c. — Sect. v. p. 4A» 

"Item. — My lorde usith and accustom3rth to gyf yerely, 

it should seexn that tlie body of St. Thomas h, Bocket was jast then a new 
acquiflition to the church of Canterbury. 

* See Prolojfue to Wife ofBath's Tale, v. 6137, Tyrwhitt's ed. 

6 M. L^Enfant. Vide Eist du Conc. de Conatance, vol. ii. p. 440. 

6 *<The regulations and establishments of tho household of Hen. Alg. 
Percy, 5thEarl of Northomb. Lond. 1770," 8vo. Whereof a small impreaaion 
was printed by order of the late Duke and Duchess of Northumberlaud to 
bestow in presents to their friends. Althoiigh begun in 1512, some of th« re- 
gulations were composed so late as 1525. 
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if 10 lordslilp kepe a chapell and be at home, them of bis 
lordschipes chapell, if they doo play the Play of the Nati- 
▼iTB nppon CriBtynmes day in Üie momyinge in my lords 
chappell before Ins lordship, — xxä." — Sect xliv. p. S43. 

^'Item . . . to them of bis lordship chappell and other his 
l<Hrd8hipiB servannts that doeth play the Play before his lord- 
ship upon Shbov-tewsdat at night yerely in reward — 3»." — 
IMd. p. 346. 

'^Itein . . . to them . . . that playth the Play of Resubbec- 
Ti<Ai upon Estur day in tiie momnynge in my lordis 'chapell' 
before his lordshipe — xxs" — IM. 

"Item. — My lorde useth and aceustomyth yerly to gyf 
hym which is ordynede to be the Mastbb ox* thb Revells 
yerly in my lordis hons in Cristmas for iiie overseyinge and 
Orderinge of his lordschips Playes, Interludes, and Dresinge 
that is plaid before his lordship in his hous in the zijth dayes 
of Cristenmas, and they to have in rewarde for that caus 
yerly — xxs." — Ibid, p. 346. 

" Item. — My lorde useth and aceustomyth to gyf every 
of the üijParsones that his lordschlp admyted as hisPLAYsas 
to com to his lordship yerly at Cristynmes ande at all other 
such tymes as his lordship shall commande them for playing 
of Playe and Interludes affor his lordship, in his lordshipis 
houß for every of their fees for an hole yere — ..." — Ibid. 
p. 351. 

"Item. — To be payd. . . for rewards to Piatebs for Plays 
piayd at Christynmas by Stranegeres in my house after zxd.7 
every play, by estimacion somme zzxiij«. iüj ^."-— iSec^.i.p.22. 

"Item. — My lorde usith, and accustometh to gif yerely 
when his lordshipp is at home, to every erlis Players that 
comes to his lordshipe betwixt Cristynmas ande Cand^lmas, 
if he be his special lorde and £rende and kynsman — xis " — 
Sect. xliv. p. 340. 

' TUa WM not so small a snm thea as it xnay now appear ; for in anothc 
IMrt of the MS. tbe priee ordered to be given for a fat ox is bat ISs. id., an 
for a lean one 8s. 

s At this rate, tbe number of Plays acted mnst baye been t 

Perey. i. 
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^Item. — Mj lorde nnth and »ceagtomjük to gjf jBd^f 
wfaea bis lofdship is at home to eveiy lordis PkjkXB», IM 
comjth to bis lordtbipe betwizt CiystymiuM ande Canibl— 
— xf."— /WtL 

Tbe reader will obaerre tbe great diffefenee in te » 
ward« bere giyen to auch Plajera as were retainen c£ biUi 
penonagea, and focb aa are styled Strängen, or, aa we auf 
rappofe, only ftrollen, Tbe profeanon of tiie 
planer was abont tbia time beld bj some in low 
In an old aatire entitled Cock Lorreles BoU\ tbe 
enomerating tbe most common trades or callinga, aa es* 
penterfi coopers, joinen, &c^ mentiona 

**Flaymff pune-eutten , monej-bfttteren, 
Oold«^fl8hera , tomblera , jo^elen, 
Purdonen,'* kc,—8ign. B. yj. 

JII. It batb been observed akeady that plaja of Miw^ lfg, 
or M^iteriei, aa tbey were called, led to tbe introdnctianof 
Moral Playi, or Moralities, whicb prevailed so earlj, ani 
became so common, that towards tbe latter end ik Kmg 
Henry tbe Vlltb's reign John Bastei, brother-in-law to Sir 
Thomas More, conceived a design of making tfaem tiie 
▼ehide of science and natoral phüosophy. Witb tbia view 
he published ^f « ^ tutD ivXv^isOu flnH «i mtvt of 4r wOmt 
of tiS)^ m tUmtvts^ i^td^xmit man? prop^ poitittf of jf^fg» 
)9op^S noturaO, mry of ryta^txfi mmin%t lanlu;eE^V ^' It k 

9 Pr. at the Sun in Fleet-street, by W. de Worde: no date, b. L 4to. 
10 Hr. Qarrick haa an Imperfect copy, (OldFlays, I. yol. iii.) The Dnaa- 
tli Person« are, '' i^. The Messengere [or Prologae] Natore natormte. Hb- 
manyt^ Stndyons Desire. Sensoall Appetyte. The Tayemer. ExpeiyoMt. 
Tgnoraonce. (Also jf je lyste ye may brynge in a dysgysynge.)** Afisr- 
wardi follows a table of the matters handled in the interlnde. Amoaf 
which are '* Y* Of certeyn conclnsions pronvynge the yerthe mnst nedes 
be ronnde, and that it hengyth in the myddes of the fyrmament, and Üml yt 

is in circnmference aboye xxi M. myle." ^^ T* Of certeyne pointi of 

cosmographye — and of dyyers strannge regyons,— -and of the new finrnd 
landys and the numer of the people." This part is extremely enrloos, as it 
Shows what notions were entertained of the new American disooyeriee by 
aar own oountrymen« 
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obsetrable that the poet speakB of tbe dmcoTery of America 
as then recent: 

^— " Withia CbU IX yere 

Weatwarde be, fqpjidt} new londej« 

Thät TFä never harde ball of be'forci tbla," &c< 

The West Indies were discovered by Columbus in 1492, 
wliicli fisefi the writing of thia play to ab out 1510, (two years 
before the dato of the above HouBhold-ßook). The play of 
l|^(dt^COnt£r waa probably somewhat more aueient, aa he 
still more imperfectly aliud es to the American diacoverieB, 
linder the naine of "the Newe founde Ilonde/' Sign. A. yij. 

It 18 obflervable that in the older Moralitiep, as in that 
last mentioned, Every-man, &c. there ig printed no kind of 
stage direcfion for the exita and eiitrances of the peraonagesj 
no diviaion of aets and scenes- But in the moral interlude of 
!ILtll^ Jtlötlttllß \ written under Edward VI,, the exlts and 
entraneea begin to be noted in the margin ^: at length in 
Queen Elizabeth's reigöj Moralitiea appeared formally divided 
into acta and acenesj with a regulär prologue, &c, One of 
these is reprinted by Dodslej". 

Before we quit this subject of the very early pmted 
Plays, it may just be obaerved that, although so few are now 
ext^int, it flhould aeem many were printed before the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth 1 as at the beginn ing of her reign, her 
iNjuNCTiosSj in 1559, are particularly directed to tbo öup- 
preaalng of ^'many Pamphlets, Platise, and Eallada; that no 
maniier of person shail euterprize to print any such," &e. but 
under certain reatrictiona» — Vtde Sect. v. 

In the time of Henry VIU, one or two dramatic pieces 
liad been published under the classic al namea of Comedy 
and Trage dy 3, hut they appear not to have been intended 

^ Detcfibad In roK IL Pr^aee to hemtk if. Tbe Drati&tli Fersoos of tbla 
piec« t^nif ^^ ^f MetStienger. Lasty JnTantoa^ G«Dd CoamsiiUL Knowledge. 
gatbKH tüö deyyll. Hypocrialo» FeUowihlp. Äbomiiiable-lyriiiif [im Har^ 
lgt]p Goä'a-mercifql-pi'omlÄea." 

* 1 h*Tfl also discoverad soino favf Extsaia and Iniruia in fho very old 
Intarlaie of thß Jf OUf ^UmtXltS* 

3 B|i. Balö bad »ppUüd the uAms of Trag^dy lo Ma My^tory of <fi5oB3 

lEJ^' 
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for popnlar use : it was not tili the religioos fennentB liii 
sabsided that the public had leisure to attend to dramitie 
poetiy. In the reign of Elizabeth, tragedies >and comediei 
began to appear.in form, and could the poets have pertt* 
vered, the first modeis were good. 4!knJKiXlttC, a xegfdv 
tragedj, was acted in 1561^; and Gascoigne, in 1666, ex- 
hibited Soca^tO, a translation from EuripideSy as also V|t 
%u:g]^tijitSij a regulär comedy, from Ariosto: near thirtyyeiff 
before any of Shakspeare's were printed. 

The people, however, still retained a relish for their old ' 
Mysteries and Moralities^, and the populär dramatic poeti 
seem to have made them their modeis. The graver sort cf 
Moralities appear to have given birth to our modern Tragedy; 
as our Comedy evidently took its rise from the lighter i^te^ 
ludes of that kind. And as most of these pieces contain is 
absurd mixture of religion and buffoonery, an eminent critie^ 
has well deduced from thence the origin of our unnatunl 
Tragi -comedies. Even after the people had been accustomed 
to tragedies and comedies, Moralities still kept their groand: 
oue of them entitled W^t Btb> CttjStom'', was printed so laie 
as 1573: at length they assumed the name of Masque&^y and 

TßVÜftlUitiiy in 1538. In 1540, JolmPalsgravo, B.D. had republished aIaUb 
comedy called QiCOlSiiStUfiy with an Engliah yersion. Holingshed telli vi 
(vol. iii. p. 850,) that so early as 1520, the king had "a goodlie coxnedieof 
Plantns plaied*^ before him at Oreenwich; but this was in Latin, mMt. 
Farmer informs ns in his corioua " Essay on the Leaming of Shakapean." 
8yo. p. 31. 

* See Ames, p. 316. This play appears to have bqen first printed nnder 
the name of ^OtboHttC; then under that of fftVttj: attO JßoCttjCy in 1M9; 
andagain, nnder ^^OtboHUC, 1590. Ames calls the first edit. 4to.; Ltag* 
bane, 8vo. ; and Tanner, 12mo. 

B The general reception the old Moralities had npon the stage, will ae- 
covnt for the fondness of all our first poets forallegory. Subjectsof tbis 
kind were familiär to every body. 

* Bp. Warburt. Shaksp. vol. v. 

V Beprinted among Dodsley's Oid Plays, vol. i. 

8 In some of these appeared characters fall as eztraordinary aa in any of 
the old Moralities. In Ben Jonaon^s Masque of ((CfyMttlSifiy 1616, ono of 
the personages ia Minced Pye. 
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with Bome classical improvements became, in the two fol- 
lowing reigns, the favourite entertainments of the court. 

IV. The old Mysteries , which ceased to be acted after 
the Reformation, appear to have given rise to a third species 
of stage exhibition, which, though now confounded with 
Tragedy and Comedy, were by our first dramatic writers 
considered as quite distinct from them both: these were 
Historical Plays, or Histobies, a species of dramatic writing, 
which resembled the old Mysteries in representing a series 
of historical events, simply in the Order of time in which 
they happened, without any regard to the three great unities. 
These pieces seem to differ from Tragedies, just as much as 
historical poems do from epic: as the Pharsalia does from 
the iBneid. 

What might contribute to make dramatic poetry take 
this form was, that soon after the Mysteries ceased to be 
ezhibited, there was published a large coUection of poetical 
narratives, called W^t I@irrottr fbr 9^gijBltratt;eE^ wherein a 
great number of the most eminent characters in English 
history are drawn relating their own misfortunes. This book 
was populär, and of a dramatic cast, and therefore, as an 
elegant writerio has well observed, might have its influence 
m producing Historical Plays. These narratives probably 
fumished the subjects, and the ancient Mysteries suggested 
the plan. 

There appears indeed to have been one instance of an 
attempt at an Histobical Plat itaelf , wbieh was perhapa a& 
early as any Mystery on a religio tus aubject; for sueh|., 
think, we may pronounce the repreaentation of a raemor " ' 
event in English history, that was MxpEJssaRD m Actijoirj 
This was the old Ooventry play of !J?Drt ^itc^a 



9 The first part of which was printed in lfiJ>E>. 
10 Walpole, Gatal. of Royal and Koble Anttiorif voU 

1 This most not be confounded with tho Mynte 
Christi day by the Franciscans at Ooventry, whifili wi 
trtPijATS, and of which an account is Bivt?ii fn^A 
Snglish Poetry, &c., in Malone's ShäkspMret vul, iJ 
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founded on the story of the massacre of the Danes, as ithip- 
pened on St. Brice^s night, November 13th, 1002 >. The plij 
in question was performed hy certain men of Coventry, 
among the other shows and entertainments at Kenflwoitk 
Castle in Julj, 1575, prepared for Queen Elizabeth; and Um 
the rather, "becaose the matter mentioneth how valianlij 
our English women, for the love of their country, behafod 
themselves." 

The writer, whose words are here quoted^, hath giyeiit 
Short description of the Performance; which seems on tliifc 
occasion to have been without recitation or rhymes , and k- 
duced to mere dumb-show; consisting of yiolent skirmisliei 
and encounters, first between Danish and English , '^ane»- 
knights on horseback/* armed with spear and shield; and 
afterwards between ^^hosts" of footmen: which at lengft 
ended in the Danes being <*beaten down, overcomey fuid 
many led captive by onr English women*." 

This play, it seems, which was wont to be exhibitedin 
their city yearly, and which had been of great antiquity and 
long continuance there^, had of late been suppressed, at the 
instance of some well-meaning bat precise preachers, of 
whose ^^soumess" herein the townsmen compladn; urging 
that their play was ** without example of ill manners, pa- 

3 Not 1012, as printed in Laneham^s letter, mentioned below. 

3 Ro. Laneham, whose Lbttvb, containing a fall description of the 
Shows, &c. is reprinted at large in Nichols^s ** Progresses of Queen Xaisa- 
beth,^ &o., vol. 1. 4to. 1788. That writer^s orthogri^hy being pecnllar «ad 
affected, ia not here followed. 

Laneham describes this play of l^odt '3^ttt;Bltlfl^, which was "preaentad 
in an historical cue by certain good-heartod men of Coventry," (p. 82,) sad 
whioh was "wont to be play'd in their citie yearly," (p. 33,) as if it wu« 
pecoliar to them , terming it " THxnt old storial show," (p. 32.) And ao it 
might be as represented and expressed by them " after their manner,** (p. 
33,) althongh we are also told by Beyil Higgons, that St. Brice's Eyb was 
still celebrated by the northem English in commemoration of this masaaere 
öf the Danes, the women beating brass instroments, and singing old rhymet, 
in praise of their cruel anoestors. See hls Short Tüw o/Eng, Eistory, avo. 
p. 17. (The Prefkoe is dated 1784.) 

< Laneham, p. 87. ^ Ibid. p. 88. 
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piÄtry, or any superatitionö-" whicli ßhows itto LaTebeen 
entirelj diatmct from & religioTifl Mjstery. But haviog been 
discoDtinued, and, as appears from the uarratiTe, taken up 
of a fludden after the Sports were begun, the players ap- 
parcntly had not been able to recover the old rhjrmeB, or to 
procm^e new onesj to accompanj the action; which^ if it 
originally rcpreaented *'the outi*age and importable inaolency 
of the Danea, the grierous complaint of Honaj KingEthel- 
red'i ebieftain in wars^:" his counseUing and contriving the 
p!ot ta dispatch them; eoneluding with. the confiicta above 
mentioned, and their £nal suppreBsion, ^^ expressed in actions 
and rbymes" after their manner®, one can hardly conceive a 
more regulär model of a complete drama, and if taken up 
aoon after the event^ it must bare been the ear liest of the 
tiiid in Europe^» 

Whatevcr thia old plaj, or "atorial ahow^'^^" was at the 
time it waa exbibited to Queen Elizabeth, it had probably 
ooT young Sbakapeare for a epectator, who was the» in bia 
twelfth year, and doubtlees attflnded with all the inhabitanta 
oi" the fliuTomidiiig country at these "princely pleasiires of 
Kenelworth^," whence Stratford ia only a few miles distant. 
And aa the queen waa much diverted with the Coventry 
Play, " whereat Her Majeaty laught well/' and rewarded the 
performera with two bncka^ and üve mark» in money: who, 
** wbat rejoicing üpon their ample reward , and what triumpb- 
ing upon the good aceeptance, vannted tbeir Play waa never 
so dignified, nor ever any Plajers before so beatifiedf^ but 
espeeially if our young bard after wards gained admittance 
into the Castle to see a Play^ whicb the same evening, after 
aupper, was there "presented of a yery good theme, but so 
aet fortb by the actora' weU-bandling , tbat pleasure and 



A LanebuHf p> 93. ^ Ibid. p« 3^. ^ Ibid. p. 33, 

' Tba rh^mei, &.o.f prora tbl« pla; to hAwe been id Engliab ; whsreu 
Mr. Thomaa Warton th!Dki tha Myiterläj coinpos^d bofoffi iSSa w^re l^ 
^atln. Ma1oii«i'0 Shaksp. roL II. pt. IL p, 9, 

10 Luifl1lA£D, p. 32. 

> S«e Hlcbola*' Pr6ffrem$Sr voL t. p. 57, 
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mirth made it seem very short, thongh it lasted two good 
hours and more^," we may imagine what an impreMHMn wti 
made on hia Infant mind. Indeed, the dramatic cast of 
many parte of that süperb entertainmenty which continiied 
nineteen days, and was the most splendid of the kind ever 
attempted in this kingdom; the addresses to the qaeen in the 
personated characters of a Sybille, a Savage Mra, and Syl- 
yanus, as she approached or departed from the Castle; and, 
on the water, by Arion, a Triton, or the Lady of the Lake» 
most have had a very great effect on a young imagina- 
tion, whose dramatic powers were hereafter to astoniahthe 
World. 

Bnt that the Historical Play was considered by onr old 
writers, and by Shakspeare himself, as distinct £nom Tra- 
gedy and Comedy, appears from numberless passages of 
their works. "Of late days," says Stow, "instead ofthose 
Stage-Playes^ hath been used Comedies, Tragedies, £n- 
terludes, and Histobies, both true and fayned." — Surrey 
of London^. Beaumont and Fletcher, in the prologue to 
W^t C«^in, say, 

*^ This is nor Oomedy, nor Tragedy, 
Nor HiSTOBT." 

Polonius in H^fltnUt commends the actors, as the best in 
the World, "either for Tragödie, Comedie, Historie , Pas- 
torall/* &c. And Shakspeare's friends, Heminge and Condeli, 
in the first folio edition of bis Plays, in 1623 ^ have not only 
entitled their book "Mr. William Shakespeare*s Comedies, 
HisTOBiBS, and Tragedies," bat in their table of Contents 
have arranged them under those three several heads; placing 
in the class of Histories, "King John, Richard 11., Henry IV. 
two parts, Henry V., Henry VL three parts, Bichard HL, 
and Henry VHI. ;" to which they might have added such of 

3 Laneham, p. 88« 89. This was on Stmday evening, Joly 9. 

s The Oreation of the World, acted at Skinners-well in 1409. 

« See Stow's Swrvey cf London, 1608, 4to. p. 94, (said in the tiüe pa«« to 
be " written in 1698.") See aUo Warton's ObaenaUoHs on Spmaer, voL iL 
p. 109. 

6 The same diatinotion is conUnned in the 8d and 8d foUos, fco. 
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h!8 oiher Plays ob liave their aubjects taken from üie old 

Glironicles, or Plutarcli's Livee. 1 

Although Shakspeare is found not to have been tlie £ntt I 

wbo invented this Bpecies of drama^, yet he cultivated it with I 

such euperior Buccees, aod threw upou tbie simple inartificial I 

tiMue of ecenes auch a bla^e of geniuS| that bis Histobies I 

maintain tbeir ^ound in defiance of Aristo tle and all tha I 

eritica of the classic scboolf and will ever continue toIntereAt I 

and instruct ao English andiene e. I 

Before Shakspeare wrote, Hiatorical Plays donot appear I 

to bave attained tbis distinction, being not mentloned in I 

Queen Elizabeth's Hcencej in 157^"^, to Jamea Burbage and I 

othera, wbo are only empowered "to use, exercjee, and oc- I 

cüpie the arte and facultye of playenge Comediea, Trage- I 

dies, Enterludea^ Stage-Playes, and such other like.'' Bnt I 

when Sbakfipeare'd HisTORrss bad becomc tbc ornaznenta of I 

the efcage, tbey were conaidered by tbe public, and hy him* I 

ielf, as a formal and neccflsary epcciea, and are tbencefortb I 

so distinguiabed in pubilc inatruments. Tbey are parti- I 

cularly inserted in the licence granted by King- James 1. in ■ 

1603* to W. Shakspeare himself , and tbe Players bis fei- I 

Iowa» wbo are authorised '^to nae and esercise tbe arte and I 

faculty of playing Comedies, Tragedies, Hisxobies, Inter- I 

lüdeB, MoraU, Pastorais , Stage-Plaies, and fiucb llke.'- I 

Tbe same merited distinction they continued to maintain I 

after Hb deatb ^ tili the theatre itself was extinguished ; for I 

tbey are expreasly meutioned in a Warrant in 1622, for licenfi- I 

ing certain "late Co med! ans of Queen Anne deceased^ to I 

bring up children in tbe quaütie and exereise of playing I 

Comedies, Historiesj Inter ludes, MoraJBj Pastor als, Btage- I 
Plaiea, and such like^/' The same appears in an admoni- 

■^ See Blftlaußfl Shak^p. voU i, part if» p, 3T, 1 

■ Ibid. ToL i. p»rt ii. p, 40, I 

^ Ibld^ p. 49p Her? Mi$torüs, or Histetic&l Play^^ Aro fecund tötJLlJy to I 

bATf} iQiclTidQd tbe iDCDtina Df Trag^ädiea ; h. proof of thoilr supfiriDr pppq,- M 

Iftrity. In «n ord^r for th& kJng's CdtnadiaiLi to attQud Ki^^ <^\lALT\%%\Au^!^3l^^ 
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tion itiaed in 1637 lo, by Philip Earl of Pembroke aad MoB^ 
gomefjy then Lord Chamberlain, to the Master and Waidetf 
of the Company of Printers and Stationers; wherein is set 
forth the complaint of Eis Majesty's servants the Piayen, 
that ''diverse of their books of Comedyes and Tragedies, 
Chbohiclb-PListobtis, and the like/' had been printed and 
published to their prejudice, &c. 

This distinetiony we see, prevailed fornear half a Cen- 
tury; but after the Restoration, when the Stage revivedfor 
the entertainment of a new race of auditors, many of whom 
had been eziled in France, and formed their taste £rom the 
French theatre, Shakspeare*s Histobies appear to have beoi 
no longer relished; at least the distinction respecting them 
is dropt in the patents that were immediately grantä afler 
the king*8 retom. 

This appears, not only from the allowance to Mr. Wil- 
liam Beeston, in June 1660^, to use the house in Salisbuzy 
Court "for a Play-house, wherein Comedies, Tragedies, 
Tragi-Comedies, Pastoralls, and Interludes, may be acted," 
but also from the fuller grant (dated August 21, 1670)s, to 
Thomas Eilligrew, Esq. and Sir William Davenant, Knight, 
by which they have authority to erect two companies of 
players, and to fit up two theatres '^for the representatic« 
of Tragydies, Comedyes, Playes, Operas, and all other 
entertainments of that nature." 

But while Shakspeare was the favourite dramatic poet, 
his HisTORiEs had such superior merit, that he might well 
Claim to be the chief , if not the only historic dramatist that 
kept possession of the English stage; which gives a strong 
Support to the tradition mentioned by Gildon^, that, in a 
conversation with Ben Jonson, our bard vindicated his Hk* 
torical Plays, by urging, that as he had found ''the naticm 

tioned; bntio neither areTragedlea: tbey being briefly directed to "«et 
PlayM, Comedyef, and Interludes, without any lett,^ &c. 
10 Ibid. p. 189. 

1 tUb is beliered to be the date by Mr. Malone, rol. iL part ii. p. iSOu 
a JCalone, toL U. pt. iL p. 844. s ibid. toL tL p. 487. 
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in general very Ignorant of hisfory, he wrote them in Order to 
inetmct the people in this particular." Thia ia aflsigiung aöt 
only a good motive j but a very probable reason for bis pre* 
ference of thii speciea of compOHition j Bince we cannot doubt 
but bis illiterate coutttrymen would not only want aucb in- 
»tmction when be first began to write, notwitbetsinding tbo 
obicnre dramatic cbroniclcrs wbo precede bizn , but also tbat 
they would bighly profit by bis admirable Lecturea oa ^tig- 
Hflb History, ao long ae be coatinued to deliver them to hi& 
audience; and as it Impliea no claim to hia being tbe first 
wbo introduced our chronic! es on the stage, I see not wby 
the tradition abotild be rejected. 

Upon the wbole, we have had abundant ptoof tbat botb 
SbakspeaTe and bis eontemporaries considered hia Histoiuej), 
or Historical Plays, aa of a kgitimate dletinct speciea, auf- 
ficrently separate from Tragedy and Comedy; a distinction 
wbicb deserves tbe particular attention of bis critiea and 
commentators, wbOj by not adverting to it, deprive him of 
bis proper defence and best vindication for bis neglect of tbe 
unities, and departure from tbe classic al dramatic forma: for, 
if it be tbe firat canon of aound criticism to examiae any 
work by wbateTer nile tbe author prescribed for bis own ob- 
servance, tben we ongbt not to try Sbakspeare*B HiaToai^s 
by tbe general laws of Tragedy or Comedy. Whether tbe 
rale itself be vicious or not, is another inquiry ; but certainly 
we ougbt to eiamine a work only by those principles aecord- 
ing to wbich it was compoaed. Tbifi woiodd ssyc a deal of 
Impertinent criticism. 

y. We bave now br ongbt tbe inquiry as low as waa in- 
tended, but cannot quit it witbout entering: into a sbort de- 
scription of what may be caUed tbe Economy of tbe aneient 
Engliab Stage. 

ISuch was tbe fondness o£ our forefatbere for dramatic 
eutertainments^ tfaat not fewer tban nineieen play-bouiet bad 
been opened before tbe year 16B3, wben Prynne publisbed 
hia Eistrmnasiüs^^ From tbiß writer it sbould seem that 
* Ha ipeakd, la p. 4@?, of Uia FlAj-lioiiflaii Ijx BJihDpi^ato-flmst nud oa 
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-"•.n-^ -A *nisr5ii»r 1 *r v. uni'a "»i^s^ -ap^' -au^acagsä. iÄ 

;R'''i7(t«.n4" »'■. /■;■. KT* ir/ nr.^aa S:« •*T'*a:* 

'<^'« 1» VI» ^»^ 4^K ^atniif'* sAi JLyiu c -^j, 1. ^ i. > «as, 

*A ; /»'t^ w'\ -n«»* n<»!^ -^m -li»» i"I.i«r-j^ iaimi^. ttc * 3ü w aifl 
,,>« '^j.,** ,.-^^. «^j«^^«--i« V. -:i»»-r i«"»ri». su^inis. fc«3ii Jb. Sil 4«£ ' 

A K»M»AM«A AM ;Af//rM^ «M, :]LasK 4ikt4 f'.iz^ iarc & clzrcä foLHoiZaai. 

K* «»w »ÄA ^.«{'1 (,«fr '.f M,H AM/Ües/vt ji::::!^ «i:i :be:7 ^au an, i 

* N«« (M «jref«^f4 ft>/'/>4 1a p.ilt, frtum th« E. of XcrtLamh. ] 

* Hl*» ttiti Vt*<tM*A U, t9f^%\trf% fßld Plagn. The aathor of an old i 

*«f«fri«« f rii» MtHtA, ^«Jf«4 >t /Mr<f /Tfa*« t^f lUtraÜ fr<m Plaut, Jtc. 1580, j 

my; "AliMf lh«l frflra(4 *lf«^.t|iyn «b'/vM HO ratfoe in tbe nobaitfe, ttelto 
l^lMMHr« »fMir Mfvaiitc, MaA Ui apbol4« tfaem In thelr vaniiye, thej ilimM 
»HafralftA Ib« Hift4rl«t'<i^« fr'/in «xMutlnf Ihefr oflBce! . . . Tbej [the BobO^y] 

«f* Ih'fiiifbl 1«» b<i f.t^nUtUH hy jf^rnilnlnf tbeir lervants to lire at tbm 

tlhfutUiti m «IffiAN hfidhitr nmUf pmutintf fr*na coantiie to coantrie, trom one 
Ktihiimm»n*ii bffiMMi Ut anithtr, fiffsrfng thelr eerrlee, whieh is a Und of 
'"Ntffo^l«« Wbff Ifi4«ii»4*i, to ipeahe more tnUle, are become beggers tot Ütabr 
MniveniN. ITiir riMfifiifiNlIe the ffood-wll men beare to their Lordee, nakei 
ttiNHi flmw llie iiirliiMnii i>f tlieir pnrMM to oxten4 thelr liberalitie." IHdo 
|i. V; Yfl, km. 
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ßalled^he Globe, whQ foimded Duiwlcli co liege, ie a known 
instanee. And an old writei* speaks of the very inferior 
actors, whom he calls the Hirelinga^ as iiving in a degree 
of splendour^ which was thought enormoui in that &ugal 
age^. 

Ät the aame time the ancient prices of admißsion were 
often Tery low» Some houeee had penny-benches^. The 
**two-pennj gaOery** is mentioned in the prologue to Beau- 
mont and FletcUer's Woman- Haler ^^. And seata of three- 
pence and a groat eeem to be intended in the pasBage of 
Prjnne abore referred to. Yet different hou&ea varied in 
their prices: that play-honae called the Hofe had ieats of 

B Steplien 0os4Dii in hia EchäoU ofAlmAet l&TE^^ l2mo. fol. 93^ laji tha» of 
what lie termB in Iiis margln Fla^ers-m^H : ^^Over laablng^ In apparel U äo 
commofi & faalt, that Ui& very Iiyerlliig^a of dom« {»f cur pLajor^^ whicb etaiid 
ai r^v^lfHion of vi e* hy tho wesk^ jet under ^otlonaen^a hqsbb in autia of 
üllk^f ejcereiiilnf tbameelved to priUlng qu tbf3 fltBge} aad comoictn s^coffing 
wbeii Vhey come ahi^odo, wlisre Üiey look askance qtqt the ghünlder at 
qvGry maji Df whom the Suaday beforo ttiay bagj^d an almßa. I apeake not 
tkJgf as tbongL everye one tbat pToraäafltti tho qaiiljtio bq abuse^d bimafilfe^ 
for It In well knowea, tliat Harne of tbem ans aober, dlacraeteT properly 
lenmo^f honest honahold«» wad cltizoiie, woil-tbought oa &iuon^ tbeir 
neighbocifA Jd hoinä/' [bfl leesifl io meau Kdward Allen above mealioncd,] 
»Hkougb tba pryde of tboir fikadowea (Ipioan tbaeo kaügbjoä, wliom tbey 
sac^our witb stipend) caiiae tliem to be BomewbiLt il-talked of abroad.'^ 

Im a Rubsaquent perlod wo hare the £c»tl0wlng flatirkalülne ät the uhQwy 
exterlor uid siipposed profita of the itctors of tb^t timo. Yido Groäno'a 
Gro(tiworth af Witt 1025, 4to. 

*'What la your prüföufllon?" — "Tmly, SJt, . , » . I s-m a Ba^er." ^'A 
Player? , , . I took jom rath^tr for a Gentleman &f great liring; for Jf hy 
outward hablt meo Bb«Q.ld bo ceii^furecl, X teil you, yon wo nid bu taken for 
a «ubBtantlal man,^' " So I «n wborö I dwoll . . ^ , Wbit, tbougb tbö world 
ünce wsQl hard "irJtb m^^ wben I waa fayne to carry mj playiog^fardle ■ 
foot-b4£ko; Tempt^^ Mutüntw' « * , , t'or my very abare in plajing apparell 
mrill not be sold fOr tuto hundf^d Pimfids - - » < I*Tay more, I can aärve ti^ mako 
a pretty «poecb, for I waa a conotry ftutbor, poa^ing &t & M<ytal/' &c. See 
Bobflrto^e Tale, Sign. D. S. b. 

D go a MB. of Oldys^ frcrm Tarn Na^b^ aq old paiupklet-writer. And \Mä 
in coitflrajod by Taylor tb« Waiqr-poet, in bia Fraise i/f Begfferi$, (p» ÖB^) 
"Yet kave 1 soen a begger with bia many, [ac. vermin] 
Come at a Flay-boaan , all in fof ono ponny.^^ 

'^^ So In tbe JSelman^« A^Af-tc^« by Deckar, IfiLO, Ito. "Pay thy iivO' 
ftem^ to a Player, in tbia galiory tboa mayeat dt \fy a barlot/^ 
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fiye several rate«, from six-pence to half-a-crown^. Bat tiie 
general price of what is now called the Pit, seems to have 
been a Shilling^. 

The daj originally Bet apart for theatrical exhibition 
appears to have been Sunday; probably because the first 
dramatic pieces were of a religious cast. During a great 
part of Queen Elizabeth'B reign the play-houses were only 
Ucensed to be opened on that dajS. But before the end of 
her reign, or Boon after, this abuse was probably removed. 

The nsual time of acting was early in the aftemoon^, 
plays being generali^ performed by day-light^. All female 

1 Induct. to Ben. Jonson^s Bartholomew-fair: an ancient latirical piece, 
oälled The Blacks Boöke, Lond. 1604, 4to., talks of "the six^penny room$8 in 
Flay-honses," and leaves a legacy to one whom he calls ''Arch-tobacco- 
taker of England, in ordinariea, npon atages both common and private." 

> Shaksp. Prol. to Hen. 7JI/.— Beaum. and Fletch. Prol. to the Captain, 
and to the Mad-lmer. The pit probably had its name f^om one of the play- 
honses having been a cock-pit. 

8 So Ste. Gössen, in bis Schooie of Abuse, 1579, 12mo, speaking of the 
Players, says, "These, because they are allowed to play everySonday, make 
iiiiorvSandayes at least every week," fol.24. So the Author ofASecmd and 
Third Blast of BetraitfromPlaüs, 1580, 12mo. "Let the magistrate bat repel 
them from the libertie of plaieng on the Sabboth-daie .... To plaie on the 
Sabboth is bat a priviledge of safferance, and might with ease be repelled, 
were it thoroughly foUowed.** p. 61, 62. So again, "Is not the Sabboth ofal 
other daies the most abased? . . . Wherefore abäse not so the Sabboth-daie, 
mybrethren; leave not the tomple of the Lord.".... '^Thosennsaverie morseis 
of nnseemelie sentences passing out of the moath of a ruifenlie plaier, doth 
more content the hungrie humors of the rüde multitude, and carrieth better 
rellish in their mouthes, than the bread of the werde," &c. Vide pp. BS, 66, 
69, &o. I do not recoUect that ezclamations of this kind occur in Pryane, 
whence I conclude that this enormity no longer subsisted in his time. 

It should also seem , f^om the author of the Third Blast above qaoted, 
that the churches still continued to be used occasionally for theatres. Thos, 
in p. 77, he says, that the Players, (who, as hath beeü obsenred, were aer- 
vants of the nobility,) " ander the title of their maisters, or as retelners, an 
priviledged to roave abroad, and permitted to publish their mametree In 
everie temple of God, and that throughout England , unto the horrible eoB- 
tempt öf praier." 

* ''He entertaines as (says Overbory in his Oharacter of an Aetor) In fhe 
best leisore of oor lifo, that is, betweene meales ; the most nnilt time elther 
for study, or bodily exercise." Eyen so late as in the reign of Charles IL, 
plays generally began at three in the aftemoon. 

ß See Biogr, Brit, i, 117. n. D. 
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pörta were perfonned bj men, no English actreM bemg ever 
eeeo on the public atage^ before the civil wars. 

Lastly, with regard to the play-touse furjcdturo and Or- 
naments, a writer of King Charles the Second's time^, who 
well romcmbered the preceding age, adfiuree iis, that in 
gener al *^they had no other scenee nor decorations of the 
stagSf but only old tapestij, and the etage strawed with 
rushes, with habitß accordingly**.'^ Yet Cöryate thought our 
theatrical eihlbitions, &c. splendid, when compared with 
what he saw abroad. Speakiiig of the Theatre for Comedies 
at Venice, he says, '*The houae is very beggarly and baae 
in compariBOn of our stately play-houses in England : neyther 
can their actors compare with ours for apparrellj ehewee, 
and muflicke. Here I observed certaine thiogs that I tiever 
saw before; for, 1 aaw women act, a thing that I never eaw 
before, thongh I have heard that it hath been BometimeB 
used in London: and they perfonned it with ae good a graee, 
action, ge sture, and whatsoever convenient for a player, as 
eyer I aaw any masculine actor^*" 



I 



^ I eay "^'üo Engiiah actress . < . « on tba public ätogfi," becanse Fjrydno 
apq&ka orit ÜB An. tmtmual enorm ityt tliat " tboy bad FrencbvPQmen actoiTB in 
A pl&y ni>t lüüg Aiüee pafNoiiatod ixi Blackfrlars FlAy-bDUBU," Thia was tu 
1G29, vid* p. 215. And tbough Jfemalu partä were perfonoied bj men or hoya 
on tbfl public itAg&j yat lia Maßqufls at coart, tbe queen and lier lätiii&a ciade 
no icruple U) perform tba ^rJncfpal parts, espeetaliy iatha i&igüM of J^otistl^ 
and Übarläs X* 

S^irWlUiajnBavenMit^ äftorthsHaato^ratioii, Introducel woman, acsntuyi 
Aiid bigbär pricoa. Eüe Cibber^a Ap^iüfffffor kis «NU Lff^, 

^ Bea a shvtt düct^iifBä O'ii tbe Engliab Stsg« «ab^o<tued to Flecknoi-^ 
j&o«f,ff Kingdomr 1^71, 12mo. 

* It Appeara from aa Epigram of Taylor tba Witor-pootj tbat one of the 
prln&lpal tbeatres In bli tiinq!, vf>^ tlbe Globe, on tba B&pk^itlOf Soutbwark, 
(wbicli Ben Jonnon ^aJls tba *' Glory of th^ Bank, and Fort of th« wbole 
Parieb^") had boen eovared wltb thatch ttll It was burnt down la 161S. ißQ9 
Taylor'» 3calttr, Epig. 22^ p. 31. Jonaon^a ^jcflcriifiOM oh Yukm.) 

PntteiibAiD telln uä tbey uned vliaards in bji %\me, '■'■pMÜy to sapply tbä 
w&nt of pläyerä, wbea tharo wcfo more partii tban tbore wcro paTü-ouji^ or 
tbat it w&s not tbougbt meet to troubltf .^ .^,prlaegs cbamber» witb too many 
folkej." [Art Gf Enff, Poes* 15SS', p, 2B«] Fr<3in thü laint claqao U should äoain 
tbat tliDy vron? chlt^dy nseä at tba iTtugu^s at court, 

» Coryatö'd Crudih^Sy itq. iGll^ p, MT» 
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It ought, however, to be observed, tiiat amid such a miil- 
titude of play-houses as subsisted in the metropolis befiore 
the cml wars, there must have been a great dLSerence be- 
tween ihdr several accommodatioiui, omamentB, and priees: 
and that some would be mach more showy Üian othen, 
thoogh probably all were mach inferior in splendoor to the 
two great theatres after the Restoration. 



*«* The preceding Essay, althoagh some of the mate- 
rials are new arranged, hath receired no alteration deser?- 
ing notiee, from what it was in the second edition, 1767, ex- 
cept in Sect. IV., which, in the present impression, haüi 
been mach enlarged. 

This is mentioned, becaase, since it was first pablished, 
the History of the English Stage hath been copiooslj handled 
by Mr. Thomas Warton in bis "History of English Poetry, 
1774," &c., 3 vols. 4to. (wherein is inserted whatever in these 
volumes feil in with bis sabject) ; and by Edmond Malone, 
Esq., who, in bis "Historical Accoant of the English Stage," 
(Shaksp. Yol. i. pt ii. 1790.) hath added greatly to oor 
knowledge of the economy and asages of oar ancient 
theatres. 
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1. 

:9[üam l^fll, €im of t|it Ctougi, anö ÜGIiÖiatn cf 

W»Eiä three noted outlaws, wbo&ö ekiil in arciierf inen- 
der ed Ihem former Ij as famous in the North of England ^ a» 
Kobin Hood and hb fellows were in the tnidJand {jountiea. 
Their place of residence was in the forest of Euglewood, ttot 
far from Garlisle (caUed corruptly in the bailad Eng^liah- 
wood, whereaa Engle- or Ingle-wood, signifies wood für fir- 
ing). Ät wbat time they Itved does not appear. The aathor 
of the common ballad oa The Pedigree, Education^ and Mut- 
riage of Robin Hood^ makes them eontemporary with Robin 
Hoöd'fi father, in order to give hlm tbe liononr of beatiug 

K tliem: viz. 

I The fa-tlier of Rclin n forrästar was, 

B And tue sh^t In a Lustj loD^-baw 

B Two nortb'-nDiiiitrj miLei Rud an inet At & ahot^ 

^^^^^ Ai tbe PiQdaj af WakQfi^ld d^es knaw ; 

■ This 

I baTe 

I 



For lia brou^bt A^&m Bell , and Olim of tb« doogb^ 

And William a Clawdealc^ 
To «boot witb oar Foroater for forty mark ; 

And our FoTo>eter b@ai thom all thro^, 

CoiiccL üf Old Btdi&ds, 1727, voU t p. 67. 



This sfiems to proTc tUat they were common ly tbouglit to 
baTe lived before tbe populär hero of Sherwood. 

Our nortl;ern archers were not unknown to their southera 
CQuntrymen, their eiceilence at the long-bow is often alluded 
to by our ancient poets. Shakspeare} in bis comedy of Much 
Adö ahoui Nothmg^ act i,, makes Benedicke confirm bis re- 
solvea of not yielding to love by this proteatation, "Ifl do, 
hang me in a bottle likc a cat i, axid shoot at tne ; and he that 
hits me, let bim be clapt on the eboulder and cailed Adam:^* 

1 Bottlep formerly werfl üf ]«Aihfil- ; tbou^h pfätbaßa A wo^jden botilä 
migbt be hcrc meaGt, It ia atlll & (llv^Tülon in Scotlätid lo ban^r up a uat in 
m Ama.ll CAsk^ ot firkin^ ha.lf ÜUeiil witb icüt; and tbea a parcol of clo^rnB on 
IlüT^buek %TY to boat cut tbo enda of 1% in oj*dor to äbow their dexterity In 
OAc&pinf before tho Contents fall lipon them. 
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meaning Adam Bell, as Theobald rightly observes, wlio re- 
fers to one or two other passages in our old poets wherein he 
is mentioned. The Oxford editor has ^Iso well conjectored 
that *' Abraham Cupid," in Romeo and Juliet, act ii. sc. 1, 
should be ^^Adam Cupid," in allusion to our archer. Ben 
Jonson has mentioned Clym o* ihe Clough in bis Alchemist^ 
act i. sc. 2. And Sir William Davenant, in a mock poem of 
bis, called The long Vacaiion in London^ describes the at- 
torneys and proctors as making matches to meet in Fins- 
bury-fields. 

" With loynes in canvas bow-case tyde^: 
Where arrowes stick witli mickle pride ; . . . . 
Like ghosts of Adam Bell and Clymme, 
Sol sets for fear theyU shoot at him." 

Works, p. 291, fol. 1673. 

I have only to add further, conceming the principal hero 
of tbis ballad, that the Bells were noted rogues in tbe North 
so late as the time of Queen Elizabeth. See in Rymer's 
Fadera, a letter from Lord William Howard to some of the 
officers of state, wherein he mentions them. 

As for the following stanzas , which will be judged from 
the style, orthography, and numbers, to be very ancient, 
they are given (corrected in some places by a MS. in the 
Editor's old folio) from a black-letter quarto , Smpttnt^H flt 
lonHon in tss^hnm b? ZIMT^^T^ant CoplanD (no date). Tbat 
old quarto edition seems to be exactly followed in "Pieces 
of Ancient Populär Poetry, &c. Lond. 1791," 8vo., the varia- 
tions from which that occur in the following copy, are se- 
lected from many others in the folio MS. above mentioned; 
and when distinguished by the usual inverted ^comma,' have 
been assisted by conjecture. 

In the same MS. this ballad is followed by another, 
entitled Young Cloudeslee, being a continuation of the present 
Story, and reciting the adventures of William of Cloudesly's 
son : but greatly inferior to this both in merit and antiqoity. 

3 t. e. Each with a canvass bow-case tied round bis loins. 
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^^f PART THE FOHga^. 


^H 


^ Mehy it was in the grene forest 
' AmODge the lev^s grene, 

Wheras men hont eaat and weet 
Wyth bowes and arrowes kene; 


■ 


To raise tiie dere ont of theyr de^ne ; 

Suche eighteß hath ofte bene aene; 
Ab bj thre yemen of the north counti'^y, 

By them it is I meane. 


J 


The one of them hight Adam Bel^ 
The ottier Clym of the Clough^, 

The thyrd waa William of Cloudesly, 
An ftTcher good ynough. 


J 


They were outlawed for venyaon, 

These yemen everyehone j 
They swore them brethren upon a day, 

To Englyshe wood for to goDe. 


15 1 


Now lith and lyaten j gentylmen, 

That of myrthes loveth to here : 
Two of them were Single men, 
^ The third had a wedded fere. 


^W 


Wyllyam was the wedded man, 
Muche more then was hya care i 
1 He sayde to hys brethren upon a day, 
To Carleile he would fare. 


m 


For to ipeke with fayre Alyce hie wife, 
And with hys chylären thre, 

By my tronth , sayde Adam Bel^ 
Not by the counseil of me : 


25 J 


Vor. 24, Caertei In p. c, puMlra, 


^H 


! 3 Hifm of ihe ülouffh meana Clem, [Gl^me^tJ of the CUff: toj 
Hguläflä in the Nurth. 


w> QioTiuh m 
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For if ye go to Carlile, brother, 

And from thys wylde wode wende, 30 

If that the justice may you take, 

Yonr lyfe were at an ende. 

If that I come not to-morrowe , brother, 

By pryme to you agayne, 
Truste you then that 1 am Haken ' 35 

Or eise that I am slayne. 

He toke hys leave of hys brethren two. 

And to Carlile he is gon: 
There he knocked at his owne windöwe 

Shortlye and anone. 40 

Wher be you, fayre Alyce, he sayd, 

My wife and chyldren three ? 
Lyghtly let in thyne owne husbknde, 

Wyllyam of Cloudeslee. 

Alas I then sayde fayre Alyce, 45 

And syghed wonderous sore, 
Thys place hath ben besette for you 

Thys hälfe a yere and more. 

Now am I here , sayde Cloudeslee, 

I would that in I were : . 50 

Now fetche us meate and drynke ynoughe. 

And let us make good chere. 

She fetched hym meate and drynke plentye, 

Lyke a true wedded wyfe ; 
And pleased hym with that she had, 55 

Whome she loved as her lyfe. 

There lay an old wyfe in that place, 
A lytle besyde the fyre, 

y. 85, take. p.c., tone. MS. 
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Whych Wyllyam had found of charyty^ 
More than seven yere. 60 

Up she rose, and forth shee goee, 

Evill mote shee speede therfore; 
For shee had seit no foote on ground 

In seven yere before. 

She went unto the justice hall, 65 

As fast as she could hye: 
Thys night, shee sayd, is come to town 

Wyllyam of Cloudesly^. 

Thereof the justice was füll fayne, 

And so was the shirife also : 70 

Thou shalt not trauaile hither, dame, for nought, 

Thy meed thou shalt have ere thou go. 

They gave to her a ryght good goune 

Of scarlate, * and of graine : * 
She toke the gyft, and home she wente, 75 

And couched her doune agayne. 

They raysed the towne of mery Carleile 

In all the haste they can; 
And came thronging to Wyllyames house, 

As fast as they might gone. 80 

There they besette that good yemkn 

Roußd ab out on every nyde : 
Wyllyam hearde great noyae of folkes 

That thither-ward fust hyed, 

AndloK 

tIoö and ihirife bothe, 




ladowt f * Um 
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Alas! treason, crjed Alyce, 

Ever wo maj thou be ! 90 

Goe into mj Chamber, hosband, she sayd, 

Swete Wyllyam of Cloudeslee. 

He toke hjs sweard and hys bucler, 

Hys bow and hys chyldren thre, 
And wente into hys strengest Chamber, 95 

Where he thonght sorest to be. 

Fayre Alyce, like a lover true, 

Took a pollaxe m her hande : 
Said, He shall dye that cometh in 

Thys dore, whyle I may stand. 100 

Cloudeslee bente a right good bowe, 

That was of a trasty tre, 
He smote the justise ou the brest, 

That hys arowe brest in three. 

*A* curse on bis harte, saide William, 105 

Thys day thy cote dyd on! 
If it had ben no better then myne, 

It had gone nere thy bone. 

Yelde the Cloudesl^, sayd the justise, 

And thy bowe and thy arrowes the ho. 110 

* A' curse on hys hart, sayd fair Alyce, 

That my husband councelleth so. 

Set fyre on the house, saide the sherife, 

Syth it wyll no better be. 
And brenne we therin William , he saide, 115 

Hys wyfe and chyldren thre. 

They fyred the house in many a place, 

The fyre flew up on hye : 
Alas I then cryed fayre Alice, 

I se we here shaU dye. 190, 



I 
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William openj^d a batke wynd^w, 

That was in hys Chamber bic, 
ÄBd there witli aiieetes he did let downe 

His wyfß and chyldren thre. 

Have you here mj treaHure , sayde Willi am, 125 

Mj wyfe and my chyldren thre i 
For Christa B love do them no härmen 

But wrekc you all on me. 

Wyllyam ßhot ho wondroua well, 

Tyll hya aiTowea were all agoe, 130 

And the fyre ßo fast upou hym feil, 

That hya bowötryng brent in two. 

The aparklea brent and feil upon 

Good Wyllyam of Cloudesl^ i 
Than waa he a wofull man , and sayde, 135 

Thia ia a cowardci deiitb to me. 

Leever had I , sayde Wyllyam, 

Witb mj sworde in the route to renne, 
Tben here among myne eaemyes wode 

Thus cnielly to bren. 140 

He toke hya aweard and liya buckler, 

Aud among them all he lan, 
Where the people were most in prece, 

He amot downo many a man> 

Tbere myght no man abyde hys stroakea, 145 

So feraiy on them he ran- 
Then they threw wyndowea, and dares on him, 

And 00 toke that gaod yemkn, 

Tbere they hym bounde both band and fote, 
And in deepe dünge on him cast: 150 

Now Cloudeßle ^ aayd the justice, 
Thou ah alt be hange d in hast. 
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'A payre of new gallowes, sajd the sherife, 

Now shal I for the make;' 
And the gates of Carleil shal be shutte : 155 

No man shal come in therat 

Then shaU not helpe Clym of the Cloughe, 

Nor jet shall Adam Bell, 
Thongh they came with a thousand mo, 

Nor all the deyels in hell 160 

Earlj in the momynge the justice uprose, 

To the gates first gan he gone, 
And commaunded to be shut fall close 

Lightil^ everychone. 

Then went he to the markett place, 165 

As fast as he coulde hye; 
There a payre of new gallowes he set up 

Besyde the pyllorye. 

A lytle boy * amonge them asked,' 

What meaneth that gallow-tre? 170 

They sayde to hang a good yemkn, 

Called Wyllyam of Cloudesl^. 

That lytle boye was the towne swyne-heard, 

And kept fayre Alyces swyne ; 
Oft he had seene William in the wodde, 175 

And geuen hym there to dyne. 

He went out att a crevis in the wall, 

And lightly to the woode dyd gone ; 
Therö^met he with these wightye yemen 

Shortly and anone. 180 

Alas I then sayde that lytle boye, 
Ye tary here all to longe ; 

y. 153, 4, are contracted froxn the fol. MS. and p. c. V. 179 , yong» 

men. p.o. 
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Cloudeslee is taken, and dampned to death, 
All readye for to honge. 

Alas! theu sayd good Adam Bell, 185 

That ever we see thys dayel 
He had better with us have taryed, 

So often as we dyd hym praye. 

He myght have dwelt in grene fernste ^ 

Under the ahadowes greene, 190 

And have kepte both hym and uä att reste^ 

Out of all trouble and teene. 

Adatn bent a ryght gaod bow, 

A great hart aone hee had filayne; 
Take that, tliylde, he sayde, to tliy dyimer, 195 

And bryng mc miiio arrowe agajne, 

Now go WC hence, Bayed these wightye yeomen, 

Tary we no loDger here \ 
We ahall hym borowe by God bis grace, 

Though we bye itt füll dere, 200 

To Caerleil wente tbeae good yemen, 

All in a momyng of maye, 
Here ia a ftt * of CloudeBlyej 

And another ie for to aaye> 



PART THE ÖBCOND. 
Akd when they came to mery Carloilej 
AU in 'the' mornyng tyde, 

r Jbuiide the gates eliut them untyll 
^on every syde. 



^|ji(loTTB9 äbue; 



"^ 



7, jolly yeomen. MS., 
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AIm! theo sajdgood Adam Bell, 5 

Tluit erer we were nuide men! 
These gstes be ihiit lo wonderoos fatty 

We majnot come tiierem. 

Then betpake him Cljm of tfae Cloagh, 

Wyth a wylc we wyl ns in bryng; 10 

Let OS saje we be messeiigexB, 

Streyght eome nowe from onr king. 

Adam said, I bare a letter wiitten, 

J(ow let HB wyaely werke, 
We wjl saye we bare the kjnges seaie ; 15 

I holde the porter no clerke. 

Then Adam Bell bete on the gates 

With strokes great and stronge, 
The porter marveiled who was therat, 

And to the gates he thronge. 20 

Who 18 there nowe, sayde the porter, 

That maketh all thjs knockinge? 
We be tow messengers, quoth Clim of the Clongh, 

Be come ryght from our kyng. 

We have a letter, sayd Adam Bei, 25 

To the justice we must itt bryng; 
Let US in our message to do, 

That we were agayne to the kyng. 

Here commeth none in, sayd the porter, 

Bj hym that dyed on a tre, 30 

Tyll a false thefe be hanged np, 

Called Wyllyam of Cloudesl^. 

Then spake the good yeman Clym of the Clough, 

And swore by Mary fre, 
And if that we stände long wythout, 36 

Lyk a thefe hanged thou shalt be. 
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Löl here we ha^e the kjaghu iealei 

WliÄt, Lurden ^ art thou wode? 
The porter went^ it had ben bo. 

And lyghtly djd o& hjs hade. 40 

Welcome is tnj lordes seale, he saide; 

For that je shail come in* 
He opened the gate füll ßhortlye ; 

Ab euyl opeiiyog for him. 

Now are we in, sayde Adam Belli 45 

Whereof we are füll falne \ 
But Christ he knowes y fhat harowed hell, 

How we Bhall com out agayBC. 

Had we the keys, said Clim of thc Clough, 
Byght wel then ahoulde we ßpede, 50 

Then might we come out wel ynough 
When we ee tyme and nede. 

They eailed the porter to coimseili 

And wrang bis neeke in two. 
And caate hjm in a depe dongeon, 55 

And toke hys keya hym fro* 

Kow am I porter j Bayd Adam Bei, 

Se brother the keya are here, 
The worßt porter to merry CarleÜe 

That 'the' had thya hundred yere, GO 

And now wyll we our howes bend, 

Into the towne wyll we go, 
For to delyner our dere brother, 

That lyeth in care and wo. 



y . 3Sf Lordeyne^ f. c. 



P ^ i. t. ^Bauedj thiiv^hlt fwlilcli lost 1b tbo re«jdiDg of ihe folJo3l3.) C&lala 
P Or Ronen wu Ukcn frti'ni the Entj^liih hy ibowing; thti govemor. wliü could 
I not fead^ A lettgr wlili tb^ kinff^ji »eal^ whlcli wu ^ h» lo^kod 
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Then they bent theyr good ewe bowes, 65 

And loked theyr stringes were round ^, 
The markett place in mery Carleile 

They beset that stound. 

And, as thej loked them besyde, 

A paire of new galowes *they' see, 70 

And the justice with a quest of squyers, 

Had judged William banged to be. 

And Cloudesl^ lay redy there in a cart, 

Fast bound boüi fote and bände ; 
And a strenge rop about bys necke, 75 

All readye for to bange. 

The justice called to bim a ladde, 

Cloudeslees clotbes hee sbold bave, 
To take the measure of that yemkn, 

Thereafter to make hys grave. 80 

I have sene as great mervaile, said Cloudesle, 

As betweyne thys and pryme, 
He that maketh a grave for mee 

Hymselfe may lye therin. 

Thou speakest proudlye, said the justice, 85 

I shall thee hange with my bände. 
Füll wel berd tbis bis brethren two, 

There styll as they did stände. 

Then Cloudesl^ cast bis eyen asyde, 

And saw hys 'brethren twaine* 90 

At a comer of the market place, 

Redy the justice for to slaine. 

So Aseliam in his ToxophÜua, gives a preoept; "The stringe miist b« 
ronnde/* (p. 149, ed. 176l): otherwise, we may conclnde from meoluuiioal 
prlnclplea, the arrow vriil not fly troe. 
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I se comfort, sayd Cloudesl^, 

Yet hope I well to fare, 
If I might have my handes at wyll 95 

Byght lytle wolde I care. 

Then spake good Adam Bell 

To Clym of the Clough so free, 
Brother, se you marke the justyce wel; 

Lo ! yonder you may him se : 100 

And at the shyrife shote I wyll 

Strongly wyth arrowe kene ; 
A better shote in mery Carleile 

Thys seven yere was not sene. 

They loosed their arrowes both at once, 105 

Of no man had they dread; 
The one hyt the justice , the other the sheryfe, 

That both theyr sides gan blede. 

All men voyded , that them stode nye, 

When the justice feil to the grounde, 110 

And the sherife nye hym by; 

Eyther had his deatiies wounde. 

All the citezeus fast gan flye, 

They durst no longer abyde : 
There lyghtly they loosed Cloudeslee, 115 

Where he with ropes lay tyde. 

Wyllyam start to an officer of the towne, 

Hys axe *from* hys hande he wronge, 
On eche syde he smote them downe 

Hee thought he taryed to long. 120 

Wyllyam sayde to hys brethren two, 
Thys daye let us lyve and de, 

y. 105, lowsed tbre. p.o. V. 106^ eaaUid* MB^ 
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If erer jou bare nede, as I hare now, 
The same shallyoa finde by me. 

They shot 00 well in that tyde, 125 

Thejr Btringes were of silke fiil snre, 
That thej kept the stretes on eyery side; 

That batkyle did long endore. 

The fought together slb brethren trae, 

Ljke hardy men and bolde, 190 

lianj a man to the ground they threw, 

And many a herte made colde. 

Bat when their arrowes were all gon, 

Men preced to them fall fast, 
They drew theyr sword^s then anone, 135 

And theyr bowes £rom them they cast. 

They went lyghtlye on theyr way, 

Wyth swordes and baclers roand ; 
By that it was mydd of the day, 

They made many a woand. 140 

There was many an out-home^ in Carleil blowen, 

And the belies bacwkrd dyd ryng, 
Many a woman sayde, Alas! 

And many theyr handes dyd wryng. 

The mayre of Carleile forth was com, 145 

Wyth hym a ful great route : 
These yemen dred hym füll sore, 

Of theyr lyres they stode in doate. 

The mayre came armed a fall great pace, 
With a pollaxe in bys hande ; 150 

V. 14Ä, Tor of. MS. 

7 Outhoms is an old tenn, signifying the calling foith of snbJeoU to 
by the loond of » hörn. See Cole*8 Lat. Dict., Bailey, &c« 
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Many a strong man wyth him was, 
There in that stowre to stände. 

The mayre smot at CloudesU with his bil, 

Hys bucler he brast in two, 
Füll many a yeman with great evyll, 155 

Alas ! Treason they cryed for wo. 
Kepe we the gates fast, they bad, 

Thät these traytours thereout not go. 

But al for nought was that they wrought, 

For so fast tibey downe were layde, 160 

Tyll they all thre, that so manfuUi fought, 

Were gotten without, abraide. 

Have here your keys, sayd Adam Bei, 

Myne office I here forsake, 
And yf you do by my counsell 165 

A new porter do ye make. 

He threw theyr keys at theyr heads. 

And bad them well to tbryve^, 
And all that letteth any good yeman 

To come and comfort Eis wyfe. 170 

Thus be these good yemen gon to the wod, 

And lyghtly , as lefe on lynde ; 
The lough and be mery in theyr mode, 

Theyr enemyes were ferr behynd 

When they came to Englyshe wode, 175 

Under the trusty tre, 
There they found bowes füll good, 

And arrowes füll great plentye. 

y. 176, merry green wood. MS. 
8 Thli !• ipokCB IroBieaDar. 
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So God me help, sayd Adam Bell, 

And Clym of the Clough so fre, 180 

I would we were in mery Carleile, 

Before that fayre meynye. 

They set them downe, and made good chere, 

And eate and dranke fall well. 
A second pyt of the wightye yeomen, 185 

Another I wyll you teil. 



PART THE THIRD. 

A» they sat in Englyshe wood, 

ünder the green-wode tre, 
They thought they herd a woman wepe, 

But her they mought not se. 

Sore then syghed the fayre Alyce: 5 

* That ever I sawe thys day ! ' 
For nowe is my dere husband slayne : 

Alas ! and wel-a-way ! 

Myght I have spoken with hys dere brethren, 

Or with eyther of them twayne, 10 

To shew to them what him befeil, 
My hart were out of payue. 

Cloudesl^ walked a lytle beside, 

He looked under the grene wood lynde. 
He was wäre of his wife, and chyldren three, 15 

Füll wo in harte and mynde. 

Welcome, wyfe, then sayde Wyllyam, 

ünder *this* trusti tre: 
I bad wende yesterdaye, by swete saynt John, 

Thou sholdest me never 'have' se. 20 

V. 185, See part i. ver. 197. V. 20, never bad se. p. c. and MB. 
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"Now well is me that ye be here, 

My harte is out of wo." 
Dame, he sayde, be meiy and glad, 

And thanke my brethren two. 

Herof to speake, said Adam Bell, 25 

I-wis it isno böte: 
The meate , that we most supp withall, 

It rmineüi yet fast on fote. 

Then went they downe into a launde, 

These noble archares all thre ; 30 

Eche of them slew a hart of greece, 

The best that they cold se. 

Have here the best, Alyce, my wyfe, 

Sayde Wyllyam of Cloudeslye ; 
By cause ye so bouldly stode by me 35 

When I was slayne füll nye. 

Then went they to suppfere 

Wyth suche meate as they had;* 
And thanked God of ther fortune : 

They wer both mery and glad. 40 

And when they had supped well, 

Certayne wythouten lease, 
Cloudesl^ sayd, We wyll to our kyng, 

To get US a charter of peace^ 

Alyce shal be at our sojoumyng 45 

In a nunnery here besyde 5 
My tow sonnes shall wyth her go, 

And there they shall abyde. 

Myne eldest son shall go wyth me; 
Por hym have *you* no care: 50 

y. 60, hsfelBO eare. P.O. 

Pwcif. 1. ... 17 
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And he shall breng you worde agayn, 
How that we do fare. 

ThuB be these yemen to London gone, 

As fast as they myght *he^,* 
Tyll they came to the kynges pallkce, 55 

Where they wonlde nedes be. 

And whan they came to the kynges courte, 

Unto the pallace gate, 
Of no man wold they aske no leave, 

But boldly went in therat. 60 

They preced prestly into the hall, 

Of no man had they dreade : 
The porter came after, and dyd them call, 

And with them gan to chyde. 

The usher sayde, Yemen, what wold ye have? 65 

I pray you teil to me: 
You myght thus make offycers shent: 

Qood syrs, of whence be ye? 

Syr, we be out-lawes of the forest 

Certayne withouten lease ; 70 

And hether we be come to our kynge, 

To get US a charter of peace. 

And whan they came before the kyng, 

As it was the lawe of the lande, 
The kneled downe without lettyng, 75 

And eche held up his band. 

The sayed, Lord, we beseche the here, 

That ye wyll graunt us grace ; , 
For we have slayne your fat falow dere 

In many a sondry place. 80 

> ^ 0. hie, hasten. 
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What be yoiir nams, then said our king, 

Anone that you teil me? 
They Bayd, Adam Bell, Clim of the Clough, 

And Wyllyam of Oloudesl^. 

Be ye those theveß, then sayd our kyng, 85 

That men have tolde of to me? 
Here to God I make an avowe, 

Ye ßhal be hanged al thre. 

Ye shal be dead without mercy, 

As I am kynge of this lande. 90 

He commandeth his oflScers everichone, 

Fast on them to lay hande. 

There they toke these good yemen, 

And arested them al thre : 
So may I thryve , sayd Adam Bell, 95 

Thys game lyketh not me. 

But, good lorde, we beseche you now, 

That yee graunt us grace, 
Insomuche as *frel^' to you we come, 

'As frely' we may fro you passe, 100 

With such weapons as we have here, 

Tyll we be out of your place; 
And yf we lyve this hundreth yere, 

We wyll aske you no grace. 

Ye speake proudly, sayd the kynge; 105 

Ye shall be hanged all thre. 
That were great pitye , then sayd the quene, 

If any grace myght be. 

My lorde , whan I came fyrst into this lande 
To be your wedded wyfe, 110 

V. 111, 119, Sic MS., bowne; r.c. 

17 
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And forty fosters of the fe, 
These outlawes had yslaw: 

And broke his parks, and slayne bis dere; 

Of all they chose the best; 
So perelous out-lawes, as they were, 175 

Walked not by easte nor west. 

When the kynge this letter had red, 

In hys harte he syghed sore : 
Take up the tables anone he bad, 

For I may eat no more. 180 

The kyng called hys best archars 

To the buttes wyth hym to go : 
I wyll se these felowes shote , he sayd, 

In the north have wrought this wo. 

The kynges bowmen buske them blyve, 185 

And the quenes archers also \ 
So dyd these thre wyghtye yemen ; 

With them they thought to go. 

There twyse, or thryse they shote about 

For to assay theyr hande ; 190 

There was no shote these yemen shot, 

That any prycke^ myght stand. 

Then spake Wyllyam of Cloudesl^; 

By hLn that for me dyed, 
I hold hym never no good archar, 195 

That shoteth at buttes so wyde. 

* At what a butte now wold ye shote,* 

I pray thee teil to me? 
At suche a but, syr, he sayd, 

As men use in my countr^. 200 

V. 185, blythe, MS. » •'. e. mark. 
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Wyllyam wente into a fyeld, 

And ^with him' his two brethren: 
There they set up two hasell roddes 

Füll twenty score betwene. 

I hold him an archar, said Cloudesl^, 205 

That yonder wände cleveth in two 
Here is none suche , sayd the kyng^ 

Nor none that can so do. 

I shall assaye, syr, sayd Cloudesli, 

Or that I farther go. 210 

Cloudesly with a bearyng arowe 

Clave the wand in two. 

Thou art the best archer, then said the king, 
For sothe that ever I se. • 

And yet for your love, sayd Wyllyam, 215 

I wyll do more maystery. 

I have a sonne is seven yere olde, 

He is to me füll deare ; 
I wyll hym ty e to a stake ; 

All shall se, that be here; 220 

And lay an apple upon hys head, 

And go syxe score hym fro, 
And I my seife with a brode ar6w 

Shall cleve the apple in two. 

Now haste the, then sayd the kyng, 225 

By hym that dyed on a tre, 
But yf thou do not, as thou best sayde, 

Hanged shalt thou be. 

y. 202, 203, 212, to, P.O. V. 204, twenty score pacea. P.a t*. «. 40O 

yarda. V. 208, sie MS., none that can. p. c. Y. 882, aiz-ieoM jmm. 
p.c.; i.e, 120yard8. 
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And thon touche bis head or gowue. 

In syght that men may se, 2S0 

By all tibe sayntes that be in heaven. 

t shall hange yon all thre. 

That I have promised, said William, 

That I wyU never forsake. 
And there even before the kynge 235 

In the earth he drove a stake : 

And boond therto his eldest sonne, 

And bad hym stand styll thereat ; 
And tomed the childes face him fro, 

Because he should not start. 240 

An apple upon his head he set, 

And then his bowe he bent: 
Syxe fccore paces they were meaten, 

And thether Cloudesl^ went. 

There he drew out a fayr brode arrowe, 245 

Hys bowe was great and longe, 
He set that arrowe in his bowe, 

That was both styffe and stronge. 

He prayed the people , that wer there, 

That they * all still wold ' stand, 250 

For he that shoteth for such a wager, 

Behoveth a stedfast band. 

Mache people prayed for Cloudesl^, 

That his lyfe saved myght be. 
And whan he made hym redy to shote, 255 

There was many weeping ee. 

*But' Cloudesl^ cleft Üie apple in two, 
^His sonne he did not nee.' 

y. S48, Sic MS., out met p. o. Y. 862, steedye. MS. 
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Over Gods fbrbode , sayde the kinge, 
That thou shold shote at me. 260 

I geve thee eightene pence a day, 

And my bowe shalt thou bere, 
And over all the north countr^ 

I make the chyfe ryd^re. 

And I thyrtene pence a day, said the quene, 265 

ßy God, and by my fay; 
Come feche thy payment when thou wylt, 

No man shall say the nay. 

Wyllyam, I make the a gentleman 

Of clothyng , and of fe : 270 

And thy two brethren, yemen of my chambre, 

For they are so semely to se. 

Your sonne, for he is tendre of age, 

Of my wyne-seller he shall be ; 
And when he commeth to mans estate, 275 

Better avaunced shall he be. 

And, Wyllyam, bring to me your wife, said the quene, 

Me longeth her sore to se : 
She shall be my chefe gentlewoman, 

To goveme my nurserye. 280 

The yemen thanketh them curteously. 

To some byshop wyl we wend, 
Of all the sjnines, that we have done, 

To be assoyld at his band. 

So forth be gone these good yemen, 285 

As fast as they might *he2;* 

V. 265, and I geve the xyii pence. p. c. Y. 282, And sayd to some 

Biahopp wee will wend. MS. 

3 he, t'. «, hie, hasten. See the Qlogtaiy. 
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And after came and dwelled with the kynge, 
And dyed good men all thre. 

Thus endeth the lives of these good yemen; 

God send them etemall blyase. 
And all, that with a hand-bowe shoteth, 

That of heven they never mysse. Amen. 



II. 

-OWv/>^ -^^'Thb Grave-digger*s song in Hamlet^ act v. is taken from 
three stanzas of the foUowing poem, though greatly altered 
and disguised, as the same were corrupted by the ballad- 
singers of Shakspeare's time ; or perhaps so designed by the 
poet himself, the better to paint the character of an illiterate 
elown. The original is preserved among Surrey's Poems, 
and is attributed to Lord Yauz, by Greorge Gaseoigne, who 
teils US, it ''was thought by some to be made upon his 
death-bed;" a populär error which he laughs at. (See his 
Epist to Yong Gent, prefixed to his Postes, 1575, 4to.) It is 
also ascribed to Lord Vaux in a manuscript eopy preserved 
in the British Museum i. This lord was remarkable for his 
skiU in drawing feigned manners, &c. for so I understand an 
ancient writer. '' The Lord Vaux his commendation lyeth 
chiefly in the facilitie of his meetre, and the aptnesse of his 
descriptions s^ch as he taketh upon him to make, namely in 
sundry of his Songs, wherein he showeth the counterfait actum 
very fively and pleasantly." Arte ofEng, Poesie^ 1589, p. 51. 
See another song by this poet in vol. ii. no. viii. 
* 
1 Harl. MSS. num. 1708, § 85, The readings gathered from Chat copy are 
distinguished here by inverted commas. The text is printed from the 
''Songs, &c. of the Earl of Surrey and others, 1567, 4to." 
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1 LOTHE that I did love, , /« ( t /( / /. " ? > ,>. 

In youth that I thought swete, . , 

As time requires: for my behove // ^v . 

Me thinkes they are not mete. 

My lustes they do me leave, 5 

My fansies all are fled; 
And tract of time begins to weave 

Gray heares upon my hed. 

For age with steling steps, 

Hath clawde me with his crowch, 10 

And lusty 'Yofithfi.' away he leapes, '■ . ' *L.^- 

As there had bene none such. '/ /7 f 

My muse doth not delight 

Me, as she did before: 
My band and pen are not in plight, 15 

As they have bene of yore. 

For Beason me denies, 

* All* youthly idle rime; 
And day by day to me she cries, 

Leave oflF these toyes in tyme. 20 

The wrinkles in my brow, 

The furrowes in my face 
Say, Limping age will 'lodge' him now, 

Where youth must geve him place. 

The harbenger of death, 25 

, To me I se him ride, 
The cough, the cold, the gasping breath, 
Doth bid me to provide 

Ver. 6, be. p. c. [printed copy in 1557.] V. 10, otwioch perhaps should 
be dcMch, clutch, grasp. V. 11, lifo away she. p. c. Y. 18, this. P.O. 

y. 23, sie ed. 1583; Hls Udge in ed. 1557. hath caught him. MB. 
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A pikeax and a spade, 

And eke a shrowding shete, 30 

A house of clay for to be made 

For such a guest most mete. 

Me thinkes I hear the clarke, 

That knoles the carefull knell, 
And bids me leave my ' wearye * warke, 35 

Ere nature me compell. 

My kepers^ knit the knot, 

That youth doth laugh to scome, 

Of me that *8hall bee cleane* forgot, 

As I had *ne'er* been bome. 40 

Thus must I youth geve up, 
Whose badge I long did weare : 

To them I yelde the wanton cup, 
That better may it beare. 

Lo here the bared skull; 45 

By whose bald signe I know, 
That stouping age away shall pull 

*What' youthful yeres did sow. 

For Beautie with her band, 

These croked cares had wrought, 50 

And shipped me into the lande, 

From whence I first was brought. 

And ye that bide behinde, 

Have ye none other trust : 
As ye of claye were cast by kinde, 55 

So shall ye * turne' to dust. 

V. 30, wyndynge-aheete. MS. V. 34, bell. MS. V. 35, wofoll. p.c. 
V. 38, did. p. c. V. 39, clene slial be. p. o. V. 40, not. p. o. V. 45, 
bare-hedde. MS. and some p. co. V. 48, Which. p. c, That. MS. Wbai 
is conject V. 56, wast. p. c. 

3 Alluding perhaps to Eccles. xii. 8. 
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IIL 

Ijt Shakespeare 's Hamlet^ act ii. bc, 7, the hero of the Play 
takes occasion to banter Poloniua with e^me &craps of an 
old ballad, whieh haa never appeared yet in any collection: 
for whieh reason, as it is bat short, it will not perhapa be 
unacceptablc to the reader : wbo will also be diverted with 
tbe pleaaant abaurdities of the composition. It was retrieved 
from utter oblivion by a lady, who wrote it down from me- 
mory as ahe had formerly heard it suüg by her father* I am 
indebted for it to the frlendahip of Mr. Steevens. 

It has been said that the original ballad , in black^letter, 
ia among Anthony a Wood'a Collection , in the Ashmolean 
Museum* But, npon application lately made, the volume 
whieh contained tbe aong was missing , so thafc it can only 
now be given as in the former edition. 

The banter of Hamlet ia aa follows: — 

"HatTiUt * O Jeplitlm , Judge of lüra^l / what a treft&uf e badst thou ! 

Poionius* Wh&t a tteaxui^ had he , my lord ? 

Eüm. "WUy, 'Ohg faire daughter^ and no mciQ^ The ivhich be iQved 

Föiy 3 tili du my daiightcr. 

Eam* Am not I i' th' rigbt, old Jephlha? 

Poh It yoü tall me JephtUa j, 1117 lord j I btave a dau^btcr^ tti&t 1 love 
|>as^lng well. 

^mn, Nay.| tkat feile wa aet, 

P&L What föUowi then, my lord? 

Samy Why^ 'Aa by lotn Ood irot;' and thon,^ you kuew, *rt c^aie«! tu 
pas&e, Ai moat Llke It waü/ The ßri^t row q( the ploiie eham^craivlll ahevy 
yüii mora." Bdit. 1703, toL xt- p, 133. 



Ha VE you not heard theae rnauy years ago, 

Jeptba was judge of Israel? 
Hb had one onlj daughter and no mo, 
The which he loved pasaing well : 
And, aa by lott, 
God wot, 
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It SO came to pass, 

As Gods will was, 
That great wars there should be, 
And none should be chosen chief but he. 10 

And when he was appointed judge, 

And chieftain of the Company, 
A solemn vow to God he madc ; 
If he retumed with victory, 

At his retum, 15 

To bum 
The first live thing, 
** * * * 

That should meet with him then, 

Off his house , when he shoud retum agen. 20 

It came to pass , the wars was o'er. 

And he retumd with victory; 
His dear and only daughter first of all 
Came to meet her fatiier foremostly: 

And all the way 25 

She did play 
On tabret and pipe. 
Füll many a stripe, 
With note so high, 
For joy that her father is come so nigh. 30 

But when he saw his daughter dear 

Coming on most foremostly, 
He wrung his hands, and tore his hair. 
And cryed out most piteously; 

Oh! it's thou, Said he, 35 

That have brought me 
Low, 
And troubled me so, 
That 1 know not what to do. 
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For I have made a vow, he sed, 
The which must be replenished: 40 

* * « * « 

"What thou hast spoke 
Donotrevoke: 
What thou hast said, 

Benotaffiraid: 45 

Altho'itbel; 
Keep promises to God on high. 

But, dear father, grant me one request, 

That I may go to the wilderness, 
Three months there with my friends to stay; 50 

There to bewail my virginity; 
And let there be, 
Said she, 
Some two or three 

Young maids with me." 55 

So he sent her away, 
For to moum, for to moum, tili her dying day. 



IV. 

In his Twelfih Night ^ Shakspeare introduces the Clown, 
singing part of the two first stanzas of the foUowing song, 
which has been recovered from an ancient MS. of Dr. Har- 
rington's, at Bath, preserved among the many literary trea- 
sures transmitted to the ingenious and worthy possessor by 
a long line of most respectable ancestors. Of these, only a 
small part hath been printed in the NugcR Antiqua^ 3 vols. 
12mo. ; a work which the public impatiently wishes to see 
continued. 

The song is thus given by Shakspeare, act iv. sc. 2, 
(Malone's edit. iv. 93.) 
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"Clovm, Hey Robin, jollyRobin, [singfmg.] 

Teil mo how thy lady does. 
MalvoUo. Fool — 
Clotm, My lady ia unkind pordy. 
Mal, Fool — 

CUwn, Alas , why is she so ? 
Mal. Fool, Isay— 
Clown. She loves another. Who calls, ha?" 

Dr. Farmer has conjectured that the song should begin 
thus: 

"Hey, jelly Robin teil to me 
How does thy lady do? 
My lady ia unkind perdy, 
Alas I -why is she so?" 

' But this emendation is now superseded by the proper read- 
ings of the old song itself , which is here printed from what 
appears the most ancient of Dr. Harrington's poetical MSS., 
and which has, therefore, been marked No. I. (sciY. p. 68.) 
That volume seems to have been written in the reign of 
King Henry VIII., and as it contains many of the poems of 
Sir Thomas Wyat, hath had almost all the Contents at- 
tributed to him by marginal directions, written with an oU 
but later band, and not always rightly, as, I think, might be 
made appear by other good authorities. Among the rest, 
this song is there attributed to Sir Thomas Wyat also ; but 
the disceming reader will probably judge it to belong to a 
more obsolete writer. 

In the old MS. to the third and fiffch stanzas is prefized 
this title, Responce, and to the fourth and sizth, Le Plamtif: 
but in the last instance so evidently wrong, that it was 
thought better to omit these titles, and to mark the changes 
of the dialogue by inverted commas. In other respects the 
MS. is strictly foUowed, except where noted in the margin. 
Yet the first stanza appears to be defective , and it should 
seem that a line is wanting, unless the four first words were 
lengthened in the tune. 
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A ßobyn, 

JoDy Kobyn, 
Teil me how thy leman doeth, 

And thou shalt knowe of myn. 

"My lady is unkynde perde." 5 

Alack! why is she so? 
"She loveth an other better than me; 

And yet she will say no." 

I fynde no such doublenes; 

I fynde women true: 10 

My lady loveth me dowtles, 

And will change for no newe. 

" Thou art happy while that doeth last ; 

But I say, as I fynde, 
That women's love is but a blast, 15 

And torneth with the wynde." 

Suche folkes can take no härme by love, 

That can abide their torn; 
" But I alas can no way prove 

In love, but lake and morne." 20 

But if thou wilt avoyde thy härme, 

Lerne this lessen of me, 
At others fieres thy seife to warme, 

And let them warme with the. 

Ver. 4,.shaU. MS. 



V. 

a <&on0 to i^t tmt in WofSiOit* 

Tms sonnet (which is ascribed to Bichard Edwards ^ in 
ae "Paradiße of Daintie Devises," fo. 31, b.) is by Shak- 

1 See Wood's Athen , Tanner's BibUoth,, and Hawkins* Eist, cfMusiß. . 
Percp. I. 18 
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speare made the subject of some pleasant ridicale in his 
Romeo and Jultet, act iv. sc. 5, where he introduces Peter 
putting this qnestion to the Mnsicians : 

Peter, ". . . .Why ' Sllver Sound? * why * Marieke w!th her sürer aomid?' 
what say yoa, Simou Catling? 

ist Musician. Marry, sir, beeanse silvar hath a aweet sound. 

Pet. Prettyl whatsayyou, HoghRebecko? 

fnd Mus, I say, silvcr soond, beeanse Mnsicians soond for silver. 

Pet. Pretty too! what say you, James Soond-post. 

Srd Mus. Falth , I know not what to say. 

Pet. . . .1 will say for you: It is 'Musicke with her silver sonnd/ beeanse 
Mnsicians have no gold for sounding." 

Edit. 1793, vol. xiv. p. 529. 

This ridicule is not so much levelled at the seng itself, 
(which for the time it was written is not inelegant,) as at 
those forced and annatural explanations often giyen by ns 
painful editors and expositors of ancient authors. 

This copy is printed from an old quarto MS. in the Cotton 
Library, [Vesp. A. 25,] entitled "Divers things of Hen. viij's 
time:" with some corrections fpom The Paralise of Damitf 
Devisesy 1596. 



Whbre gripinge grefes the hart would wounde, 
And dolefuUe dumps the mynde oppresse, 

There musicke with her silver-sound 
With spede is wont to send redresse: 

Of trobled mynds, in eveiy sore, 5 

Swete musicke hath a salve in störe. 

In joye yt maks our mir the abounde, 

In woe yt oberes our hevy sprites ; 
Be-strawghted heads relyef hath founde, 

By musickes pleasaunt swete delightes : 10 

Our senses all, what shall I say more? 
Are subjecte unto musicks lore. 

The Gods by musicke have theire prayso; 
The lyfe , the soul therein doth joye : 
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For, as tte Romayue poet aayes, 15 

In seas , whom pyrats would destrüj, 
A dolphin saved from deatL most sharpa 
Arion plajing on his harpe. 

heavenly gyft, that rules the mynd, 

Even as tbe stenie dothe ruie tbe shippe! 20 

löusieke^ whom tlie güds assiDde 

To comforte manne ^ whom cares would nippe l 
Since thow both man and beete doest move, 
Wbat beste jb he , wyil tbe diaprove? 



\ 



Tl. 

Ii a ßtorjr often alluded to by our old dramatic writers- 
Shakepeare in bis Romeo and Jtilietf act ü. s<2. 1, makes Mer- 
ßutio say, 

" Her [Yenus's] purblf nd ion and belrj 

Yonn^ Adam ^ Cuplä , bß thät aböt au traa^ 
Wlien King Cophetua lored tbe begg'n.r-maid/^ 

ÄH tbe I3th line of tbe following ballad aeems here par- 
ticularly alluded to, it js not improbable but Sbak&peare 
wrote it shüt Äo trim^ wbich tlie playeta or printers, not per- 
ceiving tbe alliision, might alter to irue. The former, a» 
being the more humorous expreaeion, eeems most likely to 
bave come from the mouth of Mereutio^. 

lo the 2d Part of Hen. IK act. v. ec. B, Falstaff is intro- 
duced alFectedly aaying to Pistoll, 

**0 baao AflsyTlaa knl^litf wbat Is tby iiavrB? 
Lot fciuff Cophetna know the tnith tbofüof/' 

Theae lines Dr, Warburton thinke were taken from an old 
bombast play of King Cophetua. No sueb play is , I beKeve, 

i Sea «.bavs, prqfpco to Song L Book li. of this vxiL p» l&Ö* IßÖ* 
* Bince thia conjoetqrfl v^a» first made^ it kaa "^ — "* ""^ •'^'U sAtKf 

jf/ itim WAS tbe gcDiiine roadiog. See 3h&kape«ir.4 * 
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now to be foond; but it does not therefore follow fhat it 
iiever existed. Many dramatic pieces are referred to by old 
writers, wbich are not now eztant, or even mentioned in any 
lißt*. In the infancy of the stage, plays were often ex- 
hibited that were never printed. 

It is probably in aUusion to the same [play, that Ben 
Jonson says in his Comedy of Every Man in hts Humour, 
act lii. sc. 4. 

'*I have not the lieart to devonr theo, an^ I might be made as rieh lu 
King Cophetna.*^ 

At least there is no mention of King Cophetua's riches in the 
present bailad, which is the oldest I have met with on the 
subject. 

It is printed from Rieh. Johnson's Crown Garland of 
Goulden Roses , 1612, 12ino (where it is entitled simply, A 
Song ofa Beggar and a King): corrected by another copy. 



I BEAD that once in Affrica 

A princely wight did raine, 
Who had to name Cophetua, 

As poets they did faine: 
From natures lawes he did decline, 5 

For sure he was not of my mind, 
He cared not for women-kinde, 

But did them all disdaine. 
Bat, marke, what hapned on a day, 
As he out of his window lay, 10 

He saw a beggar all in gray, 

The which did cause his paine. 

The blinded boy, that shootes so trim, 

From heaven downe did hie ; 
He drew a dart and shot at him, 15 

In place where he did lye : 

8 See Mere^ Yl^ Treas. fol. 288. Ärtt of Eng. Poes. 1689, pp. 61, lU, 
143, 169. 
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^Which Boone did pierse lijm to the qiiickej 

i.tid when he feit the arrow pricke, 
'^ Wh ich in hk tender heart did sticke, 

He looketh aa he would dje. 
Wlmt Buddeu Chance is this^ quoth he^ 
That I to love must subject he, 
Which never thereto would agree, 
But still did itdcfie? 



20 



Then from the window he did come, 

And laid him on his bed. 
A thousand heapeB of care did mnne 

Within hi3 troubled head: 
For now he meanes to qrave her löve, 
And nöw he seekea which way to proove 
How he his fancie might remoovej 

And not tbis beggar wed* 
But Cupid had him so in enare, 
That tliia poor begger must prepate 
A ealre to eure him of bis care, 

Or eis he would be dead^ 

And, HB he muslng thns did lye, 

He thought for to de via e 
How he might have her Company e, 

That so did 'maise bis ejes. 
In thee, quoth he, doth rest mj life; 
For Burely thou shalt be my wife, 
Or eise thia band with bloody knifc 

The Grods shall snre suffice. 
Then from hia bed be soon aroae, 
And to bis pallaee gate he goea \ 
Füll ilttle then this begger knowes 

Wben ahe the king espies, 

The goda preserve your majesty, 
The bcggers all gan cry i 



25 



30 



36 
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Vouchsafe to give your charity 

Our childrens food to buy. 
The king to them his pursse did cast, 
And they to part it made great haste ; 
This silly woman was the last 55 

That after them did hye. 
The king he cal'd her back againe, 
And unto her he gave his chaine ; 
And Said , With us you shal remaine 

Till such time as we dye : 60 

For thou, quoth he, shalt be my wife, 

And honoured for my queene ; 
With thee I meane to lead my life, 

As shortly shall be seene : 
Our wedding shall appointed be, 65 

And every thing in its degree : 
Come on , quoth he , and follow me, 

Thou shalt go shift thee cleane. 
What is thy name, faire maid? quoth he. 
Penelophon*, king, quoth she: 70 

With that she made a lowe courts^y; 

A trim one as I weene. 

Thus band in band along they walke 

ünto the king*s pallkce : 
The king with courteous comly talke 75 

This begger doth imbrace : 
The begger blusheth scarlet red, 
And straight ägaine as pale as lead, 
But not a word at all she said, 

She was in such amaze. 80 

* Shakspeare (who alindes to this ballad in bis Love*s Lahour Lost, act iv. 
■c. 1,) gives the Beggar's name Zenehphon, according to all the old editions: 
bat this seems to be a corraption; for Pendopfion, in the text, sonnds more 
like the name of a woman. The story of the King and the Beggar is also 
alladed to in King Rieh. U. act v. sc. 8. 
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At last she spake with trembling voyce, 
And Said, king, I doe rejoyce 
That you wil take me for your choyce, 
And my degree's so base. 

And when tlie wedding day was come, 85 

The king commanded strait 
The noblemen both all and some 

üpon the queene to wait. 
And she behaved herseif that day, 
As if she had never walkt the way ; 90 

She had forgot her gowne of gray , 

Which she did weare of late. 
The proverbe old is come to passe, 
The priest, when he begins his masse, 
Forgets that ever clerke he was, 95 

He knowth not his estate. 

Hers you may read , Cophetua, 

Though long time fancie-fed, 
Compelled by the blinded boy 

The begger for to wed : 100 

He that did lovers lookes disdaine, 
To do the same was glad and faine, 
Or eise he would himselfe have slaine, 

In storie , as we read. 
Disdaine no whit, lady deere, 105 

But pitty now thy servant beere, 
Least that it hap to thee this yeare, 

As to that king it did. 

And thus they led a quiet life 

Döring their princely raine ; 110 

And in a tombe were buried both, 

As writers sheweth plaine. 

Ver. 90, t . e. tramped the streets. Y. 105, Here the poet addreuea Idn^ 
>lf to his xnistress. V. 112, sheweth was anciently the plnr. 
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The lords they tooke it grievously, 

The ladies tooke it heavily, 

The commons cryed piteously,- li5 

Theur death to them was pame, 
Their fame did sound so passingly, 
That it did pierce the starry sky, 
And throughout all the world did flye 

To every princes realme^. 120 

B An ingenious Mend thinks the two last stanzas shoold change place. 



vn. 

%aU tim äXö Cloalt about W^tt, 

Is supposed to have been originally a Scottish bailad. 
The reader here has an ancient copy in the finglish idiom, 
with an additional stanza (the 2d) never before printed. This 
curiosity is preserved in the Editor's folio MS. but not with- 
out comiptions, which are here removed by the assistance 
of the Scottish edit. Shakspeare in his Othello , act ii. has 
quoted one stanza, with some variations, which are here 
adopted: the old MS. readings are however given in the 
margin. 



This winters weather itt waxeth cold, 

And frost doth freese on every hill, 
And Boreas blowes his blasts soe bold, 

That all our cattell are like to spül; 
Bell my wife, who loves no strife, 5 

She sayd unto me quietlie, 
ßise up, and save cow Crumbockes life, 

Man, put thine old cloake about thee. 

Hb. 

Bell, why dost thou flyte *and scome?' 
Thou kenst my cloak is very thin : 10 
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It iß so bare and overwome 

A cricke he thereon cannot renn : 
Then He noe longer borrowe nor lend, 

*For once Ile new appareld bee, 
To-morrow Ile to towne and spend/ 15 

For Ile have a new cloake about mee. 



Cow Crumbocke is a very good cowe, 

She has been alwayes true to tlie payle, 
Shee has helpt us to butter and cheese , I trow, 

And other things she will not fayle; 20 

I wold be loth to see her pine, 

Good husband, councell take of mee, 
It is not for us to go soe fine, 

Then take thine old cloake about thee 

He. 

My cloake it was a very good cloake, 25 

Itt hath been alwayes true to the weare, 
But now it is not worth a groat; 

I have had it four and forty yeare : 
Sometime itt was of cloth in graine, 

'Tis now but a sigh clout as you may see, 30 

It will neither hold out winde nor raine ; 

111 have a new cloake about mee. 



It is four and fortye yeeres agoe 

Since the one of us the other did ken. 
And we have had betwixt us towe 

Of children either nine or ten; 
Wee have brought them up to women and men ; 

In the feare of God I trow they bee; 
And why wilt thou thyself misken? 

Man , take thine old cloake about thee. 
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He. 

Bell my wyfe, why dost thou * floate!' 

Now ig nowe, and then was then: 
Seeke now all the world througliout, 

Thou kenst not clownes from gentlemen. 
They are clad in blacke, greene, yellowe, or * gray,' 45 

Soe far above their owne degree : 
Onee in my life Ile 'doe as they,* 

For Ile have a new cloake about mee. 

She. 

King Stephen was a worthy peere, 

His breeches cost him but a crowne, 50 

He held them sixpence all too deere ; 

Therefore he calld the taylor Lowne. 
He was a wight of high renowne, 

And thouse but of a low degree: 
Itt's pride that putts the countrye downe, 55 

Then take thine old cloake about thee. 

He. 

*Bell my wife she loves not strife, 

Yet she will lead me if she can ; 
And oft, to live a quiet life, 

I am foreed to yield, though Ime good-man ; ' 60 

Itt's not for a man with a woman to threape, 

Unlesse he first give oer the plea: 
As wee began wee now mun leave, 

And Ile take mine old cloake about mee. 

Ver. 49, King Harry . . . a very good king. MS. Y. 50, I trow his hoM 
cost but. MS. V. 51, He thought them 12 d. to deere. MS. V. 52, 

clowne. MS. Y. 53, He was king and wore the crowne. MS. 
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VIII. 

tMiMßj WiiUcfyiy ZSäiMxu 

If is from the foUowing stanzas that Shakspeare has taken 
his song of the Willow^ in his Othello^ act iv. sc. 3, though 
somewhat varied and applied by him to a female character. 
He makes Desdemona introduce it in this pathetic and afifect- 
ing manner, 

'^ My xnother had a maid caird Barbara: 
She was in love ; and he she lovM proy'd mad, 
And dld forsake her. She had a song of — Willow. 
An old thing Hwas , bat it expressed her fortnne ; 
And she dyed singing it."— Ed. 1793, vol. xv., p. 613. 

This is given from a black-letter copy in the Pepys Col- 
lection, thus entitled, "^ Lovers Complaint, heing for sahen of 
his Love. To a pleasant tune." 



A pooRE soule sat sighing under a sicamore tree ; 

willow, willow, willow! 
With his hand on his bosora, his head on his knee; 

willow, willow, wilJow! 

willow, willow, willow! 5 

Sing, the greene willow shall be my garlknd. 

He sigh'd in his singing, and after each grone, 

Come willow , &c. 
I am dead to all pleasure , my true-love is gone ; 

willow, &c. 10 

Sing, the greene willow, &c. 

My love she is tumed \ untrue she doth prove : 

willow, &c. 
She renders me nothing but hate for my love. 

willow, &c. "^^ 

Sing, the greene willow, &c. 
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pitty me (cried he) ye lovers, each one; 

willow, &c. 
Her heart'fl hard as marble; she rues not my mone. 

willow, &c. 20 

Sing, the greene willow shall be my garlknd. 

The cold streams ran by him, bis eyes wept apace; 

willow, &c. 
The Salt tears feil from bim, which drowned bis face: 

willow, &c. 25 

Sing, the greene willow, &c. 

The mute birds säte by him, made tarne by his mones: 

willow, &c. 
The Salt tears feil from him , which softened the stones. 

willow, &c. 30 

Sing, the greene willow, &c. 

Let nobody blame me , her scornes I do prove ; 

willow, &c. 
She was borne to be faire; I, to die for her love. 

willow, &c. 35 

Sing, the greene willow, &c. 

that beauty should harbour a heart that's so hard ! 

Sing willow, &c. 
My true love rejecting without all regard. 

willow, &c. 40 

Sing, the greene willow, &c. 

Let love no more boast him in palace , or bower ; 

willow, &c. 
For women are trothles, and flöte in an houre. 

willow, &c. 46 

Sing, the greene willow, &c. 

Bat what helps complaining? In vaine I complaine: 
willow, &c. 
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I must paüently emffer her scome and disdaine. 

willowe, &c. 50 

Sing, the greene willow shall be my garlknd. 

Come, all you forsaken, and sit down by me/ 

willow, &c. 
He that 'plaines of bis false love, mine*s falser than she. 

willow, &c. 55 

Sing, the greene willow, &c. 

The willow wreath weare I, since my love did fleet; 

willow, &c. 
A Garland for lovers forsaken most meete. 

willow, &c. 
Sing, the greene willow shall be my garlknd! 
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Lowe lay'd by my sorrow , begot by disdaine ; 

Tdllow, willow, willow! 
Against her too cruell, still still I complaine, 

willow, willow, willow! 

willow, willow, willow! 5 

Sing, the greene willow shall be my garlknd! 

O love too injurious, to wound my poore heart! 

willow, &c. 
To BuiFer the triumph, and joy in my smart: 

willow, &c. 10 

Sing, the greene willow, &c. 

O willow, willow, willow! the willow garlknd, 

willow, &c. 
A sign of her falsenesse before me doth stand : 

willow, &c. 15 

Sing, the greene willow, &c. 
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As here it doth bid to despair and to dye^ 

willow, &c. 
So hang it, friends, ore me in grave where I Ije: 

willow, &c. 20 

Sing, the greene willow ahall be my garlknd. 

In grave where I rest mee, hang this to the view, 

willow, &c. 
Of all that doe knowe her, to blaze her untrue. 

willow, &c. 25 

Sing, the greene willow, &c. 

With these words engraven, as epitaph meet, 

willow, &c. 
" Here lyes one , drank poyson for potion most sweet." 

willow, &c. 30 

Sing, the greene willow, &c. 

Though she thus unkindly hath scomed my love, 

willow, &c. 
And carelesly smiles at the sorrowes I prove; 

willow, &c. 35 

Sing, the greene willow, &c. 

I cannot against her unkindly exclaim, 

willow, &c. 
Cause once well I loved her, and honoured her name: 

willow, &c. 40 

Sing, the greene willow, Ä.e. 

The name of her sounded ao sweete in mme eare, 

willow, &c. 
It rays*d my heart lightly , the name of my deare ; 

willow, &c. 
Sing, the greene willow, &c. 



As then *twas my comfort, it now is my griei 
willow, &c. 
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It now brings me angnish, then brought me reliefe. 

willow, &c. 50 

Sing, the greene willow shall be my garlknd! 

Farewell, faire fafse hearted: plaints end with my breath! 

willow, willow, willow! 
Thou dost loath me, I love thee, though cause of my death. 

willow, willow, willow! 55 

willow, willow, willow! 
Sing, the greene willow shall be my garlknd. 



IX. 

€)ir lancelot Du lalte* 

This ballad is quoted in Shakspeare's Second Part of 
Henry IV, act ii. sc. 4. The subject of it is tiaken from the 
ancient romance of King Arthur^ (commonly called Morie ' 
Arthur,) being a poetical translation of chap. cviii. cix. ex. in 
Part Ist, as they stand in ed. 1634, 4to. In the older editions 
the chapters are dijfferently numbered. This song is given 
from a printed copy, corrected in part by a fragment in the 
editor's folio MS. 

In the same Play of 2 Henry /F., Süence hums a scrap 
of one of the old ballads of ßobin Hood. It is taken 
from the following stanza of Rohin Hood and the Pindar of 
Wakefield. 

All this beheard three wighty yeomen, 

^Twas Bobin Hood , Scarlet , and John: 
With that they eapyd the JoUy Pindkr 
As he säte under a thome. 

That ballad may be found on every stall, and therefore 
is not here reprinted. 

When Arthur first in court began. 

And was approved king, 
By force of armes great victoryes wanne, 

And conquest home did brin^. 
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Then into England straight he came 5 

With fifty good and able 
Enights, that resorted unto him, 

And wete of his round table: 

And he had justs and tnmaments, 

Wherto were many prest, 10 

Wherein some knights did then excell 

And far Burmoont the rest. 

But one Sir Lancelot du Lake, 

Who was approved well, 
He for his deeds and feates of armes, 15 

All others-did excell. 

When he had rested bim a while 

In play, and game, and sportt. 
He Said he wold goe prove bimselfe 

Li some adventurous sort. 20 

He armed rode in forrest wide, 

And met a damsell faire, 
Who told him of adventures great, 

Whereto he gave good eare. 

Such wold I find, quoth Lancelott: 25 

For that cause came I hither. 
Thou seemst, quoth she, a knight füll good. 

And I will bring thee thither. 

Wheras a mighty knight doth dwell, 

That now is of great f ame : 30 

Therfore teil me what wight thou art. 

And what may be thy name. 

"My name is Lancelot du Lake." 
Quoth she, it likes me than: 

Ver. 18, to sportt. MS. Y. 29, ißhere is often used by oor old writen 

for whereaa : here it is just the contrary. 
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Here dwelles a knight who never was 35 

Yet matcht with any man: 

Who has in prison threescore knights 
And four, that he did wound; 
• Knights of king Arthurs court they be, 

And of his table round. 40 

She brought him to a river side, 

And also to a tree, 
Whereon a copper bason hung, 

And many shields to see. 

He Struck soe hard, the bason broke; 45 

And Tarqum soon he spyed : 
Who drove a horse before hun fast, 

Whereon a knight lay tyed. 

Sir knight, then sayd Sir Lancelött, 

Bring me that horse-load hither, 50 

And lay him downe, and let him rest; 

Weel tiy our force together: 

For, as I understand, thou hast, 

Soe far as thou art able, 
Done great despite and shame unto 55 

The knights of the Round Table. 

If thou be of the Table Round, 

Quoth Tarquin speedilye, 
Both thee and all thy fellowship 

I utterly defye. 60 

That*s üver much, quoth Lancelött tho, 

Defend thee by and by. 
They sett thcir speares unto their steeds, 

And eaeh att other flye. 
JP»cy. I. 19 
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They coucht their speares, (their horses ran, 65 

As though there had been thnnder) 
And stracke them each immidst their shields, 

Wherewith they broke in sunder. 

Their horsses backes brake under them, 
The knights were both astound : 70 

To avoyd their horsses they made haste 
And light upon the ground. 

They tooke them to their shields fiill fast, 

Their swords they drew out than, 
With mighty strokes most eagerlye 75 

Each at the other ran. 

They wounded were , and bled füll sorej 

For both for breath did stand, 
And leaning on their swordes awhile, 

Quoth Tarquine , Hold thy hand, 80 

And teil to me what I shall aske. 

Say on , quoth Lancelot tho. 
Thou art, quoth Tarquine, the best knight 

That ever I did know ; 

And like a knight, that I did hate: 85 

Soe that thou be not hee, 
I will deliver all the rest. 

And eke accord with thee. 

That is well sayd, quoth Lancelott; 

But sith it must be soe, 90 

What knight is that thou batest thus? 

I pray thee to me show. 

His name is Lanc^lot du Lake, 

He slew my brother deere ; 
Hinn I suspect of all the rest: 95 

I would I had him here. 
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Thy wisti thou hast, but yet unknowne, 

I am Lancelot du Lake, 
Now knight of Arthurs Table Bound; 

King Hauds son of Schuwake ; 100 

And I desire thee do thy worst. 

Ho, ho, quoth Tarquin tho, 
One of US two shall end our lives 

Before that we do go. 

If thou be Lancelot du Lake, 105 

Then welcome shalt thou bee; 
Wherfore see thou thyself defend, 

For now defye I thee. 

They buckled then together so, 

Like unto wild boares rashing i, 110 

And with their swords and shields they ran 

At one another slashing: 

The ground besprinkled was with blood : 

Tarquin began to yield; 
For he gave backe for wearinesse, 115 

And lowe did beare his shield, 

This soone Sir Lancelot espyde, 

He leapt upon him then. 
He pull'd him downe upon his knee, 

Aiid rushing off his heim, 120 

1 Rashing seems to be the old hunting term to eacpress the stroke made 
by the i^ild-boar with his fangs. To rase has apparently a xneaning 8oine<^ 
thiiig similar. See Mr. Steevens's Note to King Lew, act iii. so. 7, (ed. 1793, 
vol. xiv., p. 193,) where the quartos read, 

"Nor thy flerce siater 
In his anointed flesh rash boarish £<ings." 
8o in King Richard III., act iii. sc. 2, (vol. x., pp. 567, 583.) 
" He dreamt 
To night the boar had rased off his heim." 

19* 
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Forthwith he stracke his necke in two, 
And, when he had soe done, 

From prison threescore knights and four 
Delivered everye one. 



Is an attempt to paint a lover's irresolution, but so pooily 
executed, that it woold not have been admitted into this col- 
lection, if it had not been quoted in Shakspeare's Twelß 
Night, act ii. sc. 3. — It is found in a little ancient miscel- 
lany, entitled JTie Golden Garland ofPrincely Deltghts, 12mo. 
bl. let. 

In the same scene of the Twelfih Night, Sir Toby sings a 
scrap of an old bailad , which is preserved in the Pepys Col- 
lection, (vol. i. pp. 33. 496,) but as it is not only a poor doli 
Performance, but also very long, it will be sufficient here to 
give the first stanza : 

THE BALLAD OF CONSTANT SDSAKKA. 

There dwelt a man in Babylon 

Of reputation great by fame ; 

He took to wife a faire womkn, 

Susanna ehe was callde by nanie : 
A woman fair and vertaous : 

Lady, lady: 
Why should we not of her learn thus 
To livegodly? 

If this song of Corydon, &c. has not more merit, it is at 
least an evil of less magnitude. 



Fabbwell , dear love ; since thou wilt needs be gone, 
Mine eyes do shew, my life is almost done. 
Nay I will never die, so long as I can spie 
There be many mo , though that she doe goe, 
There be many mo, I fear not: 
Why then let her goe, I care not." 
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Parewell, farewell; since this I find is true, 
I will not spend more time in wooing you : 
But I will seek elsewhere , if I may find love there : 
Shall I bid her goe? what and if I doe? 10 

Shall I bid her goe and spare not? 
no, no, no, I dare not. 

Ten thousand times farewell; — yet stay a while: — 
Sweet, kisB me once; sweet kisses time beguile: 
I have no power to move. Hownow am I in love? 15 

Wilt thou needs be gone? Go then, all is one. 
Wilt thou needs be gone? Oh, hie thee! 
Nay stay, and do no more deny me. 

Once more adieu, I see loath to depart 
Bids oft adieu to her, that holds my heart. 20 

But seeing I must lose thy love , which I did choose, 
Goe thy way for me, since that may not be. 
Goe thy ways for me. But whither? 
Goe, oh, but where I may come thither. 

What shall I doe? my love is now departed. 25 

She is as fair, as she is cruel-hearted. 
She would not be intreated^ with prayers oft repeated, 
If Bh<? come no more, shall 1 die therefore? 
If she come no morej what care I? 
Faith, lether goe ^ orcome, or tarry. 30 



XL 

In the Liß of Pope ShUu^ V., ti-anslated from the Italian 

'6l*eg. Leti, by the Rev. Mr. Farneworth, folio, isare- 

^ble pa^sage to *'"" ^^n«^ij,g Effect: 

^ was reporl that Drake had taken and 

li ^. Do\ aniola, and carried off an 

^MB|tt »ame in a private letter to 

^ 1 
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Paul Secchi , a very considerable merchant in the city , who 
had large concems in those parts, which he had insnred. 
lipon receiying this news, he sent for the insurer, Sampson 
Ceneda, a Jew, and acquainted him with it. The Jew. 
whose interest it was to have such a report thonght false, 
gave many reasons why it could not possibly be true, and at 
last worked himself into such a passion, that he said, I'U lay 
you a pound of my flesh it is a lye. Secchi, who was of a 
fiery hot temper, replied, TU lay you a thonsand crowns 
against a pound of your flesh that it is true. The Jew ac- 
cepted the wager, and articles were immediately executed 
betwixt them, That if Secchi won, he should himself cut the 
flesh with a sharp knife from whatever part of the Jew's 
body he pleased. The truth of the account was soon con- 
flrmed; and the Jew was almost distracted, when he was in- 
formed that Secchi had solemnly swom he would compel 
him to an exact Performance of his contract. A report of 
this transaction was brought to the Pope, who sent for the 
parties, and being informed of the whole aflair, said, When 
eontracts are made, it is but just they should be fulfiUed, as 
this shall: take a knife therefore, Secchi, and cut a pound 
of flesh from any part you please of the Jew*s body. We 
advise you, however, to be very careful; for if you cut but 
a scruple more or less than your due, you shall certainly be 
hanged." 

The editor of that book is of opinion , that the scene be- 
tween Shylock and Antonio in the Merchant of Venice ^ is 
taken from this incident. But Mr. Warton , in his ingenious 
Observations on the Faerie Queen, vol. i. p. 128, has referred it 
to the foUowing ballad. Mr. Warton thinks this bailad was 
written before Shakspeare's play, as being not so circum- 
stantial, and having more of the nakedness of an original. 
Besides, it di£PSers from the play in many circumstances, 
which a mere copyist, such as we may suppose the ballad- 
maker to be, would hardly have given himself the trouble to 
alter. Indeed he expressly informs us,^that he had his stoiy 
from the Italian writers. See the Connoisseur^ vol. i. no. 16. 
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After aJlj one would be gl ad to küow wbat authoriiy 
Leu had for the foregoing fact j or at leaat for connecting it 
with tke taking of St, Domingo by Drake; for this eipedi- 
tion did DOt kappen tili 1585 , and it m very certain tkat a 
play of the Jewe^ " repreeeutiiig the greedinesse of worldly 
cbusera, and bloody minds of usurers," had becDt exbibited 
at the play-bouße, caUed 77i€ BuU^ iDefare the year 1579, 
bemg mentioned in Stepk. Go&boh'h Sdioole of Ähuse\ which 
was print^d in that year. 

As for ShakBpeare'ß Merchant of Vmice^ the ear liest edi- 
tion known of it is in qaarto , 1600 \ thougb it had been es- 
hibited before the year 1598j being mentioned, together mth 
elevea other of bis playa, in Meresa Wits Tremury^ &c. 1508- 
12mo. foL 282. See Malone^s Sbakspeare, 

The foUowing is printed from an ancient black*Ietter 
copy in tke Pepya Collection^^ entitled, "a new Song, 
aliewing the cnieltie of GeehutuS| a Jbwe, who lending to 
a merchant an kundred crowns, would have a pound of bis 
fleshe , becauae he could not pay bim at the timc appouited* 
To tke tune of Black tmd YeUow.** 



THE FIRST PART. 

hl Yenice towne not long agoe 

A cruel Jew did dwell, 
Wkich lived all on usurie, 

As Italian wxiters teil. 

Gernutns called wae tke Jew, 

Wkich never thougkt to dye, 
Nor e?CT yet did any good 

To tbem in streets tkat Ue. 

Hia life was like a barrow hogge, 

Tbat livetk many a day, 
Yet ncver onee dotk atjy good, 

Until men will him slay. 
> Warton, tibi «upra« ^ ConapiirBä wiit tte Ätbaiole coi^y* 
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Or like a filthy heap of dang, 

That lieth in a whoard; 
Which never can do any good, 15 

Till it be spread abroad. 

So fares it with the osurer, 

He cannot sleep in rest, 
For feare the thiefe will him pursue 

To placke him from bis nest. 20 

His beart doth tbinke on many a wile, 

How to deceive the poore ; 
His moath is almost fiü of mucke, 

Yet Btill be gapes for more. 

His wife mast lend a Shilling, 25 

For every weeke a penny, 
Yet bring a pledge, that is doable wortb, 

If that you will have any. 

And see, likewise, yoa keepe yoar day, 
Or eise you loose it all: 30 

Tbis was the living of the wife, 
Her cow she did it call. 

Witbin that citie dwelt that time 

A marchant of great fame, 
Which being distressed in his need, 35 

ünto Gemutus came : 

Desiring bim to stand his friend 

For twelve month and a day, 
To lend to bim an hundred crownes : 

And be for it would pay 40 

Ver. 32, her cow, &c. seems to have snggested to Shakspeare Shylock^s 
argament for nsory taken from Jacob^s management of Laban*s sheep, aet L 
to which Antonio replies, 

''Was this inserted to make interest good? 
Or are yoor gold and silver eves and rams? 
Sf^fiock. I cannot teil, I make it hreed asfast," 
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' Whatsoever he would demand of him, 
r And pledgea he ahouM have. 
1^ Nq, (quotb the Jew with fleanng lookea) 
Sir, aske what you will have. 


m 


Ko penny for the loane of it 

For one year you shall pay \ 
You may doe me as good a tume, 
\ Before my dyiug day. 


45 1 


But we will have a merry jeast, 

For to he talked long: 
You ahall make me a bond, quoth he, 

That shall be large aüd atrong; 


50 1 


^ And this shall be the forfey ture ; 
i Of your owne fleshe a pound, 

If you agree , make you the hond, 
And bere ia a bundred crownea. 

With right good will! tbe marcbant flays: 
And so the bood was made. 
1 When tweire month and a day drew on 
^ That backe it ahould be paydj 


55 1 


.H 


1 The marchants shipa were all at sea^ 
And money came not in^ 
Whieh way to take, or what to doe 
^K To tbinke be doth begin : 


J 


" And to Gemutus atrait be comes 
With cap and bended knee, 
And sayde to him, Of curteßie 
I pray you beare witb mee. 


65 1 


My day is come, and I have not 

The money for to pay: 
And little good the forfeyture 
^m WUl doe you, I dare aay, 


70 1 
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With all my heart, Gremutos sayd, 

Commaund it to yoiir minde : 
In thinges of bigger waight then this 75 

You shall me ready finde. 

He goes his way; the day once past 

Gemutos doth not slacke 
To get a sergiant presenüy; 

Ajad clapt him on the backe: 80 

And layd him into prison strong, 

And sued his bond withall; 
And when the judgement day was come, 

For judgement he did call. 

The marchants friends came thither fast, 85 

With many a weeping eye, 
For other means they could not find, 

But he that day must dye. 



THB SECOND PART. 

^' Of the Jews cmeltie : setting foorth the mercifulnesse of the Judge to- 
warda the Marchant. To the tune of Blocke and YeUow." 

SoMB o£Pered for his handred crownes 

Five hundred for to pay: 
And some a thousand, two or Üiree, 

Yet still he did denay. 

And at the last ten thousand crownes 5 

They oflfered, him to save. 
Gemutus sayd, I will no gold, 

My forfeite I will have. 

A pound of fleshe is my demand, 

And that shall be my hire. 10 

Then sayd the judge, Yet, good my friend, 

Let me of you desire 
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To take the flesh from such a place, 

As yet you let him live: 
Do so , and lo ! an hundred crownes 15 

To thee here will I give. 

No : no : quoth he , no : judgment here : 

For this it shall be tride, 
For I will have my pound of fleshc 

From ander his right side. 20 

It grieved all the companie 

His crueltie to see, 
For neither friend nor foe could helpe 

But he m*ust spoyled bee. 

The bloudie Jew now ready is 25 

With whetted blade in handi, 
To spoyle the bloud of innocent, 

By forfeit of his bond. 

And as he was aboat to strike 

In him the deadly blow: 30 

Stay (quoth the judge) thy crueltie ; 

I Charge thee to do so. 

Sith needs thou wilt thy forfeit have, 

Which is of flesh a pound: 
See that thou shed no drop of bloud, 35 

Nor yet the man confound. 

For if thou doe , like murderer, 

Thou here shalt hanged be: 
Likewise of flesh see that thou cut 

No more than longes to thee : 40 

1 The passage in Shakspeare bears so strong a reaemblance to this, as to 
rcnderit probable that the one soggested the other. See act iy. sc. 2. 
JSass. "Why doest thou whet thy knife so eamestly?^* &;c. 
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Fofc if i^kom take eidier more or lene 

To die Tmhie o€ a mite^ 
Tkoa fbah be hanged preaendy, 

Ai ia botii Uw and ii^it. 

G ^muiu s now wart firandcke mad^ 45 

And wcftes not wiiat to saj; 
Quoth he at last, Ten thoosand crownes, 

I will diat he shaU paj; 

And so I grannt to set him free. 

The jadge doth answere make; 50 

Yon »hall not hare a pennj given; 

Your forfeytare now take. 

At the last he doth demaund 

Bat for to have his owne. 
No , qnoth the jadge , doe as jon list, 55 

Thy judgement shall be showne. 

Either take your poiind of flesh, quoth he, 

Or cancell me your bond. 
crnell judge, then quoth the Jew, 

That doth against me stand ! 60 

And 80 with griping grieved mind 

He biddeth them fare-well. 
*Then* all the people prays'd the Lord, 

That ever this heard teil. 

Good people, that doe heare this song, 65 

For traeth I dare well say, 
That many a wretch as ill as hee 

Doth live now at this day; 

That seeketh nothing but the spoyle 
Of many a wealthey man, 70 

y. Mf gr^, Aahmol. copy. 
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And for to trap the uinocent 
Deviseth what they can, 

From whome tlie Lord delirer me, 

And every Christian too, 
And a^nd to them like sentenee eke 

That measeth so to do. 



75 



I 

I 

I 



*^* Since the first edition of this book was prmted , the 
Bditor hath had reasou to beUeve, that botb Sbakapeare 
and the author of thia balJad, are indebted for their story 
of the Jew (however they came by it) to an Italian Hovel, 
which was firat printed at Milan in the year 1554, in a book 
entitled, IL Pecorone^ nei quäle si conlengona Cinquanta Novelle 
antichei^c, republiahed at Florence about the year 1748 
or 9. — The author was Ser. Giovaani Fiorentino^ who wrote 
in 1378; tbirty yeara after the time in whicU the scene of 
Boccace's Decameron ia laid- (Vide Mannt , Istaria äel De- 
camerone dt Giov. Bqücüc. 4to, Fior. 1744) 

That Sbakspeare had bis plot from the Novel itaelf, ie 
evident from bis having some incidents from it which are 
not found in the bailad: and I think it will also be found 
that be borrowed from the ballad some hints that were not 
fluggeatcd by the Norel. (See above, pt. ii. ver, 25^ &c., 
wbero instead of that splrited description of the wketted bladet 
&,Q.j the prose narratiTe coldly says, *^Tbe Jew had pre- 
pared a razor/' &c. 8ee also some otber passages in tbe 
same piece.) Tiiis bowever is spoken witb diÜidence, ae I 
have at present before me only the abridgment of the Novel 
which Mr. Johnson has given us at the end of bis Com- 
mentaiy on Shakspeare's play. The translation of the Italian 
story at Jarge, is not easy to be tnet witb, having I belleve 
never been pnblisbed , though it was printed some yeari ago 
with this title, — ** The Novel, from wbicb the Mertthant of 
Venice writteu by Shakespeare is taken, translated from the 
ItaUan, To which ia added, a TranalatiQti ^i ^15.q-h^ ^ 
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the Decamerone of Boccaccio. London, Prmted for IL Cooper, 
1755," 8vo. 

xn. 

This beantiful sonnet is qnoted in the Merry Wioes of 
Windsorj act iii. sc. 1, and is ascribed (together with ike 
Reply) to Shakspeare himself by all the modern editois of 
bis smaller poems. A copy of this Madrigal, eontainiiig 
only four stanzas (the 4th and 6th being wanting) aceom- 
panied with the first of the answer, being printed in Tke 
Passionate PUgrime, and Sonnets to gtmdry Notes of Musicke^ 
by Mr. William Shakespeare. Lond. printed for W. Jaggard, 
1599. Thus was this sonnet, &c. pablished as Shakspeare's 
in bis life-time. 

And yet there is good reason to believe that (not Shak- 
speare, but) Christopher Marlow wrote the song, and Sir 
Walter Raleigh the NympKs Reply, For so we are positively 
assured by Isaac Walton, a writer of some credit, who has 
inserted them both in bis Compleat Angler^ j under the 
character of "that smooth song, which was made by Kit. 
Marlow, now at least fifty years ago; and ... an Answer to 
it, which was made by Sir Walter Raleigh in bis younger 
days. . . . Old-fashioned poetry, but choicely good." It dso 
passed for Marlow's in the opinion of bis contemporaries; 
for in the old Poetical Miscellany, entitled Englancts HeHcon^ 
it is printed, with the name of Chr. Marlow snbjoined to it: 
and the Reply is subscribed Ignoto, which is known to have 
been a Signatare of Sir Walter Raleigh. With the same 
signature Ignoto, in that CoUection, is an Imitation of Mar- 
low's, beginning thus^ 

^' Come live with me , and be mj dear, 
And we will revel all the year, 
In plains and groyes ," &c. 

Upon the whole, I am inclined to attribute them to Mar- 
1 First printed in the jear 1668, bat probably written some time beftve. 
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I 



low and Raleigli , notwithatandjiig the authority of Shak- 
speare's Book of Sonnetß. For it ie well kiiown , that us he 
took no care of hig own compoBitiona , so was he utterlj re- 
gardJeas of what epunous thingB were fathcred upon him. 
Sir John OldeasHe^ the London Fro^gal^ and the YorksMre 
Traged^y were prfntfid with hie name at füll length in the 
title-pages while he was living, which yet were afterwards 
rejected by his fixat editorsj Heminge and CondeU, who were 
hie intimate :&ieada, (as he uneDtione both in his will,) and 
therefore no douht had good authority for aetting them aside^- 
The foUowing Bonuet appeare to ha\e been (as it dfi- 
serv^ed) a great favoui'ite with our earlier poeta : for hesidea 
the imitatiüD above mentioned, another is to be found among 

I Donners Poems, entitled The Brnt^ heginDing thus, 
^^Come Hvo with mo, and be 1R7 love^ 
And WS will Bomo new plea«uraa pr^ve 
Of golden sanda j" fite, 
Ä6 for Clir. MarloWj who waa in high repute for his 
dramatic writings, he lost his life by a st«b received in a 
hrothelj before the year 1593, See A. Wood, i. 138, 
9 



Comb life with me j and be my love, 
And we wil all the pleasurea prove 
That hils and yaUIes, dale and field. 
And all the oraggy moimtaina yield- 

There will we eit upon the arocks^ 
And &ee the shepherds feed their flock 9j 
By shallow rivers , to whose falls 
Helodiona birds aing madrigals. 

There will I make theo beds of roeea 
With a thousand fragrant po&ieSj 



10 



hath r«Jäctüd the «tanzaA In qüestiöu from tbe other SounoU, &c. of Shäk- 
ap&at&f in Ms corroct edition. of Tki PnaBtomate Püignm, &c. &a^b\%%V^X.- 
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A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Imbrodered all with leaves of mirtie; 

A gown made of the finest wool, 

Which firom our pretty lambs we pull ; 

Slippers lin'd choicely for the cold, 15 

With buckles of tiie purest gold; 

A belt of straw, and ivie bnds, 

With coral clasps, and amber studs: 

And if these pleasures may thee move) 

Then live with me, and be my love. 20 

The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May moruing: 
If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me, and be my love. 



THE NYMPH'S REPLY. 

Ip that, the World and Love were young, 
And truth in every shepherd's toung, 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with Öiee, and be thy love. 

But time drives flocks from field to fold, 5 

When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold, 
And Philomel becometh dumb, 
And all complain of cares to come. 

The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 

To wayward winter reckoning yield : ' lÖ 

A honey tongue , a heart of gall, 

Ib fancies spring, but sorrows fall. 

Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses, 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies, 
Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten, 1^ 

In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 
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Thy belt of straw, and ivie buds, 

Thj coral clasps , and amber studs ; 

All these in me no means can move 

To come to thee, and be thy love. 20 

Bat could youth last, and love still breed, 
Had joyes no date, nor age no need; 
Then those delights my mind might move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 



xin. 

Thb reader has here an ancient ballad on the same sub- 
ject as the play ofIHtus AndronicuSy and it is probable that 
the one was borrowed from the other: but which of them 
was the original, it is not easy to decide. And yet, if the 
argument offered above in p. 182, for the priority of the 
baiad of the Jew of Venice may be admitted, somewhat of 
the same kind may be urged here; for this ballad differs 
i from the plaj in several particulars , whicli ai simple ballad- 
f writer would be \f)SE likelj to alter tbau an inventive trage- 
dian. Thus in tbe ballad is no mention of the contest for 
the emplre between tlie two brothere, the eomposing of 
which makcs tbe ungratefui treatmeut of Titus afterwards 
the niore flagrant: neither is there anj nötice taken of bis 
sacrlfieing one of Tamora*3 aons, which the tragic poethas 
assigned as the original cause of all her cmelties. In the 
play, Titua loses twenty-one of his sons in war, and kills 
another for a^sisting Bassianus to carry off Lavinia: the 
r«Äder will find it different in the ballad- In the latter she 
ibfltrothed to the Emperor^s aon: in the play to his brother. 
i tJ*-* **».^ — ^T Quiy two of hie soim fall iato the pit, and the 
'ahed, return 'ith a victorious 

^e wrongä I B the ballad all 

aod sil^ iiliha scene the 
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Emperor killß Titue, and is in retum stabbed by Titus's aur- 
viving Bon. Here Titus kills the Emperor, and afterwards 
bimself. 

Let the reader weigh these circumstances, and some 
others wherein he will find them unlike, and then pronounce 
for himself. After all , there is reason to conclude , that this 
play was rather improved by Shakspeare with a few fine 
touches of his pen, than originally writ by him; for not to 
mention that the style is less figurative than his others 
generally are, this tragedy is mentioned with disciedit in 
the Induction to Ben Jonson*s Barikolometo-fair^ in 1614, 88 
one that had then been exhibited "five and twenty or thirty 
years : " which, if we take the lowest number, throws it back 
to the year 1589, at which time Shakspeare was but 25: an 
earlier date than can be found for any other of his pieces^: 
and if it does not clear him entirely of it, shows at leastit 
was a first attempt^. 

The foUowing is given from a copy in TTie Golden Gar- 
landj entitled as above; compared with three others, two of 
them in black letter, in the Pepys CoUection, entitled The 
Lamentable and Tragical History of Titus Andronictts, See. — 
To the tune of Fortune. Printed for E. Wright. — Unluckily 
none of these have any dates. 



You noble minds, and famous martiall wights, 
That in defence of native country fights, ' 
Give eare to me, that ten yeeres fought for Rome, 
Yet reapt disgrace at my retuming home 

1 Mr. Malone thinks 1591 to be the era when our author commenced a 
writer for the stage. See, in hU Shcätspeare, the ingenious ^'atteropt to ascer* 
tain the order in which the Plays of Shakspeare were written." 

3 Since the above was written, Sbakspeare^g memory has been taXtf 
vindicated from the Charge of writing the above Play by the best critics. 
See what has been urged bySteevens and Malone, in their excellent editioiu 
of Shakspeare, &c. 
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In Rome I lived in fame fülle threeacöre yeercB, 5 

My nama beloved was of all my peerea ; 
Füll five and twenly valiant sonne s I liad, 
Wlioso forwarde vertnes in ade thejr fatber glad. 

PoT wben Rome's foes theJr warlike forcea bent^ 
Ägainit them stille my sonnea and I were sent ; 10 

Agiißflt tbe GrOtbs füll ten yeerea weary warre 
We epent, receiving many a bloudy scarre. 

Just two and twenty of my Eonnes were slaine 

Before we did re turne to Rome againei 

Of five and twenty sonnes, I brougbt but tbree 15 

Älive, the fltately towers of Rome to see. 

Wlien wars were donc, I conqueet bome did bring, 
And did present mj prisoaerB to the king, 
Tbe qiieene of G-oths, her sons, and eke a moore^ 
Wbicb did sucb murders , like wa& ncre before» 20 

The emperour did make tbie queene bis wife, 
Whicb bred in Rome debate and deadlie itrife ; 
Tbe moorei witb lier two sonnes did growe soe proudj 
Tbat none like them m Borne might bee allowd. 

The moore aoe pleas'd tbis new-made empress' eie, 25 

Tbat she consented to bim secretlye 
For to abußc ber buabands marriage bed, 
And Boe in time a blackamore sbe bred. 

Then abe, whose tboughta to murder were inclinde, 
Consented with tbe moore of bloody minde 30 

Against myseLfe , my kin , and all my friendee, 
In cruell sort to bring them to tbeir endea. 

Soe when m age I tbougbt to Uyc in peace, 

Both care and griefc began tben to increase : 

Amongst my aonnes I bad one dangbtftt bt\^5Ä.^ '^ 

Whicb joy'd, snd pl eased best my aged a\ig\A^ 
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My deare Lavinia was betrothed than 
To Cesars sonne, a young and noble mn^ 
Who in a hunting hj the emperours wife 
And her two sonnes, bereaved was of 11: 

He being slaine , was cast in cruel wise, 
Into a darksome den from light of skieb 
The cruell moore did come that way ab 
With my three sonnes, who feil into t 

The moore then fetcht the emperoor a 
For to accuse them of that morderou^ 
And when my sonnes within the den 
In wrongfuU prison they were caat a 

But nowe, behold! what woonded ty> 
The empresses two sonnes of savage 
My daughter ravished without remor 
And took away her honour, quite p* 

When they had tasted of soe sweet- 
Fearing this sweete should shortly 
They cutt her tongue, whereby sl 
How that dishonoure unto her bef ' 

Then both her hands they basely 
Whereby their wickednesse she c 
Nor with her needle on her sampli 
The bloudye workers of her direi. 

My brother Marcus foond her in 
Staining the grassie ground witi 
That trickled from her stumpes 
Noe tongue at all she had to tc^' 

But when I sawe her in that w( 
With teares of bloud I wet mii 
For my Lavinia I lamented mo' _ 
Then for my two and twenty f 



/ 
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Wlien as I sawe she could not write nor Bpeake, 
Witb grief mine aged heart began to breake ; 70 

We spred an heape of sand upon the ground^ 
Wliereby those bloudy tyrants out we found. 

For witb a ßtaffe, witb out tbe Iielpe of band, 

Sbe writt tbese wordefl upon tbe plat of saud: 

** The luitfiill sonnes of tbe proud emperfesse 75 

Are doere of this bateful wickednesse.** 

I t^rc tbe milk* white haira from off mine bead, j 

I eurst tb© houre wherein I first was bred, 

I wisbt this band, tbat foiight for countrie^s fame^ 

In cradle rockt j had first been strokea lame, 80 

The moore deligbting still in villainy 

Did say, to aett my sonn es from prisou free 

I should unto tbe king my rigbt band give, 

And tben my three imprisoned eonuea sbould live. 

Tbe moore I cau6*d to etrike it off witb speede, 85 

Wbereat I grieved not to see it bleed, 
But for my aoniies would wilüngly itnpart, 
And for thetr ransome send my bleeding heart. 

But as my Mfe did linger thus in paine, 
They sent to me my bootlesse band againe^ 90 

And therewithal tbe beadea of my tbxee aonnes, 
Which filld my dying beart witb fresber moanes. 

Tben paat relief e I upp and downe did goe, 

And witb my teares writ in tbe dust my woe : 

I shot my arrowes* towards heaven bie, 95 

And for reveuge to hell often did crye. 



■ If tbfl balla!i was wtltten b&fore ttie plsy^ I ihöcld auppoia this to b* 
only Ä mf?tapliorical o^pre&sloPt takqn from that in tho Psalms, **Ttiej fihüol; 
QTLt ih^iT arjTDWHi uyaa bitter wordB.^ Pä. tzlr. S^ 
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Tbe emprewe tfaen, thinkhig tiiat I was mad. 

lake Fönes Ae and both her fonnei were dsid, 

(She nam'd Bewenge^ and Bape and Mmder ll«j) 

To ondermine and heare whaX I wonld saj, 100 

I fed their foolish reines^ a eertaine ^Miee, 
Untill mj friendes did find a Beeret place, 
Wbere both her sonnes nnto a post were boand. 
And just rerenge in cmell sort was foond. 

I ent their throates, my danghter held the pan 106 

Betwizt her stnmpes, wherein the blond it ran: 
And then I ground their bones to powder small. 
And made a paste for pyes streight therewithalL 

Then with their fleshe I made two mighty pyes. 

And at a banquet served in statelj wise: 110 

Before the empresse set this loathsome meat; 

So of her sonnes own flesh she well did eat. 

Myselfe bereav'd my daughter then of life, 

The empresse then I slewe with bloudy knife, 

And stabb'd the emperour immediatelie, 115 

And then myself : even soe did Titos die. 

Then this revenge against the moore was fonnd, 

Aliye they sett bim hälfe into the ground, 

Whereas he stood untill such time he starv'd. 

And soe God send all murderers may be serv'd. 120 

^ i. e, enconraged them in their foolish hnmotirgi or fancies. 



XIV. 

The first stanza of this little sonnet, wbich an eminent 
critic^ justly admires for its extreme sweetness, is found in 

1 Dr. Warb, in his Shäkapeare, 



EINa I.EIR AHD HtS THEEÜ DAUaHT^ES. 
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Shakapeai'o'ß Measure for Measure^ act iv. sc- 1* Both the 
Btan^as are preserved in Beaum. and Fletclier's Blood^ Em- 
iher ^ ÄCt ¥, sc. 2. Scwel and Gildon Uave printed \t among 
Shatspeare's smaller poems, but they tiave done the eame 
by twenty otiier piecea that were never writ by tunj their 
book being a wretched beap of inaccuraciee and mistakes. 
It is not fonnd in Jaggaxd*B old edition of Shakßpcare's Pas- 
sionate Pilgrime^^ &^. 



Take, oh take tkoae Ups away, 
Tliat BQ sweetlye were fors^omej 

And thoßc eyes j the breake of day, 
Lights, that do misleade th^ morne: 

But my kisses bring againe, 

Sealei of lovCj but seal'd in vaine. 

Hide , oll hide thoae hüls of snowe, 
Which thy frozen bosom beares, 

On whose topa the pinkea that growe, 
Are of thoBe that April wears^ 

But firat set mj poor heart free, 

Bound in thoae icj ohainB by thee> 



10 



^ Kfr. MalDnOp ta hU liQprüVöd «dit. of Sh&kMpenre^i SotmetS|, &c. hnth 
eabätituted thie la&toad of Mario w^fi Madjrigalt prlated above^ for wb.lch bo 
)iHib Aflsi^ed rcAflOBSf wMch ih& runder m&y a^a la bla v^l. Xt P' MO^ 



XV. 



The reader has hero an ancient ballad on the aubjeet of 
King Learj which (aa a aensibl© female critic haa well ob- 
served^) beara so exact an analogy to the arg\unent of Shak- 
Bpeaxe's play, that hiB having oopied it could not he doubted, 
if it were certain that it was written before the trage dy. 
Kern iB found the hlnt of Lear 's madneaa, which the old 

1 Mta* LeiuiirXf Sh(üi^mr§ Ilhtstrßi^di vol. lii> p* 30i^ 
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cbronicles^ do not mention, as also the extravagant cruelty 
exercised on him hj bis daughters : in the death of Lear they 
likewise very exactly coincide. The misfortune is, that 
there is nothing to assist us in ascertaining the date of the 
bailad but what little evidence arises from within; thisthfi 
reader must weigh, and judge for himself. 

It TD&j be proper to obserre, that Shakspeare was not 
the first of our dramatic poets who fitted the story of LmB to 
the stage. His first 4to. edition is dated 1608; but three 
jears before that, had been printed a play entiüed The true 
Chronicle History of Leir and his three Daughters , Gonorül^ 
Ragan, and Cordella, as it hath been divers and sundry times 
lately acled, 1605, 4to. This is a very poor and dull Perform- 
ance, but happily excited Shakspeare to undertake the sub- 
jeet,^ which he has given with very different ineidents. It is 
remarkable, that neither the circumstances of Leir's mad- 
ness, nor his retinue of a select number of knights, nor the 
affecting deaths of Cordelia and Leir, are found in that first 
dramatic piece: in all which Shakspeare concurs with this 
baUad. 

But to foi-m a true judgment of Shakspeare's merit, the 
curious reader should cast his eye over that previous sketch: 
which he will find printed at the end of the Twenty Plays of 
Shakspeare, republished from the quarto impressions by 
George Steevens, with such elegance and exactness, as led 
US to expect that fine edition of all the works of our great 
dramatic poet, which he hath since published. 

The foUowing ballad is given from an ancient copy in 
the Golden Garland, bl. let. entitled, A lamentable Song oftke 
Death of King Leir and his three Daughters. To the tune of 
When flying Tarne. 

3 See Jeffery of Monmouth, Holingshed, &c., who relate Leir^s history 
in many respects the same as the ballad. 
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King Leir once mied in this land, 

With princely power and peace; 
And had all thüigs with hearts content, 

That might bis joys increase. 
Amongst those thmgs that nature gave, 5 

Three daughters fair had he, 
So princely seeming beautiful, 

As fairer could not be. 

So on a time it pleas'd the king 

A question thus to move, 10 

Which of bis daughters to bis grace 

Could shew the dearest love : 
For to my age you bring content, 

Quoth he, then let me hear 
Which of you three in plighted troth 15 

The kindest wrll appear. 

To whom the eldest thus began; 

Dear father, mind, quoth she, 
Before your face, to do you good, 

My blood shall render'd be: 20 

And for your sake my bleeding beart 

Shall here be cut in twain, 
Ere that I see your reverend age 

The smallest grief sustain. 

And so will I, the second said; 25 

Dear father, for your sake, 
The worst of all extremities 

m gently undertake: 
And serve your highness night and day 

With diligence and love; 30 

That sweet content and quietness 

Discomforts may remove. 

In doiog so, you glad my soul, 
The aged king reply'd; 
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But what sayst thon, my youDgest girl, 35 

How is thy loye ally'd? 
My love (quoth yoang Cordelia then) 

Which to your grace 1 owe, 
Shall be the duty of a child, 

And that is all TU show. 40 

And wilt ihou shew no more, quoth he, 

Than doth thy duty bind? 
I well perceive thy love is small, 

When as no more I find : 
Henceforth I banish thee my court, 45 

Thou art no child of mine ; 
Nor any part of this my realm 

By favour shall be thine. 

Thy eider sisters loves are more 

Than well I can demand, 50 

To whom I equally bestow 

My kingdome and my land, 
My pompal state and all my goods, 

That lovingly I may 
With those thy sisters be maintain'd 55 

Until my dying day. 

Thus flattering speeches won renown, 

By these two sisters here : 
The third had causeless banishment, 

Yet was her love more dear: 60 

For poor Cordelia patiently 

Went wandring up and down, 
ünhelp'd, impity'd, gentle maid, 

Through many an English town : 

Untill at last in famoos France 65 

She gentler fortunes found; 
Thongh poor and bare, yet she was deem'd 

The fairest on the ground : 





^^^^F m» TllBEE BAÜGHTEES. 


^20^^^ 




F WTiere wheK tiie king her virtues be^d, 


■ 




And this fair lady leeiij 


70 ^J 




1 Witli füll consent of all his court 


^^H 




He made his wife and queen. 


^^M 




Her father king Leir tiaia while 


^^M 




With his two daughters etaid; 


^^H 




Porgetful of thejr promia'd loves, 


75 ■ 




Füll SQoa the aame decaj'd; 


^M 




And living in qiieen Eagan^a court, 


^^H 




The eldest of the twain, 


■^^^1 




^^ She took from him hii ckiefest meanB, 


^HH 




^K And most of all hia train. 


80 W 




FöT whereaa twenty men were wont 


^H 




^ To wait with bended knee : 
She gave allowance but to ten, 
And after scarce to three: 


H 




Nay, one ahe thought too much for him, 


85 ^W 




So took she all away, 


■^^H 




lii liope that in her court, good king, 


^^^M 




He would no longer stay. 


^H 




Am I rewarded thus, quoth he, 


'^^1 




In givlng all I have 


90 ^H 




Untö my children, and to heg 


^^H 




For what I lately gave? 


^^H 




rU go imto my Gonorell^ 


^^^M 




My öecond child, I know, 


^1 




^^ Will be more kind and pitifiil, 


05 ^M 




^ft And will relieve my woe. 


^^H 




Füll fast he hiea then to her court; 


^^B 




Where wben ahe beard bia tnoan 


H 




Eetum'd him answer, That ehe grie^'d 


H 




That all hiß meana were gone : 


. 100 ^m 




But no way eonld relieve hh wiints j 






Yet if that he would atay 

k Ji 


^fl 
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Within her kitchen, he should have 
What Bcullions gave away. 

When he had heard, with bitter tears, 105 

He made Mb anuswer then; 
In what I did let me be made 

Example to all men. 
I will retom again, quoth he, 

Unto my Ragan's court; 110 

She will not ose me thus, I hope, 

Bat in a kinder sort. 

Where when he came, she gave command 

To drive him thence away : 
When he was well within her court 115 

(She aaid) he would not stay. 
Then back again to Gonorell 

The woeful king did hie, 
That in her kitchen he might have 

What scullion boys set by. 120 

But there of that he was deny'd, 

Which she had promis'd late : 
For once refusing, he should not 

Come after to her gate. 
Thus twixt his daughters, for relief 125 

He wandred up and down ; 
Being glad to feed on beggars food, 

That lately wore a crown. 

And calling to remembrance then 

Hit youngest daughters words, 130 

TknA laid Üie duty of a child 

Wm all that love affords: 
Bl^dttobting to repair to her, 
i he had bamsh*d so, 
llnnftiek mad; for in his mind 135 

I Ibd woimds of woe : 
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Which made him rend his milk- white locks, 

And tresses from his head, 
And all with blood bestain his cheeks, 

With age and honour spread. 140 

To hills and woods and watry founts. 

He made his hourly moan, 
Till hills and woods , and sensless things, ^ 

Did seem to sigh and groan. 

Even thuB possest with discontents, 145 

He passed o're to France, 
In hopes from fair Cordelia there, 

To find some gentler chance : 
Most virtuous dame ! which when she heard 

Of this her father's grief, 150 

As duty bound , she quickly sent 

Him comfort and relief : 

And by a train of noble peers, 

In brave and gallant sort, 
She gave in Charge he should be brought 155 

To Aganippus' court; 
Whose royal king, with noble mind 

So freely gave consent, 
To muster up his knights at arms, 

To fame and courage bent. 160 

And so to England came with speed, 

To repossesse king Leir, 
And drive his daughters from their throncs 

By his Cordelia dear: 
Where she , true-hearted noble queen, 165 

Was in the battel slain : 
Yet he good king, in his old days, 

Possest his crown again. 

But when he heard Cordelia's death, 
Who died indeed for love "^^^ 
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dead dmnke, snorting on a bulke; he caused his foUowen 
to bring him to bis palace, and there Stripping him of his 
old clothes, and attyring him after the court fashion, when 
he wakened, he and they were all ready to attend npon Mb 
excellency, and persuade him that he was some great dnke. 
The poor fellow admiring how he came there , was ser^ed in 
State all day long; after supper he saw them dance, heaid 
musicke, and all the rest of those court-like pleasnres; büt 
late at night, when he was well tipled, and again faste 
asleepe, they put on his old robes, and so conveyed him to the 
place where they first found him. Now the fellow had not 
made them so good sport the day beföre, as he did now, 
when he retumed to himself ; all the jest was to see how he 
looked upon it. In conclusion , affcer some litüe admiration, 
the poore man told his friends he had seen a vision, con- 
stanÜy believcd it, and would not otherwise be persnaded, 
and so the jest ended." — Burton's Anat of Melancholy, pt. ii. 
sec 2, memb. 4. 2d ed. 1624, fol. 

This bailad is given from a black letter copy in the 
Pepys Collection, which is entitled as above. "To the tune 
otFandboy:* 



Now as fame does report a young duke keeps a court, 

One that pleases his fancy with frolicksome sport: 

But amongst all the rest, here is one I protest, 

Which will make you to smile when you hear the true jest: 

A poor tinker he found, lying drunk on the ground, 5 

As secure in a sleep as if laid in a swound. 

The duke said to his men, William, Richard, and Ben, 
Take him home to my palace, we'll sport with him then. 
0*er a horse he was laid, and with care soon convey'd 
To the palace, altho' he was poorly arrai*d: 10 

Then they stript off his cloaths, both his shirt, shoes, and 

hose. 
And they put him to bed for to take his repose. 
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Yoatli like stinuuer brave, 

Age like Winter bare r 
Youtb ie füll of sport^ 
Ages breath is short; 

Youth iß nimble , Age is lame ; 
Youtii is bot and bold, 
Age is weak and cold; 

Yonth ifl wildj and Age is tarne. 
Age , I do abbor tbee, 
Youth, I do adore tbee^ 

, tny luve , my love is yooDg: 
Age, I do defie tbee; 
Ob aweet sbepbeard , hie tbee, 

For methinkB tbou stajat too long. 



"^11* See Malone'a Shakspeare , vol. x. p. 325^ 



I 



XVIL 

TitE foUowjDg ball ad is upon the same subject as tbe In- 
duction to Sbakspeare's Taming of tlie Shrem: wbetber it maj 
be tbougbt to bave suggested tbe hlnt to tbe dramatic poet, 
or ii not ratber of later date, tbe reader must determme. 

Tbe Btory is told of Philip the Good \ Duke of ßurgandy, 
and ia tbae related by an old Engliab writerr "The said 
dnke, at tbe marriage of Eleonora, sister to tbe king of Por- 
tugall, at Brügea in Flanders, wlilch waa Bolcmnizcd in the 
deepe of winter; when as by reason of unseasonable weather 
be could neitber hawke iior bunt, and was now tired witb 
eards, diee, &o., and aneb otber domostiek sporta, or to aee 
ladies (iauce; witb same of hiß courtiers be would iu tbe 
eveniug walke di«guised all about tbe towne. It so fortuned, 
aa be was Walking late one nigbt^ he foand a cotmtrey fellow 
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Like a right honest sonl, faith, he took off bis bowl, 45 
Till at last he began for to tumble and roul 
From bis chair to the floor, where be sleeping did snore, 
Being seven times dronker than ever before. 

Then the duke did ordain, they should strip bim amam, 
And restore him bis old leather garments again: 50 

*Twa8 a4>omt next the worst, yet perform it tbey most^ 
And tbey caxry'd bun strait, where they found bim at first; 
Then he slept all the night, as indeed well he migbt; 
But when be did waken, bis joys took their fligbt. 

For bis glory *to bim' so pleasant did seem, 55 

That he thougbt it to be but a meer golden dream; 

Till at length he was brought to the duke, where be songht 

For a pardon, as fearing he had set him at nougbt; 

Bat bis highness he said, Tbou'rt a jolly bold blade, 

Such a frolick before I think never was plaid. 60 

Then bis highness bespoke bim a new suit and cloak, 
Which he gave for the sake of this frolicksome joak ; 
Nay, and five bundred pound, with ten acres of ground, 
Thou shalt never, said he, ränge the counteries round, 
Crying old brass to mend , for I'll be thy good friend, 65 
Nay, and Joan thy sweet wife shall my duchess attend. 

Then the tinker reply'd, What! must Joan my sweet bride 

Be a lady in chariots of pleasure to ride? 

Must we have gold and land ev'ry day at command? 

Then I shall be a squire I well understand : 70 

Well I thank your good grace, and your love I embrace, 

1 was never before in so happy a case. 



THE FItlÄR OF OEDEHS GRAY. 
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xvin, 

DiSFEasED through Shakspeare's plajs are itmumerable 
little fragmente of ancient bailade, the entire copies of which 
could not be recövered* Many of these being of the moet 
beautiful and pathetic simplicitj, the Editor was tempted to 
eelect flome of them, aiid wlth a few supplemeotal itanzaa 
to connect them together^ and form tbem into a little Tale, 
wBicb iß here aubmitted to the readcr^s candonr. 

One flmall fragment was taken from Beaumout and 
rietcher. 



It was a friar of ordere gray 
Walkt fortli to teil hia beades; 

And lie met wilh a lady faire 
Clad in a pil^ime's weedea. 

Now Christ thee save , thou reyerend friar, 

I praj thee teil to me^ 
if ever at yon holy ahrine 

Mj tnie loTe thou didet aee. 

Änd how should 1 know your true love 

From many another one? 
by bis CO ekle hat, and stafF, 

And hj bis sandal Bhoone^. 

Bnt ebiefly by hii face and mien, 

Tbat were ao fair to view j 
Rh flaxen locka that aweetly cnrUd^ 

And eyne of loyely blue. 



10 



15 



1 TIuiaB are the dtstinpilähtTi^ m&rka of a Pilgrini. The chJüf placei^ öf 
doTOtlDD belüg bsyoDd aea, tha pilgrlms were luvont tu put G^cklfl-JhelLLs In 
thelr halft to deat^to the iHtentton dt perfonnance of thclf de ~~^*>^. 

. TOl. TtlL p, ^^. 
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But first upon my true-love*8 grave 

My weary limbs 1*11 lay, 
And thrice I'U kiss the green-grass turf, 

That wraps bis breathless clay. 

Yet stay, fair lady; rest awhile 85 

Beneath this cloyster wall : 
See through the hawthom blows the cold wind, 

And drizzly rain doth fall. 

stay me not, thou holy friar; 

stay me not, I pray; 90 

No drizzly rain that falls on me, 

Can wash my fault away 

Yet stay, fair lady, turn again, 

And dry those pearly tears ; 
For see beneath this gown of gray 95 

Thy owne true-love appears. 

Here forc'd by grief , and hopeless love, 

These holy weeds I sought; 
And here amid these lonely walls 

To end my days I thought. 100 

But haply for my year of grace^ 

Is not yet past away, 
Might 1 still hope to win thy love, 

No longer would I stay. 

Now farewell grief, and welcome joy 105 

Once more unto my heart; 
For since I have found thee, lovely youth, 

We never more will part. 

S The year of probation, or noyiciate. 
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*^* As the foregoing song has been thought to liave 
suggested to our late excellent poet, Dr. Goldsmith, the 
plan of his beautiful ballad of Edwin and Emma, (first printed 
in his Vicar of Wakefield,) it is but justice to his memoiy to 
declare, that his poem was written first, and that if there is 
any imitation in the case , they will be found both to be in- 
debted to the beautiful old ballad, Genüe Herdsman, &c., 
printed in the second volume of this work, which the Doctor 
had much admired in manuscript, and has finely improved. 
See vol. ii. book i. song xiv. ver. 37, &c. 



END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 
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SERIES THE FIRST. 

BOOK m. 



I. 
%l)t motz Woi>ttn T&allaD of Citt»^ €iafiu 

At the beginning of this volume we gave the old original 
song of Chevy-Chase. The reader has here the more im- 
proved edition of that fine heroic ballad. It will afford*im 
agreeable entertainment to the curious to compare them to- 
gether, and to see how far the latter bard has ezcelled bis 
predecessor, and where he has fallen short of him. For 
though he has every where improved the versification , and 
generally the sentiment and diction , yet some few passages h I 
retain more dignity in the ancient copy; at least the ob- •! « 
soleteness of the style serves as a veil to hide whatever 
might appear too familiär or vulgär in them. Thus, for in- 
stance, the catastrophe of the gallant Witherington is in 
the modern copy expressed in terms which never fall at pre- 
sent to excite ridicule , whereas in the original it is related 
with a piain and pathetic simplicity, that is liable to no such 
unlucky effect. See the stanza in page 12, which in modern 
orthography, &c. would run thus: 
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"For "Wilteringtoii tüy bäart ii wOö, 
TMl; eyer liö alAin sböuld bei 
For wbaji hia legs wäre htin-a in two^ 
He kaelt and fougbl an bis kiiee.'^ 

So agaiJij the stanz a whieh dcscribes the fall of Montgomery 
ia fiOmewliat möre elevated in the ancient copy r 

'^Thft dint H w^iH botb SAid äod sorß, 
He fna Mont^ümery aet: 
Tbe awaa-feathejns bis &nrow bore 
"Witb bid boärL'ä blood wer» wet." p* 11^ 

We might also add , tbat the üircrnnstances of the battle 
are more clearly conceived , and tbe ßeveral incidents more 
diatinetlj marked in tbe old original, tban in the improved 
copy. It iB well kiiowji tbat tbe ancient Engli&h weapon 
waa tbe long bow, and that this nation excelied all others in 
artheiy; wbile tbe Scottish warriors chiefly depended on tbe 
^use of the apear; tbis ebaracteristie differenee never escapes 
oui* ancient bard, wbose deacription of the first onset (p, 7, 8) 
is to tbe foOowing effect: 

"Tbe proposal of the two gallant earls to determine the 
diBpute by fiiiigle combat belng ovcr-ruled^ the Engliib, says 
he, wbo stood with their bows ready bent^ gave a general 
diicbarge of their arrows , wbich slow sevea score Bpearmen 
of the enemy r but notwithatanding so severe a loas, Douglas^ 
like a brave captain, kept bis ground. He had divided bis 
torccB into tbree eolumna, whOj as soon aa the Englisb had 
discbarged the first volley, bore down upon tbera with tbeir 
spears , and breaking througb their ranks , reduced tbe na to 
eloee fighting. Tbe arcbers upon tbis dropt tbeir bows and 
had TecoüT&e to their swotda ; and there foUowed &o ebarp a 
confliet, that multitudes on both aideö lost their lives." In 
the midat of thia general engagement^ at length the two 
great earla mect, and after a spirited rencountcr agree to 
breatbe ; upon whicb a parley ensuea , that would do honour 
to Homer himaelf^ 

Nothing can be more pleasiiigly diatinet and circum- 
fitantjal thaa tbie^ wbereaa the modern copy, tbougb in 
gener^tl it has great merit, is here unluckily botb confused 
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MTirds tbe cnd of summer, thoy 

, ri-iidays together, "withtheir 

: :i:ey took tliis liberty unper- 

. .:'i>:i\ of the border so inTaded. 

. -. :r sport and chastise thcir bold- 

...i-i-ible iiistance that happened 

r •! <..>'.iie Scotch gentlemen coming 

'/'.TO miist bave ensued such an 

• .av'. ii tbe intruders had been pro- 

: v . :i-armed ; for upon their being 

•v*. be teils US, **some hurt was 

• ospeciall Order that they sbould 

, ..>*.ble." Tbey were in effect over- 

» -^ •::?, and only released on their 

. <-.:ob liccntious sporting for the 

. s ^iven from a copy in the Editors 

• :-vo or tbrce otbers printed in black 

.. y.'Ame of Dryden's Miscellanies may 

.-. .^t Chevy- Chase into Latin rbymes. 
. iry Bold of New College, undertook 

> Compton, bisbop of London , who 
. »:i to bis episcopal character to avow 
-..v.lont old bailad. See the prefaceto 
•."^*>. Svo. 



, . er.*: our noble king, 
.» % .tvi safetyes all ; 
i...-.:;ug once there did 
. v^uAOO befall; 

V ,:ooro witb bound and hörne, 
..^ :ook bis way; 

-.•^v ruo that is unborue, 

.:{«: of tbat day. 
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The stout Erle of Northumberland 

A vow to God did make, 10 

His pleasure in the Scottish woods 

Three summers days to take ; 

The cheefest harte in Chevy-Chace 

To kill and beare away. 
These tydings to Erle Douglas came, 15 

In Scotland where he laj: 

Who sent Erle Percy present word, 

He wold prevent his sport. 
The English erle, not fearing that, 

Did to the woods resort 20 

With fifteen hundred bow-men bold; 

All chosen men of might, 
Who knew füll well in time of neede 

To ayme their shafts arright. 

The gallant greyhounds swiftly ran, 25 

To chase the fallow deere: 
On munday they began to hunt, 

Ere day-light did appeare ; 

And long before high noone they had 

An hundred fat buckes slaine ; 30 

Then having din*d, the drovyers went 

To rouze the deare againe. 

The bow-men mustered on the hüls, 

Well able to endure ; 
Theire backsides all, with speciall care, 35 

That day were guarded sure. 

The hounds ran swiftly through the woods, 
The nimble deere to take^, 

Ter. 86, tlutt fh^ were. fol. MS. 
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j 

That with their ciyes tiie hilla and dales 
An eccho sfarill did make. 40 j 

Lord Percy to the quany went, i 

To view the slaughter'd deere ; | 

Quoth he, Erle Douglas promised 
This day to meet me heere : 

But if I thought he wold not come, 45 

Noe longer wold I stay. 
With that, a brave younge gentleman 

Thu8 to the erle did say: | 

Loe, yonder doth Erle Douglas come, 
His men in armour bright; 50 

Füll twenty hundred Scottish speres 
All marching in our sight; 

All men of pleasant Tivydale, 
Fast by the river Tweede : 

cease your sport, Erle Percy said, 55 
And take your bowes with speede : 

And now with me, my countrymen, 

Your courage forth advance ; 
For never was there champion yett .* 

In Scotland or in France, i 60 

That ever did on horsebacke come, 
But if my hap it were, 

1 durst encounter man for man, 
With him to break a spere. 

deer and woods : but forxnerly they had enongh of both to Justify tbe de- 
scription attempted bare and in the AncientBallad of Cheyy-Chase. Leland, 
in the reign of Hen. VIII., thuB describes this county: — "Tti TTnrrhuinltOir 
land, asi heare say, be no forests, except Chivet Hills: where If i 
Brushe-wood and some Okke ; grownde ovargrowne with Lingi^ i 
with MoBse. I have harde say that Chivet Hills stretchethe xx i ' 
is greate plent^ of Bedde-dere, and Boo Bukkes."— /h'n«raty, i 
Tliis passage, which did not occnr when pp. 19, 20, were printecl 
tbe accoonts there given of the Stagge and the Roe, 
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Erle Douglas on bis milke-white steede, 65 

Most like a baron bold, 
Rode formost of bis Company, 

Wbose armour sbone Hke gold. 

Sbow me , sayd bee , wbose men you bee, 
Tbat bunt soe boldly beere, 70 

Tbat, witbout my consent, doe cbase 
And kill my fallow-deere? 

Tbe man tbat first did answer make, 

Was noble Percy bee ; 
Wbo sayd, Wee list not to declare, 75 

Nor sbew wbose men wee bee: 

Yet will wee spend our deerest blood, 

Tby cbeefest barts to slay. 
Tben Douglas swore a solempne oatbe, 

And tbus in rage did say, 80 

Ere tbus I will out-braved bee, 

One of US two sball dye : 
I know tbee well, an erle tbou art; 

Lord Percy , soe am I. 

But trust me, Percy, pittye it were, 85 

And great ofiPence to kill 
Any of tbese our guiltlesse men, 

For tbey bave done no ill. 

Let tbou and I tbe battell trye. 

And set our men aside. 90 

Accurst bee be , Erle Percy sayd, 

By wbome tbis is denyed. 

Tben stept a gallant squier fortb, 

Witberington was bis name, 
Wbo Said, I wold not bare it told 95 

To Henry our king & 
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That ere my captaine fought on foote. 

And I stood looking on.' 
You bee two erles , sajd Witherington, 

And I a squier aione : 100 

JDe doe the best that doe I maj, 

While I have power to stand: 
While I have power to weeld my sword, 

Ile fight with hart and band. 

Our English archers bent their bowes, 105 

Their harts were good and trew; 
Att the first flight of arrowes sent, 

FuU four-score Scots they slew. 

5[yet bides Earl Douglas on the bent, 
As Chieftain stout and good, 110 

As valiant Captain, all unmoy'd 
The shock he firmly stood. 

His host he parted had in three, 

As Leader wäre and try*d, 
And soon his spearmen on their foes 115 

Bare down on every side. 

Throughout the English archery 

They dealt füll many a wound : 
Bat still our valiant Englishmen 

All firmly kept their ground: 120 

And throwing strait their bows away, 
They grasp'd their swords so bright : 

^ The fonr stanzas here inclosed in brackets, which are borrowed chiefly 
from the ancient copy, are offered to the reader instead of the following 
lines, which occur in the Editor's fol. MS. 

To drive the deere with hound and home, 

Douglas bade on the bent; 
Two captaines moved with mickle might 
Their speres to shivers went. 
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And now tkaxp blows , a heavy shower, 
On shields and helmets light.] 

They clos'd füll fast on everye side, 125 

Noc slacknes there was found; 
And many a gallant gentleman 

Lay gasping on the ground. 

Christ! it was a griefe to see, 

And likewise for to heare, 130 

The cries of men lying in their göre, 
And scattered here and there. 

At last these two stout erles did meet, 

Like captaines of great might: 
Like lyons wood, they layd on lode, 135 

And made a cruell fight: 

They fonght untill they both did sweat, 

With swords of tempered steele ; 
Until the blood, like drops of rain, 

They trickling downe did feele. 140 

Yeeld thee, Lord Perey, Douglas sayd; 

In faith I will thee bringe, 
Where thou shalt high advanced bee 

By James our Scottish king: 

Thy ransome I will freely give, 145 

And thus report of thee, 
Thou art the most couragious knight, 

That ever I did see. 

Noe, Douglas, quoth Erle Percy then, 
Thy proflfer 1 doe scome ; 150 

1 will not yeelde to any Scott, 
That ever yett was bome. 

Percy. I. 
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With that, there came an arrow keene 

Out of an English bow, 
Wliich strucke Erle Douglas to the heart, 

A deepe and deadlje blow: 

Who never spake more words than these, 
Fight on, my merry men all; 

For why, my life is at an end ; 
Lord Percy sees my fall. 

Then leaving liffe, Erle Percy tooke 
The dead man by the hand ; 

And Said, Erle Douglas, for thy life 
Wold I had lost my land. 

Christ ! my verry hart doth bleed 

With sorrow for thy sake ; 
For sure, a more renowned knight 

Mischance cold never take. 

A knight amongst the Scotts there was, 
Which saw Erle Douglas dye, 

Who streight in wrath did vow revenge 
Upon the Lord Percye : 

Sir Hugh Mountgomerye was he caU'd, 
Who , with a spere most bright, 

Well-mounted on a gallant steed, 
Kan fiercely through the fight; 

And past the English archers all, 

Without all dread or feare ; 
And thro* Earl Percyes body then 

He thrust his hatefuU spere ; 

With such a vehement force and might 

He did his body göre, 
The speare went through the other side 

A largo cloth-yard , and more. 
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heavy newes, King James did say, 
Scottland can witnesse bee, 

1 have not any captaine more 

Of such account as hee. 

Like tydings to King Henry came, 245 

Within as short a space, 
That Percy of Northumberland 

Was slaine in Chevy-Chace: 

Now God be with him, said our king, 

Sith it will noe better bee ; 250 

I trust I have , within my realme, 

Five hundred as good as hee: 

Yett shall not Scotts nor Scotland say, 

But I will vengeance take : 
ril be revenged on them all, 255 

For brave Erle Percyes sake. 

This vow füll well the king perform*d 

After, at Humbledowne ; 
In one day, fifty knights were slayne, 

With lordes of great renowne : 260 

And of the rest, of small account, 

Did many thousands dye: 
Thua endeth the hunthig of Cbevy-Chace, 

Made by the Erle Percy. 

God »aire our king, and blea& this land 265 

In plentye, joy, and peace; 
And grant henceforth, that foule debate 

*Twi^t noblemen may oease* 
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*^* Since the fonner impression of these volumes, hath 
been published a new edition of- Collins's Peerage, 1779, &c. 
9 Yols. 8yo, which contains, in volume ii. p. 334, an historical 
passage that may be thought to throw considerable light ou 
the subject of the preceding ballad: viz. 

"In this .... year, 1436, according to Hector Boethius, 
was fought the battle of Pepperden, not far from the Cheviot 
Hills, between the Earl of Northomberland [second £arl, 
son of Hotspur] and Earl William Douglas, of Angus, with 
a small army of about 4000 men each, in which the latter 
had the advantage. As this seems to have been a private ; 
conflict between these two great chieftains of the Borders, 
rather than a national war, it has been thought to have given 
rise to the celebrated old ballad of Clievy Chase, which, to 
render it more pathetic and interesting, has been heightened 
with tragical incidents whoUy fictitious." — See Ridpath'8 
Border Hist. 4to. p. 401. 

The surnames in the foregoing ballad are altered, either 
by accident or design, from the old original copy, and in 
common editions extremely corrupted. They are here recti- 
fied, as much as they could be. Thus, 

Page 227, ver. 202. Egerton.] This name is restored (in- 
stead of Ogerton, com. ed.) from the Editor's folio MS. The 
pieces in that MS. appear to have been collected , and many 
of them composed (among which might be this ballad) by an 
inhabitant of Cheshire; who was willing to pay a compli- 
ment here to one of his countrymen, of the eminent family 
De or OfEgerton, (so the name was first written,) ancestois 
of the present Duke of Bridgwater: and this he could do 
with the more propriety, as the Percies had formerly great 
interest in that county: at the fatal battle of Shrewsbury all 
the flower of the Cheshire gentlemen lost their lives fighting 
in the cause of Hotspur. 

Ver. 203. Ratcliff.] This was a family much distinguished 
in Northumberland. Edw. Badcliife , mil. was sheriff of that 
county in 17 of Hen. VII. , and others of the same snmame 
'ifterwards. (See Füller, p. 313.) Sir George Ratcliff, knt 
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was one of the commisÄioners of incloaure in 1552. (See 
Nicholson, p. 330.) Of thia family was the late Earl of 
Derwentwater, wbo waB beheaded in 1715* The Edit.or*ö 
folio MS. however, reada here "Sir Kobert Harcüffe and Sir 
William." 

The Harcleya were an eminent family in Cum her Und. 
(See Füller, p. 224.) Whether thia may be thought to be 
the same name 1 do not determine. 

Yer, 204, Bamn,] TJiis is apparently altered (not to lay 
cornipted) from Hearone^ in page 12, ver. 114, 

Ver, 207. Rahy.] This might be intended to celebrate 
one of the ancient posseasora of ßaby Castle , in the county 
of Durham. Yet it is written Mebbi/ä in the fol. MS. and 
looks likc a corruption of Ruffbtf or Rokeby^ an eminent family 
in Yorkshiro. See pp. 12, 29» It will not be wondei'ed that 
the Perciea ahoald be thought to bring followera ont ofthat 
county, where they themselve» were originaliy aeated, aad 
had always aiieh extensive property and influence* 

Page 228 1 ver. 215. Murra^.\ So the Scottish copj. In 
the common edition it is Carrel or Currdi and Morreil in the 
fol MS, 

Ver, 217. Murray J] So the Scot. edit, ^ The com. copiei 
read Murrel. The foL MS* givea the line in the foUowing 
pecuiiar manner, 

"Sir Rog^r Heuer of HurcUfFä too,^' 

Ver. 219, Limik] The folio MS. haa 

^' Sir DBivid Lamwoll well esteemell," 

Thii seems evidentJy corrnpted ü'Om Lwdale or Liddell, in 
the old copyj pp, 12, 30, 



II. 

Dtat^'^ iFinal Coiiqut^ 

These fine moral atnnzaü were originaliy intended for a 
Bolemn fuEeral song in a play of James Shirley**, entitled 
The Cfjntefition of Ajax and Ulysses: no date» 8vo. — Sbirley 
flouriahed as a dramatic writer eatl? ^"^^ ^^ t^^3^i. ^"v 
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Charles L; bat he outlived the Bestoration. His deat 
pened Oct 29, 1666, set. 72. 

This little poem was written long after many of 
that follow, bat is inserted here as a kind of dirge 
foregoing piece. It is said to have been a favouritc 
with King Charles II. 



The glories of our birth and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things; 
There is no armour against fate : 
Death lays his icy hands on kings: 
Scepter and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield, 
They tarne but one another still. 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they pale captives creep to death. 

The garlands wither on your brow, 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon death*s purple altar now 
See where the victor victim bleeds ; 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomb, 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossem in the dust. 
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"^^ Teb sabjeet of this ball ad ie tbe great Korthena iuauT' 
rectioii ia tbe twelftli year of ElLEabetb^ 15G9, wlüeb proved 
HO fatal to Thomas Percy, tbe sevcnth Earl of Nortbmn- 
berland. 

Tbere bad not long before been a seeret negotiatioa 
6ütered into betwcen aome of tbe SGottlHb and Englisb ho^ 
bility, to bring abont a marriage between Mary Queen o£ 
Scots, at tbat titn^ a prisoner in England , and tbe Duke of 
Norfolk, a noblem au of excellent cbaracter, ^nd £rmly at^ 
tacbed to tbe Proteetant reiigion, Tbis match was proposed 
to all the most considerable of tbe English nobility, and 
among tbe rest to tbe Earls of Nortbumberland and West* 
moreland, two noblemeu very powerful in tbe north» A& it 
seemed to promise a specdy and safe conclusion of tbe 
troubles in Scotland^ with many advantagea to the erown of 
Englaed, tbey all consented to it, provided it sbould prove 
agi'eeable to Queen Elizabetb. The Earl of Leicester (Eliza- 
betb^ß favourite) undertook to break tbe matter to her; bat 
before he could find an opportnnity , the affair had come to 
her eare by otber bands , and she was thrown into a violent 
flame. Tbe Duke of Noifolk, with aeveral of his frienda, 
was committed to tbe Tower, and aummone were sent to tbe 
northern earla inatantly to make tbeir appearance at conrt, 
It is Said tbat the Earl of Korthumberland , wbo was a man 
of a mild and gentlc naturc, waa de li berat ing with himaelf 
whether be abould not obey tbe tnessage, and rely upon the 
queen*a candour and clemency , when be was forced into de- 
sperate meaaurea by a sudden repoit at mid night ^ Kov. 14, 
tbat a party af hia onemies were come to sei^e on lila per* 
Bon 1. Tbe earl was tben at hia house at Topclifife in York- 
ßhire: when rising baatily out of bed, he witbdrew to the 
Earl of Weatmorelandj at Braacepeth, wliere the country 



CrÄ-sWÄ 7'v^ «nriffiio^pr^ «s in tu^ir «azi 
ti^r msKir vw » s^bur ^k uiKnajc seüj 
*te>^.x»»jM ^/ Hit «sniVT £^317' tuTZ^tsc. acat 
'.^amry^uvL \<f ^uk mruar uvsiiiry fc: Tim 

f"»* wtofte i/ ^te^ wi« i«a«% 17- ex. warn 

•^^MMjju H«rf&^ •^tOßcrfA. D^ih^ax. t£«?j ton 
Ma4 «:«iuk^ oiAJM t/i b^ cald ^t:re: thej tlien 
t^t§ffrd'mfßOr ts^ur Wt^erhy^f where thcj 
fmm. Tbirjr intention wiu to bare proceed< 
l;ttt «iUrrJfiK tii«ir mindt, tbey feil upon B 
irbj<:h Mir ö(*org<s liowe» held out against t 
iImm. Tb« two earlt, who ipent tbeir large € 
tantjr, and wnro oxtromely bolovcd on that 
maatiir« of littln ready monoy; tbe £arl of ]^ 
brlii|{iii|{ witb bim only 8000 crowns, and thc 
iiiiirciland notbiiiK *t all for the subsistence 
Iboy wtint iint ablo to mart^b to London , as i 
iutttiuitHl. In tbt^M» oiivurnntanoo«, Westmor 
vimbly to dtvi|HUutt ibat inanv of bi:» men slunl 
NiMclUumh^Uud «tiU kt>)^ up bU r^olutioix« ; 
%\f lbt^ lü^'ia üU IVivittbeT 1^. wb^'U the Ejurl 
%vim^i^hWsI wiiK U^^rd Huiw4en au^i v>ther9^. b 
%^l w \*wi *llW bKNfti 0« a laur^ Sxix v>t foit 
tiUV>«^ Vx a MiU Uy^ a«rv Tctoer ü>* ccj 

V«fk « :^«wtaktM :^r ^^«^vc^tr 9(>i««Nk -uiu^ 
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gular trial. The former of tbese caused at Darham sixty- 
three constables to be hanged at once. And the latter made 
bis boast, that for sixty miles in length and forty in breadth, 
betwixt Newcastle and Wetberbye, there was hardly a town 
er yillage wberein he had not executed some of the in- 
habitants. This exceeds the cruelties practised in the West 
after Monmouth's rebellion: but that was not the age of ten- 
derness and humanity. 

Such is the account collected from Stow, Speed, Camden, 
Guthrie, Carte, andRapin; it agrees in most particulars 
with the following ballad, which was apparently the pro- 
duction of some northem minstrel, who was well affected to 
the two noblemen. It is here printed from two MS. copies, 
one of them in the editor's folio collection. They contained 
considerable variations, out of which such readings were 
chosen as seemed most poetical and consonant to history. 



Listen , lively lordings all, 

Lithe and listen unto mee, 
And I will sing of a noble earle, 

The noblest earle in the north countrie. 

Earle Percy is into bis garden gone, 5 

And after bim walkes bis faire ladie': 

I heare a bird sing in mine eare, 
That I must either fight, or flee. 

Now heaven forefend , my dearest lord, 
That ever such barm should hap to thee : 10 

But goe to London to the court. 
And faire fall truth and honesüe. 

Now nay, now nay, my ladye gay, 

Alas! thy counsell suits not mee; 
Mine enemies prevail so fast, 15 

That at the court I may not bee. 

8 This Udy was Anne, daughter of Henry Somerset, Earl ofWoreester. 
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goe to the oourt yet, good my lord, 
And take tliy gallant men with thee: 

If any dare to doe you wrong, 
Then your Warrant they may bee. 20 

Now nay, now nay, thou lady faire, 

The court is Ml of subtilüe; 
And if I goe to the oourt, lady, 

Nover more I may thee see. 

Yet goe to the court, my lord, she sayes, 25 

And I myselfe will ryde wi* thee: 
At court then for my dearest lord, 

His faithfull borrowe I will bee. 

Now nay, now nay, my lady deare: 

Far lever had I lose my lifo, 30 

Than leave among my cruell foes 

My love in jeopardy and strife. 

But come thou hither, my little foot-pkge, 

Come thou hither unto mee, 
To maister Norton thou must goe 35 

In all the haste that ever may bee. 

Commend me to that gentlemkn, 

And beare this letter here fro mee ; 
And say that eamestly 1 praye, 

He will ryde in my companie. 40 

One while the littie foot-page went, 

And another while he ran; 
UnÜll he came to his joumeys end, 

The litüe föot-page nerer blan. 

Wben to tliat gentleman he came, i5 

Dowa he kneeled on his knee; 
And took the letter betwixt his hands, 

And telt the gentleman it see. 
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And when the letter it was redd 

Affore that goodlye companye, 50 

I wis, if you the truthe wold know, 

There was many a weeping eye. 

He sayd, Come hither, Christopher Norton, 

A gallant youth thou seemst to bee ; 
What doest thou counsell me , my sonne, 55 

Now that good erle*s in jeopardy? 

Father, my counselle's fair and free; 

That erle he is a noble lord, 
And whatsoever to him you hight, 

I wold not have you breake your word. 60 

Gramercy, Christopher, my sonne, 

Thy counsell well it liketh mee, 
And if we speed and scape with life, 

Well advaneed thou shalt bee. 

Come you hither, my nine good sonues, 65 

Gallant men I trowe you bee : 
How many of you, my children deare, 

Will stand by that good erle and mee? 

Eight of thcm did answer make, 

Eight of them spake hastilie, 70 

father, tili the daye we dye 

We'U stand by that good erle and thee. 

Gramercy now, my children deare, 
You showe yourselves right bold and brave ; 

And whethersoe'er I live or dye, 75 

A fathers blessing you shal have. 

But what sayst thou , Francis Norton, 

Thou art mine eldest sonn and heire : 
Somewhat lyes brooding in thy breast; 

Whatever it bee, to mee declare, "^ 
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Then newcs unto leeve London came 
In all the speede that cver mi^ht bee, 

And Word is brought to cur royall qaeene 
Of the rysing in the North coontrie. 

Her grace she tumed her round about, 
And like a royall queene shee swore*', 

I will ordayne them such a breakfast, 
As never was in the North before. 

Shee caus'd thirtj thousand men be rays'd 
With horse and hameis faire to see ; ^ ^ 

She caused thirty thousand men be raised, 
To take the earles i' th* North countrie. 

Wi' them the false Erle Warwick went, 
Th' erle Sussex and the lord Hunsd^n ; 

Untill they to Yorke Castle came IS 

I wiss, they never stint ne blan. 

Now spred thy ancyent, Westmorland, 

Thy dun bull faine would we spye : 
And thou, the Erle o* Northumberland, 

Now rayse thy half moone up on hye. lÄ 

But the dun bulle is fled and gone, 
And the hälfe moone yanished away : 

The Erles, though they were brave and bold, 
Against soe many could not stay. 

Thee, Norton, wi* thine eight good sonnes, 145 

They doom'd to dye, alas! for ruth! 

Thy reverend lockes thee could not save, 
Nor them their faire and blooming youthe. 

* Thlfl i» qnite in oharacter: her majesty would sometimea swwv at hm 
nobles, as well as box their eara. 
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Erle Percy there bis ancyent spred, . 105 

The Half-Moone shining all soe faire ß: 

The Nortons ancyent had the Crosse, 
And the five wounds our Lord did beare. 

Then Sir George Bowes he straitwaye rose, 
After them some spoyle to make : 110 

Those noble erles tiim*d backe againe, 
And aye they vowed that knight to take. 

That baron he to his Castle fled, 

To Bamard Castle then fled hee. 
The uttermost walles were eathe to win, 115 

The earles have won them presentlie. 

The uttermost walles were lime and bricke ; 

But thoughe they won them soon anöne, 
Long e'er l£ey wan the innermost walles, 

For they were cut in rocke of stone. 120 

and apparently written by the same band , containing the Sequel of this 
Lord Westmoreland^s history, bis banner is thua described, more conform- 
able to his known bearings : 

"Bette me np my faire Dun Bull, 

WV th^ Gilden Homes , hee beares soe hye." 

^ Yer. 106, Ths Half-Moone, £c.] The silver crescent is a well-known crest 

or badge of the Northnmberland family. It was probably brought home 

from some of the Crusades against the Sarazens. In an ancient Pedigree in 

verse, finely illuminated on a roll of vellum, and written in the reign of 

Henry VII., (in possession of the family,) we have tbia fabnlous account 

I gifßs of Lts Ejriglnäl. Tb^i aiitbor bfi^ne witb account^Dg for Um na.m.e af 

^ftmon OT Mgßmufi , ofteo Ijorao by IhePcrcloa: who, bc shjh^ vn'Te 
I .... Gunnjns fyriit ^a|ne{l of Brutya bloudä of Troy: 

I Whicli TiLLliämly fygLtyngß in tbfl, Imni of PeraÄ (P^afa) 

IL At poiQte terrtble ajüDca Ibs mlflcreanla on nyeht^ 

^^^ An bovynly mystery was sclmwyd him^ old bockye r^lieMftj 

^^^ lu bya ißJieliä did i^byna » Motu rQryfylng ber ly^bt« 




> 
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abandoning this unhappy nobleman to mevitablB ddte- 
tion, was deemed an ungrateful and meroenaiy tct"-)*- 
bertson's Hist. 

So far histoiy coincides with this ballad, wldehirtst 
parentlj written by some northem bard, soon alter tiie ero^ 
The interposal of the witch-lady (y. 53.) is probably bis oü 
inyention : yet even this hath some countenance fromhistorji 
for about 25 years before, the Lady Jane Douglas, LsÄj 
Glamis, sister of the Earl of Angos, and nearly related to 
Douglas of Lough-leyen, had sv^ered death for tiie pR* 
tended crime of witchcraft; who, it is presumed, is tiie witek- 
lady alluded to in y. 133. 

The following is selected (like the former) firom twi 
copies, which contained great yariations: one of them inthe 
£ditor*s folio MS. In the other copy, some of the atanzas ik 
the beginning of this ballad are nearly the same with whit 
in that MS. are made to begin another ballad on the escape 
of the Earl of Westmoreland, who got safe into Flandeiii 
and is feigned in the ballad to haye undergone a great variety 
of adyentures. 

How long shall fortune faile me nowe, 

And harrowe me with fear and dread? 
How long shall I in bale abide, 

In misery my life to lead? 

To fall from my bliss, alas the whilc! 5 

It was my sore and heayye lott: 
And 1 must leaye my natiye land, 

And I must liye a man forgot. 

One gentle Armstrong I doe ken, 

A Scot he is much boond to mee : 10 

He dwelleth on the border side, 

To him I'll goe right priyilie. 

Thus did the noble Percy 'plaine, 
With a heayy heart and wel-away, 
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When he with all bis gallant men, 
On Bramliam moor had lost the da^. 


15 


But wheD he to the ÄmiBtrüiigs came, 
Tliey dealt with him all treacherouslye ; 

For they did etrip that noble earle : 
And ever an ül death may they dye- 


20 


False Heetor to Earl Murray eent, 
1 To shew him where hia guest did hide: 
D Who sent him to the Loügh-leveu, 
1 With William Douglas to abide. 


1 


1 And when he to the Douglaa came, 
L He halched him right ciirteouslic; 
1 Say'd, Welcome, welcome, noble earle, 
k Here thou shalt ßafelye bide with inee. 


25 


^^ When he had in Longh-leyen been 
^^L Manj a month and manj a day; 
^VTo the regenti the lord warden^ ient, 
F That bannislit earle for to betray. 


30 


1 He ofFered him great störe of gold, 

1 And wrote a letter fair to see ; 

f Saying, Oood my lord, grant me mj boon, 

f And yield that banieht man to mee. 


J 


Earle Percy at the supper säte 
With many a goodly gentleman; 

Tlie wylie Douglas then bespake, 
And thufl to flyte with him began : 


40 1 


Wbat makes you be bo sad^ my lord. 
And in your mind bo aorrowfullyö? 

To-morrow a shootinge will bee held 
Among the lords of the North countrye. 


i 


1 jMües BotiBU«t Earl of Mortou, olectad rezent of ficflU*ad Now, Si, ^^H 

im, _■ 

^ Of an« of tbo Kftgliflb UuGhef;, Lord HmudflD. ^^H 
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The butts are seit, the shooting*s made, 45 

And there will be great royalty; 
And I am swome into my bille, 

Thither to bring my lord Percye. 

I'll give thee my band, thou gentle Doaglas, 
^d here by my true faitb, quotb hee, 50 

If thou wilt ride to the worldes end, 
I will ride in thy companye. 

And then bespake a lady faire, 

Mary k Douglas was her name : 
You shall bide here, good English lord, 55 

My brother is a traiterous man. 

He is a traitor stout and stronge, 

As I teil you in privitie : 
For he hath tane liverance of the earle', 

Into England nowe to liver thee. 60 

Now nay, now nay, thou goodly lady, 

The regent is a noble lord: 
Ne for the gold in all Englknd, 

The Douglas wold not break his word. 

When the regent was a banisht man, 65 

With me he did faire welcome find \ 
And whcther weal or woe beticie^ 

I still shall find him true ^nd kind. 



Between England and Scotland it wold break e 
And friends againe they wold never bee, 

If they shold *liver a banisbt «rle 
Was driven out of his own countrie. 

AlasI alas! my lord, sbe sayea, 
Nowe mickle is their traitorie ; 

B Of the Earl of Morton, tliQ reeflDt. 



B truce, 1 

70 1 

I 
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Then let my brother ryde his ways, 75 

And teil those English lords from thee, 

How that jovL cannot with him ryde, 

Because you are in au ile of the sea^, 
Then ere my brother come againe 

To Edenbrow Castle s Ile carry thee. 80 

To the Lord Home I will thee bring, 

He is well knowne a true Scots lord, 
And he will lose both land and life, 

Ere he with thee will break his word. 

Much is my woe, Lord Percy sayd, 85 

When I thinke on my own countrie, 
When I thinke on the heavye happe 

My friends have suffered there for mee. 

Much is my woe, Lord Percy sayd. 

And sore those wars my minde distresse ; 90 

Where many a widow lost her mate. 

And many a child was fatherlesse. 

And now that I a banisht man, 

Shold bring such evil happe with mee, 
To cause my faire and noble ftriends 95 

To be suspect of treacherie : 

This rives my heart with double woe; 

And lever had I dye this day, 
Than thinke a Douglas can be false, 

Or ever he will his guest betray. 100 

If you'U give me no trust, my lord, 

Nor unto mee no credence yield ; 
Yet Step one moment here aside, 

ile showe you all your foes in field. 

* i. e. Lake of Leven , whicb hath commanleatiöii lvlt& Ihe gtr 
6 At that time in the hands of the opposite faction« 
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Lady, Inever loved witchcraft, 105 

Never dealt in privy wyle; 
Bat evermore held the high-waye 

Oftruth and honotm, free from gaile. 

If you'll not come yourselfe, my lorde, 

Yet send your chamberlaine with mee ; 110 

Let me but speak three words with him, 

And he shall come again to thee. 

James Swynard with that lady went, 
She showed him through the weme of her ring 

How many English lords there were 115 

Waiting for his master and him. 

And who walkes yonder, my good lady, 
So royally^ on yonder greene? 

yonder is the lord Hunsd^n^: 

AlasI he'll doe you drie and teene. 120 

And who beth yonder, thou gay ladye, 

That walkes so proudly him beside? 
That is Sir William Drury?, shee sayd, 

A keen captkine he is and tryde. 

How many miles is itt, madkme, 125 

Betwixt yond English lords and mee? 
Marry it is thrice fifty miles, 

To saile to them upon the aea. 

1 never was on English ground, 

Ne never sawe it with mine eye, 130 

Bat as my book it sheweth mee, 
And through my ring I may descrye. 

The Lord Warden of the eaat Marohes. 
^ QovernorofBerwiok. v 
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f My niother ahee was a witcli ladye, 
And of her skille ehe leamed mee ; 
She wöld let me »ee out of Lough-leven 
What they did in London citie. 


135 ^1 


^ Eut who ia yoQd, tüou lady faire, 

That looketh with sie an austerne face ? 
Yonder iB Sir John Foster^^, quotii ahee, 
Alaat he^O do ye aore disgrace. 


14ü ^J 


1 He ptilled hia hatt down over his browe, 

He wept: in hia heart he was ioil of woe ; 
3 And he is gone to hia noble Lord, 
, Tho&e öorrowfd tidings him to show. 


1 


1 Nownay, nownay, good James Swyuard^ 
^ I may not believe that witch ladie : 

The Douglaaaea were ever true, 
f And they can ae'er prove false to mee. 


Uö 1 


I have now in Lough-leven been 
1 The most part of theae years three, 
Yett have I never had noe outrake, 
Ne no good gamea that 1 cold see- 


150 J 


1 Therefore Fll to yond ehooting wend, 
As to the Douglas I have hight : 
Betide me weale , betide me woe, 
* He ne'er shall find my promise Light 


15y J 


He writhe a gold ring from hie finge r, 
' And gave itt to that gay ladie : 
" Sayea, It wäß all that 1 cold aave, 
k lu Haxlej wooda where I cold bee^. 


im ^J 


L « WftMen of the mldOle Marth. 


J 
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Lady, I never loved wiici; 

Never dealt in privy w\ 1 
Bat evermore held the bim- 

Oftruth and honours, r 

If you'll not come yoir 
Yet send your chaTn>"' 

Let me bat speak thrp^ 
And he shall come r 



A'üüQua. 



i»»«tfä hand - 
.^ jüMf see. 

.v*anen call'd 
..» .'u borde ; 
- «.A CO bis boat 
:«• uoble lord. 



James Swynard wii'. 

She showed him u. 
How many English 

Waiting for hiF 

And who walkes y 
So royallye on • 

Oyonderis the I"- 
AlasI helld 



^ »AUd, 

i« :hee well ! 

...-.^uownsheefell. 

., \>ikglsLa, besayd, 
^ Nfcsa voud faire ladie ; 
.. .. ÄS.V but good, 
s^cm: I ^aii bee. 



And who beth 
That walkes 

That i8 Sir W 
A keen ca^.' 



u^* lord, he sayes; 
^ .» .uid let her bee; 
^ .. fc -u Lough-leven 

^^^w'Ojnwif, mylord, 

«t3 *V ^'bamberlaine; 

Ti i'«i«W?^* ""** *'**^ ^^7y 

How many "^ * jM,^öuaa to you againe. 

Betwixt yn«* "^ 
Ma"y ^* ^8 v,-«!*k-"**» "V i<w^i te sayes, 

To saile l". ^^ m> »"d let her bee: 

~^<f«iS^ *"** "^^^^ beguile 
I never wajj^'jtfA^yo» and mee. 

And ^piift>^ ti^^ the sea; 

' .. ^. *•?»* «WWM" between Lough-leven and th« 



lyj 



185 



190 

: but 
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sk the Douglas, 
j&t shooting see. 

:<B, thej make fooles faine, 
iid thy lord 18 Seen: 

itt 80on eDOUgh, 195 

I rigreach, I ween. 

. II |>alled over hie browe, 

ys lord then was betray'd; 
Erle Pei cy againe, 
h,tm what the Douglas sayd. 200 

fty baad, man, quoth bis lord; 
pfore lett thy coorage fayle ; 

, to prove thy heart, 
^be cold make it quail. 

' had other fifty sayld, 205 

hT fifty mile upon the sea, 
?ttrcy called to Douglas himselfe, 

What wilt thou nowe doe with mee? 



Locke that your brydle be wight, my lord, 
And your horse goe swift as shipp att sea: 210 

Locke tiiat your spurres be bright and sharpe, 
That you may pricke her whüe she'll away. 

Whatneedeth this, Douglas? he sayth; 

What needest thou to flyte with mee? 
Fcr I was counted a horseman good 215 

Before that ever 1 mett with tiiee. 

A false Hector hath my horse, 

Who dealt with mee so treacherouslie : 
A false Armstrong he hath my spurres, 
■' And all the geere belongs to mee. 220 
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When they had sayled other fifty mile, 

Other fifty mile upon the sea: 
They landed low by Berwicke aide, 

A deputed 4aird' landed Lord Percye. 

Then he at Yorke was doomde to dye, 

Itwas, alasl a sorrowful sight: 
Thns they betrayed that noble earle, 

Who ever was a gallant wight. 

y. 224. fol. MS. reada land, and has not the following stansa. 



9^ Wim to tat a Itingnom u» 

Tbis ezcellent philosophical soug appears to have been 
famous in the sixteenth Century. It is quoted by Ben Jen- 
son in his play of Every man out ofMs Humour^ first acted in 
1599, act i. sc. 1, where an impatient person says, 

''I am no such piPd cyniqoe to believe 
That bes^ery is the onely happinesse, 
Cr, with a nnmber of these patient fooles, 
To sing, 'My minde to me a kingdome is/ 
When the lanke hongrie belly barkea for foode." 

It is here chiefly printed from a thin quarto moBic-book, 
entiüed '^Psalmes, Sonets, and Songs of Sadnes and Pietie, 
made into Musicke of fire parts, &c. By William Byrd, one 
of the Gent, of the Queenes Majesties Honorable ChappelL 
Printed by Thomas £ast," &c. 4to. no date: but Ames, in 
his Typog, has mentioned another edition of the same book, 
dated 1588, which I take to have been later than this. 

Some improvements, and an additional stanza (sc. the 
5th) were had from two other ancient copies; one of them 
in black letter, in the Pepys Collection, thus inscribed, *'A 
sweet and pleasant Sonet, intitled My Mnd iomea Kmgäom 
ü. To the tone of In Crete^'' &c. 

Some of the stanzas in this poem were printed by Byrd 
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separate from the rest: tiiey are liere giren in whai seemed 
the most natural order. 



My minde to me a kingdome is; 

Sach perfect joy^ therein I finde 
Ab farre exceeds all earthly^ blisse, 

That Grod or natore hath asfignde: 
Though mach I want, tliat mott wonld bare, 5 

Yet still my mind forbids to craye. 

Content I liye, this is my stay; 

I seek no more tiban may suffice: 
I presse to beare no hanghtie sway; 

Look what I lack my mind sappliea. 10 

Loe ! thos I trinmph like a king. 
Content with that my mind doth bnng. 

I see how plentie sorfets oft, 

And hastie dymbers soonest fall: 
I see that such as sit aloft 15 

Mishap doth threaten most of all: 
These get with tolle, and keep with feare: 
Such cares my mind conld never beare. 

No princely pompe, nor weltiiie störe, 

No force to winne the victorie, 20 

No wylie wit to salye a sore, 
No shape to winne a lovers eye ; 
To none of tiiese I yeeld as thrall^ 
For why my mind dispiseth all. 

Some have too mach, yet still they crave, 25 

I little have, yet seek no more: 
They are bat poore, tho* mach they have; 

And I am rieh with little störe : 
They poor, I rieh ; they beg, I give; 
They lacke, I lend; they pine, I live. 30 
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I laagh not at anothers losse, 

I grudge not at anothers gaine; 
No worldly wave mj mind can tosse, 

I brooke that is anothers bane : 
1 feare no foe , nor fawne on friend ; 35 

I loth not life, nor dread mine end. 

I J07 not in no earthly blisse: 

I weigh not Cresas* welth a straw; 
For care, I care not what it is; 

I feare not fortunes fatall law: 40 

My mind is such as may not move 
For beautie bright or force of love. 

I wish bat what I have at will : 

I wander not to seeke for more ; 
I like the plaine, I clime no hill ; 45 

In greatest stormes I sitte on shore, , 
And laugh at them that toile in vaine 
To get what must be lost againe. 

I kisse not where I wish to kill; 

I faine not love where most I hate ; 50 

I breake no sleep to winne my will; 

I wayte not at the mighties gate ; 
I Bcome no poore, I feare no rieh; 
I feele no want, nor have too muchr 

The court, ne cart, I like, ne loath; 55 

Extreames are coanted worst of all ; 
The golden meane betwixt them both, 

Doth sarest sit, and fears no fall: 
This is my choyce, for why I finde, 
No wealth is like a qaiet minde. 60 

My welth is health, and perfect ease; 
My conscience clere my chiefe defence: 
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I never ieeke hj biybes to please, 

Nor by deaert to givo offence : 
Thua do I live, thuö will 1 die; 
Would all (üd so a^ well üb I! 



€5 



i 



I 



VI. 
%%t Padtnt €omttm 

Te£ iubject of thl6 tale is t&ken from tbat ei^tertainmg 
colloquy of EraBmus, entitledj Uxor Mefty'tyafiü^f sive Con- 
Jugium: which has been agreeably tnoJerniaed by the late 
Mr» Spence in bis little miscellaneouj pubbcatiou entitled 
*^Moralities, äc, hy Sir Harry Beaumont;' 1753, 8vo, p,42. 

Tbe foUowing stanzas are extracted from an ancießt poeai 
eiitltled ÄibifirCs England^ written by W. Wamerj a colebrÄted 
poet in tbe reign of Queen Elizabeth, though bia name and 
wörka are now equally forgotten, Tbe reader will find Bome 
acGount of him in voL ii. book ii. song 24 (p. 195)* 

The foUowitig stanz as are prlnted from the author'ß im- 
proved edition of biB work^ printed in 1G02, 4t05 the third 
impreaaion of whieh appeared so early aa 1592, in bl. let. 4to, 
Tbe edition in 1602 ia in tbirteen booka, and bü it Is reprinted 
in 1612, 4to* yet in 1606, was publisbed ^'A Continnance of 
Albion^a England by tbe firet Autbor, W. W* Lond. 4to;" 
tiiis contains books xiv. iv, jvi. In Ames^s Tifpoffrtiphy ^ ib 
presenred tbe memory of another public ation of this writer's, 
entitled Wamer's Poetry^ printed in 1580* 12mo, and reprinted 
in 1602- Tbere ia alao extant under the name of Warner^ 
*^Syrix, or sevenfold Hist. fjleasant, and profitable , comiealj 
and tfagical," 4to, 

It is proper to premiBej tbat the followlng HncB were not 
written by tbe anthor in stanzas , but ia long Älexandrines of 
fourteen syllablea; which tbe narrowness of our page mada 
it here neceseaiy to Bubdiylde* 
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Impatiencb chatmgeth Btnoke to flame, 

Bat jelousie is hell ; 
Some wives by patience have reduo*d 

111 hasbands to live well: 
As did the ladie of an earle, 5 

Of whom I now shall teil. 

An earle *there was* had wedded, lov'd; 

Was lov*d, and lived long 
Füll true to bis fayre countesse; yet 

At last he did her wrong. 10 

Onee hunted he untill the chace, 

Long fasting, and the heat 
Did house him in a peakish graunge 

Within a forest great. 

Where knowne and weleom*d (as the place 15 

And persons might afforde) 
Browne bread, whig, bacon, curds and milke 

Were set him on the borde. 

A cushion made of lists, a stoole 

Hälfe backed with a hoope 20 

Were brought him, and he sitteth down 

Besides a sorry coupe. 

The poore old couple wisht their bread 

Were wheat, their whig were perry, 
Their bacon beefe, their milke and curds 2b 

Were Creame, to make him merry. 

Meane while (in rosset neatly clad, 

With linen white as swanne, 
Herselfe more white, save rosie where 

The ruddy colour ranne: 90 

Whome naked natore , not the aydes 
Of arte made to excell) 
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m 


V 


The good man'a daughter aturres to see 




^M 


That all were feat and well; 




^^M 


The earle did marke her, and admhre 


36 


^H 


Such beautie there to dwell. 




^H 


Yet faifl he to tiieir homelj fare, 




*^l 


And held him at a feaat: 




^^1 


But as iiis hunger elaked, so 




^H 


An amorouB heat increast. 


40 


^M 


When tbiB repast was past, and thanks, 




^M 


And welcome too; he sayd 




^^M 


Unto hja ho6t and Iioatesae, in 




1 


The hearing of the majdr 




■ 


Ym knowj quoth he, that I am lord 


4f> 


J 


Of this, and many townea; 




^H 


I also know that you be poote, 




^H 


A^d I can spare you pownes. 




^H 


So will I, BO yee will consent, 




^1 


That yonder lasse and I 


50 


^H 


May bargaine for her love ; at least. 




^H 


Doe give me leave to trye. 




^^1 


Who needs to know it? nay who dares 




^^1 


Into my doiugs pry? 




^M 


First they mialike, yet at the length 


56 


^M 


For Incre were mi&led ; 




^^^ 


And tben the gamesome eai-Je did wowe 




^H 


The damaell for hia bed. 




^1 


He took her in Ma armea, as yet 




^M 


So coyish to be kiet, 


60 


^H 


Ab mayds that know themselvee belov'd. 




^H 


And yieldmgly resist. 




^H 


In f ew , bis offers were so large 




^^ 






1 
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Hath often lodged in your house; 

I thanke you for the same; 
For why ? it doth him jolly ease 

To lie 80 neare his game. 130 

But, for you have not fumiture 

Beseeming such a gnest, 
I bring bis owne, and come myselfe 

To see bis lodging drest. 

With tbat two sumpters were discbarg'd, 135 

In which were bangings brave, 
Silke coverings, curtens, carpets, plate, 

And al such tum sbould have. 

Wben all was bandsomly dispos'd, 

Sbe prayes them to have care 140 

Tbat notbing bap in tbeir default, 

Tbat might bis bealtb impair: 

And, Damsell, quoth shee, for it seemes 

This bousbold is but three 
And for thy parents age , tbat this 145 

Sball cbiefely rest on thee ; 

Do me tbat good, eise would to God 

He bitber come no more. 
So tooke sbe borse , and ere sbe went 

Bestowed gould good störe. 150 

Füll little thought the countie tbat 

His countesse bad done so; 
Wbo now retum*d from far affaires 

Did to bis sweet-beart go. 

No sooner sat he foote witbin 155 

The late deformed cote, 
But tbat the formall change of tbings 

His wondring eies did note. 
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But when he knew those goods to be 

His proper goods; though late, 160 

Scarce taking leave, he home retumes 

The matter to debate. 

The countesse was a-bed, and he 

With her his lodging tooke ; 
Sir, welcome home (quoth shee); this night 165 

For you I did not looke. 

Then did he question her of such 

His stuffe bestowed soe. 
Forsooth, quoth she, because I did 

Your love and lodging knowe : 170 

Your love to be a proper wench, 

Your lodging nothing lesse ; 
I held it for your health , the house 

More decently to dresse. 

Well wot I, notwithstanding her, 175 

Your lordship loveth me ; 
And greater hope to hold you such 

By quiet, then brawles, *you* see. 

Then for my duty, your delight. 

And to retaine your favour, 180 

All done I did, and patiently 

Expect your wonted *haviour. 

Her patience, witte and answer wrought 

His gentle teares to fall: 
When (kissing her a score of times) 185 

Amend, sweetwife, Ishall: 
He Said, and did it; *so each wife 

Her husband may* recall. 



^\* 
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vn. 

The following stanzas were written hj Michael Drayton, 
a poet of Bome eminence in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth, 
James I., and Charles I. ^ They are inserted in one of his 
Pastorais, the first edition of which bears this whimsical 
title. '^Idea. The Shepheards Garland fashioned in nine 
Eglogs. Rowlands sacrifice to the nine muses. Lond. 1593, 
4:to." They are inscribed with the author's name at length, 
^^To the noble and valerous gentleman master Bobert 
Dudley," &c. It is very remarkable, that when Drayton re- 
printed them in the first folio edition of his works, 1619, he 
had given those Eclogues so thorough a revisal, that there is 
hardly a line to be found the same as in the old edition. 
This poem had received the fewest corrections , and there- 
fore is chiefly giyen from the ancient copy, where it is thus 
introduced by one of his shepherds : 

Listen to mee , my lovely shepheards joye, 
And thou shalt heare , with mirth and mickle glee, 

A prettie tale , which when I was a boy, 
My toothles grandame oft hath tolde to me. 

The author has professedly imitated the style and metre 

of some of the old metrical romances ; particularly that of 

Sir Isenbras^, (alluded to in v. 3,) as the reader may judge 

from the following specimen : 

Lor<3^ges, lysten, andyonshalhere, &c. 
• • • * 

Ye shall well heare of a knight, 
That was in warre füll wyght, 
And doughtye of his dede : 
His name was Syr Isenbras, 10 

Man nobler then he was 
Lyved none with breade. 

Hewaslyyely, large, andlonge, 
With Shoulders broade, and armes strenge, 
That myghtie was to se : 15 

1 Be was bom in 1563, and died in 16S1, -^Bipg. Brit. 
8 A» also Chaacer*8 Rhyme of Sir Topas, v. 6. 
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He was a hardye man, and hye, 
All men hym loved that hym se, 

For a gentyll knight wa& he: 
Harpers loved htm in hali, 

With other minstrells all, 20 

For he gave them golde and fea, &o. 
This ancient legend was printedin black letter, 4to, by 
2ßttl?ni?am Coölanö: no date. In the Cotton Library (Calig. 
A. 2j) is a MS. copy of the same romance containing the 
greatest variations. They are probably two different trans- 
lations of some French original. 



Fabbe in the countrey of Arden, 
There won'd a knight, hight Cassemen, 

As bolde as Isenbras: 
Fell was he, and eger bent, 
In battell and in toumament, 5 

As was the good Sir Topas. 

He had, as antique stories teil, 
A daughter cleaped Dowsabel, 

A mayden fajrre and free : 
And for she was her fathers heire, 10 

Füll well she was y-cond the leyre 
. Of mickle curtesie. 

The silke well couth she twist and twine, 
And make the fine march-pine, 

And with the needle werke : 15 

And she could helpe the priest to say 
His mattins on a holy-day, 

And sing a psalme in kirke. 

She wäre a frock of frolicke greene, 

Might well beseeme a mayden queene, 20 

Which seemly was to see ; 
A hood to that so neat and fine, 
In colour like the colombine, 

Y-wrought füll featously. 
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Her features all as fresh above, 25 

As is the grasse that growes by Dove; 

And Ijth as lasse of Kent. 
Her skin as soft as Lemster wooll, 
As white as snow on Peakish Hnll, 

Or swanne that swims in Trent. 30 

This mayden in a mome betime 

Went forth , when May was in her j)rime, 

To get sweete cetywäll,' 
The honey-suckle, tiie harlocke, 
The lilly and the lady-smocke, 35 

To deck her smnmer hall. 

Thns, as she wandred here and there, 
Y-picking of the bloomed breere, 

She chanced to espie 
A shepheard sitting on a bancke, 40 

Like chanteclere he crowed crancke, 

And pip'd fall merrilie. 

He lear'd his sheepe as he him list, 
When he wonld whistle in his fist, 

To feede about him round; 45 

Whilst he füll many a carroll sung, 
Untill the fields and meadowes rung, 

And all the woods did sound. 

In favour this same shepheards swayne 

Was like the bedlam Tamburlayne», 50 

Which beide prowd kings in awe : 
Bat meeke he was as lamb mought be : 
And innocent of ill as he^ 

Whom his lewd brother slaw. 

s Alluding to Tamburlains the Oreat, or the Scythian Shepheard, 1590, 8to. 
an old ranting play ascribed to Marlowe. 
* Sc. Abel. 
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The shepheard wäre a sheepe-gray cloke, 55 

Which was of the finest loke, 

That could be cut with sheere: 
His mittens were of bauzens skinne, 
His cockers were of cordiwin, 

His hood of meniyeere. 60 

His aule and lingell in a tbong, 
His tar-boze on bis broad belt hong, 

His breecb of coyntrie blewe: 
Füll crispe and curled were his lockes, 
His browes as white as Albion rocks: 65 

So like a lover trae, 

And PTping still he spent the day, 
So merry as the popingay; 

Which liked Dowsabel: 
That would she ought, or would she nought, 70 

This lad would never from her thought; 

She in love-longing feil. 

At length she tucked up her frocke, 
White as a lilly was her smocke, 

She drew the shepheard nye; 75 

But then the shepheard pyp'd a good, 
That all his sheepe forsooke their foode, 

To heare his melodye. 

Thy sheepe, quoth she, cannot be leane, 

That have a jolly shepheards swayne, 80 

The which can pipe so well: 
Yea but, sayth he, their shepheard may, 
If pyping thus he pine away, 

in love of Dowsabel. 

Of love, fond boy, take thou no keepe, 85 

Quoth she ; looke thou unto thy sheepe. 
Lest they should hap to stray. 
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Quoth he, So had I done fall well, 
Had I not seen fayre Dowsabell 
Come forth to gather maye. 90 

With that she gan to yaile her head, 
Her cheeks were like the roses red, 

But not a word she sayd: 
With that the thepheard gan to frowne. 
He threw his pretie pypes adowne, 95 

And on the ground him layd. 

Sajth she, I may not stay tili night, 
And leave my summer-hall undight, 

And all for long of thee. 
My coate, sayth he, nor yet my foulde 100 

Shall neither sheepe nor shepheard hould, 

Except thou favour mee. 

Sayth she, Yet lever were I dead, 
Then I should lose my mayden-head. 

And all for love of men. 105 

Sayth he, Yet are you too unkind, 
If in your heart you cannot finde 

To love US now and then. 

And I to thee will be as kinde 

As Colin was to Rosalinde, 110 

Of curtesie the flower. 
Then will I be as trae, quoth she, 
As ever mayden yet might be 

Unto her paramour. 

With that she bent her snew- white knee, 115 

Downe by the shepheard kneeled shee, 

And him she sweetely kist: 
With that the shepheard whoop*d for joy, 
Quoth he, Ther's never shephearsds boy 

That ever was so blist. 120 
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vnr. 

W^t JFarrtDrß to lobt, 

From Beaumont aivd Fletcher'a play, entitled 7%e Lover-s 
Progress , act iii. öc. 1. 

ÄlJiKü, fond loye, farewell you wauton powere; 

I am free again. 
ThQii doli disease of bloud and idle hours^ 
Bewfteliuag pain, 

Fly to foola, tbat sigh away their timer 

My nobler love to heaven doth climbj 
And there behold beauty still youDg, 

That time ean ne'er coiTupt, nor death destroy^ 
Immortal Bweetness by fair angela sang, 

And honoured by eterEJty aaid joy : lO 

There lies my love, thither my hopes aspire^ 
FoDd love declines , this heavealy love grows higher. 



IX. 



■ Affoädb a pretty poetical contest between Pleaaurcj aud 

m Hououi'. It is found at the end of ^^Hymeß's Triumph: a 

pastoral tragi-comedie/' written by Daniel, and printed 

tamoDg bis works , 4to* 162131. Daniel, who was a contem- 
porary of Brayton'a ^ and is aaid to have been poet-Iaureate 
to Queen Elizabeth, was bom in 1562, and died in 1619. 
Anne, CountoES of Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery^ (to 
whom Daniel had been tutor,) has inaerted a small portrait 
of him in a füll longth picture of her seif, preaerved at Ap- 
pleby Castle, in Cnmberland* 

Thia little poem ia the rather aeleeted for a Hpecimen of 
DanieVs poetle powera , as it ii omitted in the later edition 
ofhiflworki, 2vo1b. 12mo. 1718. 

1 In tliia eiittlon it U oollntqd with a copy prlut^d al the omd othls ",Trm- 
gfldlo of CleppatrA. Lond* 1607," limo* 
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To purge the mischiefes, that increase 

And all good order mar: 
For oft we see a wicked peace, 

To be well chang'd for war. 

Stben. 
Well, well, Ulysses, then I see 65 

I shall not have thee here ; 
And therefore I will come to thee, 

And take my fortone there. 
I must be wonne that cannot win, 

Yet lost were I not wonne : 70 

For beauty hath created bin 

T' undoo or be undone. 



1 



X. 

This beautiful poem, which possesses a classical elegance 
hardly to be ezpected in the age of James I., is printed from 
the fourth edition of Davison*s Poems i, &c. 1621. It is also 
found in a later miscellany, entitled Le Prtnce (f Jmaur,^ 
1660, 8yo. Francis Davison, editor of the poems above re- 
ferred to, was son of that unfortunate secretary of state, 
who suffered so much from the affair of Mary Queen of 
Scots. These poems, he teils us in his preface, were written 
byhimself, byhis brother [Walter], who was a soldier in 
the wars of the Low Countries, and by some dear friends 
<<anonymoi." Among them are found some pieces by Sir 
J. Davis, the Countess of Pembroke, Six Philip Sidney, 
Spenser, and other wits of tliose times. 

In the fourtb volume of Dryden @ Miscßllajuet ^ thb poem 
is attributcd to Sidney Godolphin, Esq.^ btit 

being probably written before he was born, Qn 

Davison'a book was published in l^r^a ^4«**/>|p.h|fif-i 
in 1610, and died m lU2^3.—jjh 

1 Sh tii« Ml ütLo t 
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It ehanc'd of late a eheplLetd swain, 

That went to seet liis strajing eheep, 
WIthm a thickßt on a plain 

Espied a damty nymph asleep. 

Her golden hair o'erspred her face; 5 

Her carcleaa arins abroad wäre caßt; 
Her quiver had bei" pillows place \ 

Her breast lay bare to every blast. 

The shepherd stood and gaz'd bis fill ; 

Nought durßt he do^ nought durst he saj; * 10 
Whilst chaijce j or elae perliapa bis wilL, 

Did guide tlie god of love that waj. 

The crafty boy thua eees her sleep, 

Whom if alle wak'd he durst not see? 
Behind her eloaely seeka to creep, 15 

Before her nap ehould ended bee. 

There eome , he steals her shafts away, 

Äud puts hiß own into tbeir place ; 
Nor darea he any longer stay, 

But, ere ßhe wakes, hies thenee apace, 20 

Scarce was be gonCi but flhe awakes^ 

Aüd spies the shepherd fitanding by: 
Her bended bow in haste aha takea, 

Änd at the simple ewain lata flye. 

Forth fiew tbe ßbaft, and piercM bie lieart, 25 

That to the ground he feil with pain : 
Yet up again fortbwitb he start, 

Änd to the nymph he ran amain. 

Axnazed to see bo stränge a ilght^ 

She ßbot^ and ahot, but all in yain; 30 

The more bis wounds , the more bis migbt, 

Love yielded atrength amidst hia pain. 
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How happy is he bom or taught, 

That serveth not anothers will ; 
Whose armour is bis bonest tbougbt, 

And simple trutb bis bigbest skill : 

Wbose passions not bis masters are ; 5 

Wbose soul is still prepar'd for deatb; 

Not ty'd unto tbe world witb care 
Of princes ear, or vulgär breatb: 

Wbo batb bis life from rumours freed; 

Wbose conscience is bis strong retreat; 10 

Wbose State can neither flatterers feed, 

Nor niine make oppressors great: 

Wbo envies none wbom cbance dotb raise, 
Or vice; Wbo never understood 
How deepest wounds are given witb praise ; 15 

Nor rules of state, but rules of good: 

Wbo God dotb late and early pray 
More of bis grace tban gifts to lend ; 

And entertaines tbe barmless day 
Witb a well-cbosen book or friend. 20 

Tbis man is fireed from servile bands 

Of hope to rise, or feare to fall; 
Lord of bimselfe , thougb not of lands; 

And baving notbing, yet batb all. 



XU. 

Was a famous robber, wbo lived about tbe middle of tbe 
t Century, if we may credit tbe bistories and story-booki 
bigbwaymen, wbicb relate many improbable f^td» oiM^ 
bis robbing Cardinal Hicbelieu, Oliver CrommPi ifte 
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these stories have probably no other authority thm Ute fr 1 
cords of Grab-street; at least the Gilderoy , who istitelffl 

of Scottish Bongsters, seems to have lived in an earlieri^l 
for, in Thomp8on*8 Orpheus CdUdoniuSy vol. ii. 1733, 8vo.i»| 
cop7 of this ballad, which, though comipt and interpoktoiil 
contains some lines that appear to be of genuine antiqi#1 
in these he is represented as contemporary with Maiy Qoea ^ 
of Scots : AT. gr. 

*< The Queen of Scots possessed non^ht. 
That my love let me want; 
For eow and ew to me he bronght 
And ein whan they were teant.** 

These lines, perhaps, might safely have been inserted 
among the following stanzas, which are given from a wiitten 
copy, that seems to have received some modern coirectionL 
Indeed the common populär ballad contained some indecent 
luzurianccs that required the pruning-hook. 



Gildeboy was a bonnie boy, 

Had roses tull his shoone, 
His stockings were of silken soy, 

Wi* garters hanging doune : 
It was, I weene, a comelie sight, 5 | 

To see sae trim a boy; 
He was my jo and hearts delight, 

)Aj handsome Gilderoy. 

Oh! sike twa charming een he had, 

A breath as sweet as rose, 10 

He never wäre a EUghland plaid, 

But costly silken clothes ; 
He gain*d the luve of ladies gay, 

Nane eir tull him was coy. 
Ah! wae is meel I moum the day, 15 

For my dear Gilderoy. 

My Gilderoy and I were bom 
Baith in one toun together, 
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We acant were Bevea years beforn 

We gan to luve etieh other j 20 

Üur dadües and oor mammies thaj 

Were filVd rf mickle joy, 
To thiDk upon tbe bridal daj, 

Twiit me and Gilderoy, 

For Güderoy that luve of mine, 25 

Gude faith, I freely boiaght 
A wedding sark of hol lau d fine^ 

Wi* fiilken flowers wrought; 
And Iie gied me a wedding ring, 

Wh ich 1 receivM wi^ Joy, SO 

Nae lad nor lassie eir conld sing, 

Like me and Gilderoy. 

Wi* mickle joy we spent our prime, 

Till we were baith aixteen, 
And aft we pagt the langsome timei 35 

Among the leaveB sae groen ; 
Aft on tha hanks we'd sit us thair, 

And Bweetly kifs and toj, 
WV garlands gaj wad deck mj hair 

My handsome Gilderoy« 40 

Oh [ that he Btlll had been content, 

Wi' me to lead his life, 
But, ahl his tnanfu' heart was bent, 

To fitir in featea of strife : 
And he in many a renturous deed^ 45 

Hia coiirage hauld wad try- 
And now this gar» mine heart to bleed, 

For my dear Gilderoy, 

And when of me hia leaye he tuik, 

The tears they wat mine ee, 50 

I gave tnll him a paitiug lulk, 

^^My benison gang wi' thee 1 

Ftrqf. I. 28 
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God speed thee weil, mine ain dear heart^ 

For gane is all my joy ; 
My heart is rent sith we maun part, ^ 

My handsome Gilderoy." 

My Gilderoy baith far and near, 

Was fear'd in every tonn, 
And bauldly bare away the gear, 

Of many a lawland loun ; 60 

Nane eir durst meet him man to man, 

He was sae brave a boy: 
At length wi' numbers he was tane, 

My winsome Gilderoy. 

Wae worth the loun that made the laws, 65 

To hang a man for gear, 
To *reave of life for ox or ass, 

Forsheep, orhorse, ormare: 
Had not their laws been made sae strick, 

I neir had lost my joy, 70 

Wi' sorrow neir had wat my cheek, 

For my dear Gilderoy. 

Giff Gilderoy had done amisse, 

He mought hae banisht been, 
Ah ! what sair cruelty is this, 75 

To hang sike handsome men: 
To hang the flower o' Scottish land, 

Sae sweet and fair a boy; 
Nae lady had sae white a band, 

As thee, my Gilderoy. 80 

Of Gilderoy sae fraid they were, 

They bound him mickle strong, 
Tüll Edenburrow they led him Üiair, 

And on a gallo ws hung: 
They hang him high aboon the rest, 85 

He was sae trim 9. boy; 
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Thaip dyed the youth whom I lued best, 
My handsome Gilderoy. 

Thus having yielded up bis breath, 

I bare bis corpse away, 90 

Wi' tears, tbat trickled för bis deatb, 

I wasbt bis comelye clay; 
And siker in a grave sae deep, 

I laid tbe dear-lued boy, 
And now for evir mann 1 weep, 95 

My winsome Gilderoy. 



xni. 



Tms beautiful address to conjngal love, a subject too 
mucb neglected by tbe libertine Muses, was, I believe, first 
printed in a Yolume of '^Miscellaneous Poems, by several 
bands, publisbed by D. [David] Lewis, 1726." 8vo. 

It is tbere said, bow truly I know not, to be a transla- 
tion ^'£rom tbe ancient Britisb language." 



Away ; let nongbt to love displeasing, 

My Winifreda, move your care; 
Let nougbt delay tbe beavenly blessing, 

Nor squeamisb pride , nor gloomy fear. 

Wbat tbo' no grants of royal donors 5 

Witb pompous titles grace our blood: 
We*ll sbine in more substantial bonors. 

And to be noble we'U be good. 

Our name, wbile virtue tbus we tender, 

Will sweetly sonnd wbere-e'er 'tis spoke : 10 

And all tbe great ones, they ahalli 

How tbey respect sneli MMrfl' 
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All in her prime , bare poets sang, 25 

No gaudy youth , gallant and young', 

E'er blest her longlng annes : 
And hence arose her spight to vex, 
And blast the youth of either sex, 

By dint of hellish charms. 90 

From Glaston came a lemed wight, 
Füll bent to marr her feil despight, 

And well he did , 1 ween : 
Sich mischief never had been known, 
And, since bis mickle leminge shown, 36 

Sich mischief ne'er has been. 

He chauntede out bis godlie booke, 
He crost the water, blest the brooke, 

Then — pater-noster done, 
The ghastly hag he sprinkled o*er : 40 

When lo! where stood a hag before, 

Now stood a ghastly stone. 

Füll well 'tis known adown the dale: 
Tho' passing stränge indeed the tale. 

And doubtfull may appear, 45 

I*m bold to say, there's never a one, 
That hsis not seen the witch in stone, 

With all her household gear. 

But tho' this lemede clerke did well; 

With grieved heart, alas! I teil, 50 

She left this curse behind : 
That Wokey-nymphs forsaken quite, 
Tho* sense and beauty both unite, 

Should find no leman kind. 

For lol even, as the fiend did say, 55 

The sex have found it to this day, 
That men are wondrous scant; 
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Here*s beauty, wit, and sense combin'd, 
With all that's good and virtuous join'd, 
Yet hardly one gallant. 60 

Shall then sich maids unpitied moane? 
They might as well, like her, be stone, 

As thus forsaken dwelL 
Since Glaston now can boast no clerks ; 
Come down from Oxenford , je sparks, 65 

And , oh ! revoke the spell. 

Yet stay — nor thus despond, ye fair; 
Virtue's the gods* peculiar care; 

I hear the gracious voice: 
Your sex shall soon be blest agen, 70 

We only wait to find sich men, 

As best deserve your choice. 



XV. 

Brpan anö J^txtttu, 

A WEST-n^DIAN BALLAD, 

Is founded on a real fact, that happened in the Island of 
St. Christopher's, about 1760. The editor owes the following 
stanzas to the friendship of Dr. James Grainger i, who was 
an eminent physician in that island when this tragical in- 
cident happened, and died there much honoured and 
lamented in 1767. To this ingenious gentleman the public 
is indebted for the fine Ode on Solitude^ printed in the fourth 
volume of Dodsley's Miscellames, p. 229, in which are as- 
sembled some of the sublimest Images in nature. The reader 
will pardon the insertion of the first stanza here, for the sake 
of rectifying the two last lines, which were thus giveu by the 
author: 

Solitude, romantio mald, 

Wbether by nodding towers you tread. 

Or hatint tlie desert*» trackless gloom, 

Or horer o^er tbe yawning tomb, 
1 Aathor of a poem on the Caltaro of tiw Snonr-Caiie, &e. 
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Or dtab tk« Aadi^ elltei aide, 
Orhftht KUe'a eoy SMme «bide, 
Or itartiaf fiftMi yoar ka3tf7«az^ ate 



Cr «t the paiple dawm flf d^ 
TadflBoi^ maible waatai Trej, tec 

allnding to fiie aecoimt of Palmjrm poblialied bj- aone lue 
ingeniotu traTellen, and tlie manner in wiiieli Ümj ver 
ftruck at tlie fint ngfat of fliose magnifiowit mii» by bm^ 
of <Uj. 

Tu nortfa-east wind did briskly blow, 

The ship was safelj mo(v'd; 
Yoong Biyan thonght ihe boaf a-crew slow. 

And 80 leapt orer-board. 

Pereene, the pride of Indian damea, 5 

HU heart long held in thrall, 
And whoso bis impatience blames, 

I wot, ne*er loY*d at alL 

A long long year, one month and day, 
He dwelt on Engliah land^ 10 

Nor once in thonght or deed wonld stray, 
Tho' ladies sought bis band. 

For Bryan he was tall and strong, 

Bight blythsome roll'd bis een, 
Sweet was bis voice wbene'er he sang, 15 

He scant had twenty seen. 

Bat who the coantless charms can draw, 

That grac'd bis mistress trae ; 
Sach charms the old world seldom saw, 

Nor oft I ween the new. 20 

Her rayen hair plays roand her neck, 

Like tendrils of the vine; 
Her cheeks red dewy rose bads deck, 

Her eyes like diamonds shine, 
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She caat her weeds away. 
And to the paJmy shore ehe hied, 
» AH in her best airaj. 


25 


\ In aea-green silk ho neatlj clad, 
: She there itnpatlent etöod; 
^ The crew with wönder eaw the lad 
Eepel the foanüng flood. 


30 


f Her hande a handkerchief display'd, 
• Which he at parting gave; 
► Well pleaa'd the token be sunrey'd, 
And maulier beat the waye. 


35 ^^ 


Her fair companions one and all^ 
Rejoiciag erowd the Strand \ 

For now her lover 6 warn in call, 
And almost touchM the land. 


40 1 


Then throagh the white surf did she haste, 
^ To claep her iovelj swain; 
^ Wlien, ab! a ahark bit tbrough hia wabt: 
f His heart'e blaod dy'd the malnl 


■ 


He shriek'd 1 bia half sprang from the wave, 
1 Streaming with purple göre, 
l And aooa it found a living grave, 
, And ah! was seen no more. 


45 ^^ 


* Now haate, now haate, ye maida, I pray, 

* Fetch wfller from the epring; 

1 She faÜB , she awoons y she dies away, 
And soon her knell they ring. 


50 1 


, Now each May tnorning round her tomb, 
1 Ye fair , fresh flowrets atrew, 
C So may your lovera scape bia doom, 
L Her hapleae fate acape you. 


55 ^J 


k 


5 
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XVI. 

^tnät Büiet, €>ttttU Sttier« 

TRAHSLATED FBOX THE SPANISH. 

Although the English are remarkable for the nv 
and variety of their ancient ballads, and retain periu{i4 
greater fondness for these old simple rhapsodies of 1' 
ancestors than most other nations , they are not the d^l 
people who have distingoished themselyes by composüioil 
of this kind. The Spaniards have great multitades of tiiei^ I 
many of which are of the highest merit. They call ihm'^\ 
their language romanceSy and have coUected them iBt>| 
Yolumes under the titles of El Romanceroj El Ccmctanero^itl 
Most of them relate to their conflicts with the Moors, fd\ 
display a spirit of gallantry peculiar to that romantic peopk. | 
But, of all the Spanish ballads, none exceed in poetifiil 
merit those inserted in a little Spanish History of the Cd\ 
Wars of Granada ^ describing the dissensions which ragedii { 
that last seat of Moorish empire, before it was conqu^redii 
the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, in 1491. In this Histoij ' 
(or perhaps Romance) a great number of heroic songs an 
inserted, and appealed to as authentic vouchers for the trotli 
of facta. In reality, the prose narrative seems to be drawn 
up for no other end, but to introduce and iUustrate theie 
beautiful pieces. 

The Spanish editor pretends (how truly I know not) that 
they are translations firom the Arabic or Morisco language- 
Indeed, from the piain, unadomed nature of the verse, and 
the native simplicity of the language and sentiment which 
rons through these poems, one would judge them to haTe 
been composed soon after the conquest of Granada abo^e 
mentioned; as the prose narrative in which they are inserted, 
was published about a Century after. It should seem, at 
least, that they were written before the Gastilians had fonned 
themselves so generally, as they have done since, on the 
model of the Tuscan poets, or had imported from It-aly that 
fondness for conceit and refinement, which has for near two 

1 t*. «. The ballad-singer. 
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May our prophet grant mj wishes, 

Haughty chief , thou ehalt be miue : 
Thou shalt drink that cup of sorrow,' 35 

Which I drank when I was thine. 

Like a lion tnms the warrior, 

Back he seuds an angry glare ; 
Whizzing came the Moorish javelin, 

Vainly whizzing thro* the air. 40 

Back the hero füll of fury 

Sent a deep and mortal wound: 
Instant sunk the renegado, 

Mute and lifeless on the ground. 

With a thousand Moors surrounded, 45 

Brave Saavedra Stands at bay: 
Wearied out but never daunted, 

Cold at length the warrior lay. 

Near him fighting great Alonzo 

Stout resists the Paynim bands ; 50 . 

From his slaughter*d steed dismounted 

Firm intrench*d behind him Stands. 

Furious press the hostile squadron, 

Furious he repels their rage : 
Loss of blood at length enfeebles : 55 

Who can war with thousands wage ! 

Where yon rock the piain o'ershadows, 

Close beneath its foot retir*d, 
Fainting sunk the bleeding hero, 

And without a groan expir'd. 60 



n* In the Spanish original of the foregoing ballad, fol- 
I few more stanzas , but being of inferior merit were not 
ilated. 
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Renegado properly signifies an apostate, but it is some-l 
times used to expresfl an infidel in general; as it seems to dol 
above in ver. 21, &c. 

The image of the lion, &c. in ver. 37, is taken &om 
other Spanish copy, the rhymes of which end in uz, viz. 
*' Sayavedm, qae lo oyera, 
Como an leon rebolbia.*^ 



xvn. 
QLkamat taa Zaißsu 

▲ MOOBISH TALE. 
IMITATSD FKOK THE BPAKISH. 

The foregoing yeraion was rendered as literal as the 
nature of the two languages would admit. In the following, 
a wider compass hath been taken. The Spanish poem that 
was chiefly had in view, is preserved in the same history of 
the civil wars of Granada, f. 22, and begins with these lines, 

** Por la calle de an dama 
Passeando ae ai^a," fcc. 



SoFTLT blow the evening breezes, 

Soffcly fall the dews of night; 
Yonder walks the Moor Alcanzor, 

Shunning eveiy glare of light 

In yon palace lives fair Zaida, 5 

Whom he loves with flame so pure : 
Loveliest she of Moorish ladies; 

He a joung and noble Moor. 

Waiting for the appointed minnte, 

Oft he paces to and fro ; 10 

Stopping now, now moving forwards, 

Sometimes quick, and sometunes slow. 

Hope and fear altemate teaze him, 
Oft he sighs with heart-felt care. — 



■ 
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i 


V See, fond^outhj to yonder window, 
Söftly stepa the timorouß fair. 


16 1 




Lovely eeems the moon^s fair lustre 
To the loBt benighted swain^ 

Wlien all silyerj bright sbe riscsj 
Grüding mountain, grove, andplaiDj 


20 ^m 


F 


Lövely seems the iim'B fnll glory 
K To the fainting fleaman's eycs, 
f When BOme horrid storm dlspersiDg^ 
0*er the wave hia radiance fließ. 


1 




But a thouaand times more lovely 
To her longmg lover's aight, 

Steals half-seeu the beauteouß maiden 
Thro' the glimme rings of the mghL 


S5 ■ 


1 


Tip-toe Stands the anxioas lover, 
WhisperiDg forth a gentle eigh : 

Allai keep thee, lovely ladyj 
Teil me, am I doom'd to die? 


90 1 


r 


la it true the dreadful itory, 
Which thy damsel teils my page, 

That BedacM by sordid nches 
Thou mit aeU thy bloom to age? 


36 1 




An old lord fröm Antiquera. 

Thy Stern fatber briiigs along; 
But canst thou, ineonetant Zaida, 

Thus consent mj lore to wrong? 


40 ■ 


1 


If 'tia true, now plaiuly teil me, 
Nor thufl trifle with my woea; 

Hide not then from me the secret, 
Wliicb the world so elearly knows. 


■ 


P 




^f 
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Deeply sighed the conscious maiden, 45 

While the pearlj tears descend: 
Ah! mj lord, too true the story; 

Here our tender loves must end. 

Oar fond Mendship is discover'd, 

Well are known our mutual vows : 50 

All my friends are füll of fury ; 

Storms of passion shake the house. 

Threats, reproaches, fears Surround me; 

My stem father breaks my heart: 
Alla knows how dear it costs me, 55 

Generous youth, from thee to part. 

Ancient wounds of hostile fury 
Long have rent our house and thine ; 

Why Äen did thy shining merit 
Win this tender heart of mine? 60 

Well thou know'st how dear I lov'd thee 

Spite of all their hatefiil pride, 
Tho' I fear'd my haughty father 

Ne'er would let me be thy bride. 

Well thou know'st what cruel chidings 65 

Oft Fve from my mother bome, 
What l*ve suffer'd here to meet thee 

Still at eye and early mom. 

I no longer may resist them ; 

All, to force my band combine; 70 

And to-morrow to thy rival 

This weak frame I must resign. 

Yet think not thy faithfiil Zaida 

Can survive so great a wrong; 
Well my breaking heart assures me 75 

That my woes will not be long. 
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Farewell then, my dear Alcanzor! 

Farewell too my life with thee ! 
Take this scarf , a parting token ; 

When thou wear'st it think on me. 80 

Soon, lov'd youth, some worthier maiden 

Shall reward thy generous tnith; 
Sometimes teil her how thy Zaida 

Died for thee in prime of youth. 

— To him all amaz*d, confounded, 85 

Thus she did her woes impart: 
Deep he sigh'd, then cry*d, Zaida! 

Do not, do not break my heart. 

Canst thou think I thus will lose thee? 

Canst thou hold my love so small? 90 

No , a thousand times TU perish ! — 

My curst rival too shall fall. 

Canst thou, wilt thou yield thus to them? 

break forth , and fly to me ! 
This fond heart shall bleed to save thee, 95 

These fond arms shall shelter thee. 

Tis in vain, in vain, Alcanzor, 

Spies Surround me, bars secure! 
Scarce I steal this last dear moment, 

While my damsel keeps the door. 100 

Hark, I hear my father storming! 

Hark , I hear my mother chide ! 
I must go: farewell for ever! 

Gracious Alla be thy guide! 



END OF THE THIKD BOOK. 

26» 



A GLOSSARY 



THE OBSOLETE AND SCOTTISH WORDS IN THE FIBST 
VOLUME. 



The Scottish words are denoted bv s. French by f. Latin by 1. Anglo- 
Saxon by A. S. Icelandic by Isl. &c. For the etymology of the words 
In this and the following volmnes y the reader is referred to Junn Ett- 
MOLOOicuM Ahguoavum. Edidit Ed. Ltb, Oxon. 1743, fol. 

For such worda aa nu^ not bs found here, the reader is desked to consult the 
Glossarüs to the other volumes. 



A, an, 8. aü. 

A Twyde, p. 6, of Tweed. 

Abacke, back. 

Abone, aboon, s. above. 

Abowght, Cibout. 

Abraide, p. 143, abroad. 

Acten, a kind of armour made of 
taffaty, er leather quilted, &c., 
worn ander the habergeon, to save 
the body from bruises. f. Hocmuton, 

Aft, 8. oft. 

Agayne, agoinst. 

Agoe, gime. 

Ain, awin, s. own. 

AI gife, although. 

A-late, p. 89, of late. 

An, p. 68, and. 

Ancyent, Standard. 

Ane, 8. one, an. 

Aras, p. 5, arros. p. 8, arrows. 

Arcir, p. 68, archer. 

Ajssinde, assigned, 

Assoyrd, assoyled, (äistAned. 

Astate, estate; a^o a great person. 

Astound, astonyed, skmned, aston- 
ished, confounded. 

Ath, p. 6, athe, p. 8, o' W, of the. 

Aareat, golden. 

Aosterne, p. 247, stem, austere. 

Avowe, p. M. ww. 

Avoyd, p. 178, void, vacate. 



Axed, asked. 

Ayance, p. 293, against 



Ba, 8. baU. 

Bacheleere, p. 37, &e. knwht. 

Baue, bale, pp. 37, 72, evü, hurt, mis- 
Chief t misery. 

Bairne, 8. chüd. 

Baith, 8. bathe, hoth. 

Balys bete, p. 14, heiter our bales, i.e. 
remedjf our eeüs. 

Band, p. 43, band, covenant. 

Bane, hone. 

Bar, bore. 

Bar hed, bare-head, or perhaps bcwed. 

Barne, p. 6, beme, p. 19, fitoM, person. 

Base court, the lower eouri of a casüe. 

Basnete, basnite, basnyte, bassonet, 
bassonette, keimet. 

Baazen^8 skinne, p. 268, perhaps, 
sheep^s leather dreased and co- 
loored red, f. baaane, sheep*s leather. 
In Scotland, sheepakin mittens, 
with the wool on the inside, are 
called BauBon'mittens, — Bauaon 
also signifiea a badger, in old Eng- 
lish ; it may therefore signify, per- 
haps, badger skin. 

Be that, p. 6, by that Urne. 
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B&Aiyiiff zmw% p. l5l, an arrim ihai 
cam#s veU. — OT^ perhapa hearinff, 

arro w : f ro m JaL Eir^ ^mt%s, or A* Ö . 

Bedyla^ &0(i^$. 

Beforn, 5*/ori. 

Behcard, fteard. 

Bebest», (mmimaiu??, ^iifft^'c^i^^ 

BäliDVQf p» 155, bsko^, 

Be]yfB, p. 14«^ boUvä^ immediat^, % 

BeUf benti^i bi^i. 
Bende-boWj a hent-bo^, qu, 
Bentson, &fesa'w^. 

Bentj p.Ö, bonta, p.38j (wherD bentfl» 
Ion ff coELi^D jgraHä, &c. grüw,) iA^ 

Beuyngaa, p. 86, benigne, bsnigti, 
kind. 

Bestöj^ &f*a^, art. 

BestlSf beoita. 

Be-atrawghtod, p^ 1€S, dintrai^t^, 

Betbf ^#, ffre. 

Bl^karte^ p, 5, blcker'd^r skirtniäheii, 
(It Lb ilIsd aeed äomettme& lu tba 
aense of swifü^ c&wa^d, wbich 
B^ama to b« the scuB«) p. 5. Mr^ 
Laidbei.) 

BlUe, &c. p^ ^44, I hme dfUnrfd a 
pr{>mise in writüi^, evftßrmed b^ fjn 

B]ans, p. lOf blanne, did blin, L o. 

iingeff siop. 
B\aw, b. blifüK 
Blaze^, to fmhtasßn, diepitty. 
Blee^ colowt eontjpkxiott. 
Bleid, P« bledü, iSfse^ 
BUst} bhs3i!d. 

Bliv-e, belivoj immsdiaiei^. 
Bloamsd, p. Stia^ Äffins/ w^A &Ia»f}i* 
Binde, bioödf blufd rsidf r, bluod red. 
Blnid, bltijdy, b. btaod, bhod^. 
Bl^'ä, bellYe^ instatitlif^ 
Boare, bare. 



Bad«;, p> Blf äbod^, atci^d^ 
BoItoB, shafts, arroms. 
Büinen,, p* 5, bmpmen^ 
Bütmyei^ bonalQj e, cotmly. 
Büoae, a/at't^ur» req^ie&t, petttion. 
'B^oot^hoot&jadpsntagöt kelp, ass^stan^. 
Borowa, p< 137, lü redeem b^ a püdgs. . 
BoTQwod , p. 2B, ti?ffli^tmJc^, fHtdfftdt.,i 

Borrowe^ borowe^ ffl^^j suretif. 
Bot and^ a» p. 1(K>, (tt Jibould pro&AMjf 

bä &Q^A and,) and ^3^o* 
Bot, ^M^. 
Botäf J^oolt admniiiffs.. 

Boanda, bsv^ynd, bownei, pripiü-ed, 
ffot f«ci%^ Tbo Word ib hIbd luii^d 
la tihe QDrtb in tba diSUä'e of icetti 
or was ^oing. 

Bo wildes, hoimdB. 

BowQo ye« prepare iftj get rmäff* 

BowBc, t'«a^;^,- bowned, iH'tfiuir^. 

Bnwna tQ dyBej p, 3(1^ d'^^K^ 'ö (Ji'tM, 
^0M'»iä Is a c^oTEuxion word In tbn 
nortb. für oöt'Wö," ff.^. Wbope are you 
b t>w ae £0 ? Wh erß ttts ^om goi^\§ f 

Büwre,, bowor^ habiiatimi: cAam&er, 
porhmr^ pet-fiaps from lal. bouaUt 
io dwelL 

Bowre-window, cActt^i^fr wi^fM. 

BowySj hom. 

BtAldi t. hroadt larg^.. 

Br&iideiJT swmds.. 

Brod banaär, p. 22^ hroad banner, 

Bruecbt p» 263, &r#if^/NSS. 

BrQQden b&lo, bif^ßd mscki^. 

Breere, brera, brifar. 

BTAag, bryn^, bring. 

B reiber, ordkreti. 

Bro&d af'TOWf a broad fBrJad--k«<^sä ' 
raiTöff, B, 

B ro d i n j^e^ prideing. 

Brook, p, l3f eniüff, 

Brooke, p. S52, {ffforj imdur«. 

Brpird, oroad. 

Bryttlyiigc, p. 5^, bTjllynij, p, ß, rf< t* 
ting »pt quarttring, carvtng. 

BugÜe, bugie hofiit huntinff AüHif, 

Bnabment^ p. H:!^, ambiiaUnuent} niri« 



1 Mr, Lajubfl alao !nteq>rat& " ßicKEitiif o ^" by rattlfng, p^ j, 
"Amd Dn tbat fllfi« Uljasea liead 
Sad ünjäos du WD does iiiCKsn/^ 

Tranilai. of Ovid. 
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buik, a anar« to bring them into 

iroubU. 
Boak and boon, p. 102, t. e. make 

jfowrsflvM ready and go. Bonn , to 

go (North country). 
Baske ye, drua y«. 
Boaket, boakt, dr$s8$d. 
Boskt them, p. 82, preparsd them- 

adv9St mads themaebm ready. 
Bat if, uhU88, 
Buttes, buU to akoot at 
By thre. p. ISl, of tkr§e, 
Bydys, oid§8, abidea. 
Bye, i>. 187, huy,payfor; also, abye, 

aufferfor. 
Byears, beeres, hiers. 
Byll, bill, an ancient kind of hatberi 

or battia-ax, p. 5. 
Byn, bine, bin, baen, be, are. 
Byrche, birch-irae, bnrch-wood. 
Byste, beest, airt. 



Calde, callyd, p. 7, caXlad. 

Camscho, s. atem, gritn. 

Can, p. 22, bagan to cry. 

Cane, p. 25, *gan to cry. 

Gapull hyde, p. 76, horae-hida. 

Care-bed, bad of cara. 

Carpe off care, p. 13, complain thro' 

cara. 
Gast, p. 6, tnean, intand. 
Gawte and kene, p. 22, cautioua and 

activa, 1. cautas. 
Gaytiffe, caitif, alava, daapicdbla wretch, 
' p. 39. 
Getywall, p. 262, setiwall, the harb 

vaiarian: also, mountain apikenard. 

See Gerard^s Herbal. 
Ghanteclere, tha cock. 
Ghays, ckaaa. 
Gheck, to rata at. 
Gheck, to atop. 
Ghild, p. 90fknight. Ghildren, p. 89, 

knighta. See v. iii. p. 75. 
Ghristentye, christiantö, Christandom. 
Gharl , ona of low birth , a viUain, or 

vaawl. 
Ghyf, chyfe, chiaf. 
Glawde, elawed, tora, acratchad; p. 

155, flgaratively, baat. 
Gleaped, clepod, caUad, nantad. 
Glerke, ackolar, 
mim. tha contraction of Glement. 



Gloagh, a north>ooantry word for a 

brokan cUff. 
Glowch, dutch, grcup, 
Goate, cot, cotUtga. 
Gockers, p. 263, a aort of buAina or 

ahort boota faatanad toitk lacaa ar 

buttona, andoftan u>om by farmara 

or ahapherda. In Scotland they are 

called cutikina, £rom cuta, the ankle. 

—'Cokara.'liaharman'a boota.' (Little- 

ton*8 Diction.) 
Gold bee, p. 247, toaa. Cowde dye, 

p. 27, diad (a phraae). 
Gollayne, p. 25, Cologna ateai. 
Gemmen, commyn, eama. 
Gonfetered, ccnfadkratad, etUeradinto 

a confadaracy. 
Gordiwin , p. 2G3 , cordwayne : pro- 

perly Spanish or Gordovan leather ; 

here it signifies a more vulgär sort. 
Gorsiare, p. 10, couraar, ataad. 
Gote, cot, cottaga. Item, coati. 
Goulde, edd. Item, cotäd^ 
Gountie, p. 258, count, aarl. 
Goupe, a pan for potUiry. 
Gouth, coiuld, 

Goyntrie, p. 263, Covatihy. 
Grancky, marry, aprighüy, axulUng. 
Gredence, batiaf. 
Grevis, crevica, chink. 
Gristes corse. p. 7, Chriafs ewraa. 
Growch, crutch. 
Gryance, bdiaf, f. creance, fwhence 

recreant]. Butinp.89,&c. it secms 

to signify faar, f. crainte. 
Gam, 8. coma, p. 8, eama. 



Dampned, p. 187, eondanmad. 

De, dy, dey, pp. 6, 8, 12, dia. 

Deepe-fette, daap-fatehad, 

Deid, s. dede, aaad. Item, daad. 

Deip, s. depe, daap. 

Deir, s. deere, dere, daar. 

Dell, daal, part; p. 89, every dell, 
aoarypart. 

Denay, dany (rhythmi gratia). 

Depured, pwriJM, nm daar, 

Descreeve, daacriba. 

Dight, dackad, mä on. 

DUl, p. 36. doU, griaf, ini»h.~ Dill I 
drye, p. 37, pain laUffar. — Dill was 
dight. p. 36, griaf toaa Mp«M Mm. 

Dint, atroka, blow. 



DocbtüTi, E. dtmghi^, 

Boläf ffrüf. 

fulffleomi w Afiaft>i4^5 Qf Keart. 
Boloiirif dtdffruüSt mourtifitL 
I>ütlL, dDibe^ doeth} <^':j« 
]>oiightßf dcjngbetif doughotl^^dow^b-' 

Dounae^ s* p, 34^ ani tu>^ a&lcp- pfo^ 
l^erly^, camioif #(r*fi' fA^ trmibii. 

Drap, s. idi'Ojf. 

Dre^ p. il, drie, p. 100, &uf$r* 

Drtiid^ a. dreed^, dfede^ t^t'eiid^ 

Breip9f a^ drips, drüps. 

DTQTyera, ilrovqrfi, p» 221, jmcä os 

drive h^rds ofenttU, dsir, Sc. 
Drjvara^ p. 5t tdeni^ 
Drydj p. üG, snffe%\ 

DuJQf ü, dolOt grief, 
0yd, djde^ fJta. 

Dyght, p-lO^ digbt^ p. d6, drf^sd^rpu' 
mit P*ti- 



E<jj B, eicj sye» Eca, eyne, i|^. 



Bell} ücliO] ßlclie, älk^i 4ftcj^, 

EIjj evir, a. *'**, riper. 

Eke, A^ü. Eike, clkc, &xch^. 

Eldtirii, a> ^jffflr, 

Elliumynys^Q^ p* 34^ emMltshm^. To 
i!^^fi«]t'n« a bookf ivan. ta omament 
|t wfth piiiiitlng:^ m miniahiTQ^ 

Elridjrc % Si^iice Elricke^ Elritci, El- 
riatiliti; ttdldj hideaus, ghoäü^. It^m, 
tmi^&Qffie, imiiikähited eacept b^ spec- 
trifs, Sc, GLosB« to Ä. Raoieaj. El- 
ritclulrlaughT Gen. Sh^p. a. b^ 

Ellyconyst Hmcon's* 

Endycdf d^d, 

Eoharpid, £e. p, 84, JtOöked, fff^ffed 
i£itk müriül dredd. 

Eakaukered, sankefed. 

Eavyfij pp. 2ü, 22, ma^ice^ fU-jeÜJt ut- 
jnry. 

Erst, ä. htrvi&fwe. 

EteriDyiiablO) p. SB, viitsniiituthU^ 
unhfiuüd^ 



Fam^ fayue, jJtH?,, /üfmI. 

Fajne af flsktSf /(»id of fighting. 

Faine, fayne, /eijtk 

FalJä, /a/s*!. Item , /aWif A . 

Faideiif p, 45, fared, ßashtd^ 

Farfl, pass, 

Farley, wondj^, 

Faye,/a«A. 
Fayre, p. 23,, fair. 



- In Ihü ballad of Sm CAüLimSj ive havö ^'EldHdge Hill." p. at; 
^'Eidridgo Enlgbt," p, 38, 46. "Eldridge Sworde^" P» *Öf 46.— So Gawin 
Dc^Dglaj? CAllfl iha f^clops, tbe '■'^Elrichk Brbtuim," i.e. bfüthron {h, ü- 
p, 91, U 16^1 a.nd in Ma Frologue to b, vll. (p- 2Q2^ L SJ, h« thud deaeciliej 
tkQ nigbt^owl : 

^'I/äitbaly of fonna, witb erukl^ camackci belk, 
Egsüme to kare was. bis wyld BL&LRC!tis£ akriel." 
lu Battnatjue'ä MS. Foema^ (fol. ]ä5, in Iha Advocatea' libfasy mt Edlo- 
bargb,) ia & wkldBiiml rkäpBody of a decoas'Qd old womaü traTämng in tbe 
oLberworldi tu w Mob 

^'Scho wauderU, and s,äid bjj to an Elricu wßLl/^ 
In tbe OlOB^ary to G. Doug!a.s, Elkiühe, &c. ia efXplalned by '^wlld, 
kldeauä: Läl* irvx, imnuanisr" bnt it aeüniB to ünply aom^iwbat norf)} aj \u 
Allau Rani^ay^fi Gloäsarlea« 



d» ftmUL mnk». L fcwilBM, ^. 

Feat, Mto, Msf . 

Femtowlj, mMf, itxtmmti§. 

Feert, ftirc, lofa, eem f a mim ^ 

Fefr, 1. feie, /«or. 

Fendjt pr»y, Ar. p. 8S, fnm MNf 

F«rilj, ßmred^. 

FaMmtd. 9A«aMii/. 

Faita, /«teA^tf . 

FeUaiod, prtpartd, adärmed, mads 

rilde, jUld. 

rinftunoo,p.86,>lH^, /or/W<iir«. 

rit, M. H, «yt, p. 187, lytte, p. 69. Part 
otnMhioH Qja tong. Hence in p.61, 
ßtt ii h itr«ln of maiic. See vol.ii. 
b. 14», iMid 01o*MUfy. 

KlytOi (» amtmd with words, acöld, 

r^triiuit«. «omwimrfm^Me, p. 163. Over 
0M4*t Ibrbodo. \Pr»Uv Dtipracep- 
hm»(l,]q,d,<hdforf>id, 

Furmaro, /brwMr. 
Forteüo, p. 89, rffotdäd, h$tded. 
Font, /orf#d, ampMtd. 
ForUmiketh, p. 149, repmteth, vexetk, 

irmAütk, 
Fottert of the fe, p. 150, foresters of 

tkil^^Bdrnntatm, 
Fou, fow, •.>WI; ftlao, fuddUd. 
FowÄTda, tmwwde, ths mn, 
FreAke, froke, fireyke, man, persan, 

humtm criamrf. Also, a wMm or 

maggot 
Fre-bore, p. 69, fro»-hom, 
Freokys, p. 9, f«noH«. 
Freite, a. iU omma, ilt Uuk; <my old 

aup«r9«tüm$ um, or impressüm», 

p. 10». 



Fi^M. fojaoB. rUnt^; 
F^fcftl,/«. 



Gsir, a. §mr, dimss. 
Oaaa, «u, began. 
G— yi e.p.8^ ^awyr. 



Garde,! 

Gare, gar, ■.aMfa^eaN«« ;/oretf, oonyaL 

Gaiseyld, p. 88, fkt>m Gargoaille, t 

/A« apOMf 0/ a ffuüer. The tower 

waa adomedwith spouto eat in the 

ilgarea of greyhounda, liona &e. 
(Hrlande. p. 74, tk« ring witkm wkich 

Ot§ flick ormarkwaa atttobe shiUaL 
Gear, ■. geer, goods. 
Getinge, what he kad goi, his phmder, 

6oo<y. 
Gtove, gevend, give, given. 
Gi, gie, 8. gwe. 
Gife, giir, if, 
Gin, 8. an, if. 
Give owre, s. surrender. 
Glede, p. 6, a red-hot cool. 
Glent, p. 5, glanced. 
Glose, p. 81, sei afalae glosa vr colour. 
Goddes, p. 89, goddesa. 
Gode. good. 

Goggling eyen, goggU egea. 
Gone, p. 44, go. 
Gowd, 8. gocdd, göld. 
Graine, acarlet. 
Grameroye, t . e. I üumk you, f. Grand« 

mercie. 
Graonge, p. 254, granary; also, a lona 

eountry-fumae. 
Grea-hondes, grey-hounda. 
Grece, a atep, p. 88, aßight of atepa, 

grees. 
Greece, p. 145, fat, (afathartj from 

f. graiase. 
Gret, grat, great. 
Grevea. grovea, buahea. 
Gronnawa, gtoundwaU. 

s An ingeniona correapondent in the north thinkB Fbbit ia not 'an nn- 
Incky omen,* bat, 'that thing which terrifiea:* vis. Terrora will pnrsne 
them that look after fHghtfttl thinga. Frxobt is pronoonced by the common 
people in the north, Fkbst, p. 108. 
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Qaäej gnld, eeaä^ s. güod^ 



Ha, hfle, a. AaD£, Iteniy Ao^. 
Häbef geon, f^ a Usser coat of moa?. 

Haktia4^ h^li&d, stduied* emhTacfid, 

fdl fm hü fi^ck; fr$m MtHse^ the 

fiedt , thrmt. 
HaleaoiD^j ji'hotesome, healthit. 
Hand-üowe, p. I54t Uii Ifmg-h&w , er 

£omntmi-bow i as disUtiffitishid fr&m 

Horfed, harriod^ baryBd, harqwfid^ 

p. 19, It^^t fobirndt piUagedf plundiev- 

ed. Ha hfirried a bird's aast. äcnt. 
HÖrlDcke^ p. £62, perliapü eharUckßf 

or wüd fape, wLicb beara a ytillow 

Üower, and g:rowa Amonif corji^&i;. 
Hajrtly Ittst, p* 84, h^wrt^ desire. 
HA^tarddia, p^ iO^ perba.p9 A4s'tf rasA 

ilauldj B, 2a ^^. It€ii] , hold, ^ifmg, 

fVö»i ri^^gSj Sc. 
Hajilä, mJi^nia^F sr0;ll^ (p. SS, for 

tbö pfoflt of all En^lAnd). A. B. 

Hj«li ftofus. 
He^ p. &, beOf p, BO, h^Q, A^j^A. 
Ha, p. li€^ byi^ iä A^, or hasten. 
Hoal, p. a, Auil. 
Htiar^ p. 9f A«rf. 
Heare^ heareJt, haiV, AaiVa, 
Had, bede, head. 
Heere, p, ?7, Aäif. 
Hoir, a* heröj p. 8, hmr. 
Heud, kind, genik. 
H^atf hasi. 
ÜQwtB, p- 40, cofBfnflMds, injwHüUmf, 

* HOI.TB9 aeema ß^idently to tsigiiUyBiLt.9 in the followlos ptsaae« from 

"Tä0 tbat ffeqiient tbg hlllcJS^ 
And Mühest holtes of ail| 
Adtbt me witb ydur aktlfiill cj^uill^s, 
And llaten whett I call." 
Ai &lW in Ulla otbisr vorse of ii,ti aüciöDt poet: 

^^ Uademeatib tb^ holte9 ao boar." 



Hether, küh&r. 
Hewyne in to, hsti-n in iieo, 
Hewyngr, bewlngo, kstBiMg, koeJuin^* 
HI, biet P' &8| A^. 
Hie, bye, he, liee, A^A* 
HIgbtj p« 41 f p» 0. fttj^c^^ tH^ciffed^ 
pftii/fuaed (pa^e 131, Na»i«^, (foll^J. 
Hillj-H, ht'Us. 
Hlnde, bend, ^#n^l<?. 
liirj fl. Äff. 
Hlrael^ s. hfrwlf. 
Hit, p. 9, ^L 

Hola, tiiA<^ff,' boll, tdom. 

HoUas, i(>iiad$, groi'fif, p^ SO» la Nor- 
folk a platit&tion af cb^rry-tre^a ia 
C-älled a chen'^höU. Also iomo- 
titiiGfl Ai'J^ '^^ 

lloly^ wköiltf. Or pGr&aps hole p^ 85, 

Hoiu, hom, thmi. 

Hundritb, bondrod, kuridreä. 

Hoa^, hafiff, kuHff. 

Hoatyng, hunUtiff. 

Hoo, ho, p. 17, an inierjeetian ^fsiiip* 
JMMJ7 ordf^isting: hmc6 stöppttgs. 

Koved, p, RtS, kfavsd; h«nff tmiviHg 
(Gl. G haue,), Sovsd or komn meatu 
tn tbe north, äiteiltdT bat Brtr^ Latiibe 
thmka it ia tha eama aa AcjHfZj still 
üsed ia thü north ^ and appliad to 
auy Uerbt aub;HUnce heavio^tQ and 
fto «n an unflutating anifaco. Tba 
vowel m U oftaa used tbare for tbe 
common, D^ 

Hounl, Atfnt 

Hyght, p, 35, <m ftijA, fiitTud. 



!♦ fath, iH/aith. 

1 wjsj I wia, f/ knotP:) vml^^ 
tciipped, caUed. 
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Jimp. 8. Omder. 

ne,rB, /iwß. 

nkjk, 8. tMry. 

Im, p. 6& Mm. 

In fere, I fere, together. 



Knyled, kndt 
Kowarde, couard. 
Enntrey, p. 84, couniiy, 
Eurteis, p. 85, courtsotts. 
Eyrtill, kirtle, petUcoai, gown. 



Into, 8. m. 

Intres, p. 88, entranee, admittance. 

Jo, p. 272, stoeet'heart, fründ. 

Jogelers, p. 114, jugglers. 

I8, p. 68, «^, his. 

I-tuned, tuned. 

lye, eye. 



Laith, 8. htk. 

Laithly, 8. loathsome, hideous. 

Lang, s. lang. 

Langsome, 8. p. 273, kmg, tedious. 

Lauch, lanched, s. tatigh, UxugJud. 

Launde, p. 145, lawn. 

Layden, laid. 

Laye, p. 40, Um. 

Lay-land, p. 39, lemd tkat is not 

pUmghed: green sward. 
Lay-lands, p. 46, üxnds in generai. 
Layne, lain; vid. Leane. 
Leane, concecd, kide; Item, ^(qnery). 
Leanyde, leaned. 
Learnd, leamed, tatight. 
Leaae, p. 146, lying, falaehood. Wyth- 

outen lease, verüy. 
Leaaynge, lying, fcUsehood. 
Lee, p. 102, lea, thefidd. 
Leeche, pkysician. 
Leechinge, doctariiig, medicinal eare. 
Leer, p. 277, look. 
Leeve London , p. 240, dear LomUm, 

an cid phrase. 
Leeveth, beUeveth. 
Lefe, p. 148; leeve, dear. 
Lefe, lecne; leves, leaoes. 
Leive, 8. leave. 
Leman, leaman, leinum, t<ner,mi»- 

tress, A. S. leipman. 
Lenger, longer. 
Lere, p. 44, face, complexicn, A. S. 

hleajie, fades, mUtus, 
Lemed, leamed, taught. 
Lesynge, leasing, Ifing, fahehood. 
Let, p. 4, hinder, lett, p. 69, kmdred. 

^ " Germanis Camp Exercitom , aut Locum nbl Exeroitus castranxetator, 
iigniflcat: inde ipaia Vir Castrenais et Militaria kemffer, et kea^^her, et 
Itmper, et JUmher, et kamper, pro varietate dialectorum, vocatur; Voeabolam 
hoc noatro sermone nondum penitos exolevit; Norfolciensea enim plebeio 
et proletario sermone dicunt 'He isakemper old man, i. e. Senex vegetns 
est.* Hinc Gimbriäl auum nomen; 'kimiber enim homo bellicosoa, pngN, 
robuatoa miles, &c. significat.* Sheringham de Anglor. gentia orig. pag. 57. 
Rectiua autem Laziua (apud eundem , p. 49). Oimbros a belle qaod kamff, et 
Saxonice kamp noncupatoa crediderim; onde bellatores riA Die lümjtfer. 
Die Kemper." 



Kall, p. 86, eall. 
Kan. p. 83, can. 
Earla, earts, churls, karlis of kynde, 

p. 81, chwrla by nature. 
Kauld, p. 68, caUed. 
Eeepe, p. 263, cor« , heed. So in the 

old play of Hick Scomer (in the last 

leaf but one): "I keepe not to 

dymbe so hye.^* t. e. I study not; 

care not, &c. 
Eempe, a soldier. 
Kemperye man, p. 60, soidier, vfarrior, 

fighUng-mano. 
Kems, 8. comhs. 
Ken, kenst, know, knotoest. 
Kepera, &c. p. 156, Sc. those that 

watch by the corpse , ahall tye up 

my winding sheet. 
Kind, natture. 
Kit, p. 84, cut. 

Kithe or kin, acguaintance nor kindred. 
Knave, p. 77, servant. 
Knicht, a. knight. 
Knightea fee, p. 77, such a portion of 

land as required the possessor to 

serve tvith man and horse. 
Knowles, knoUs, Utile hüls. 
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Maat, majtß, mag' st. 

Maud^ s. lavLiif must, 

Maydj, inayde, maid. 

Ma-yo, p, g4t taaid (rhyllunl Gfratla}* 

Mayne, p. 17^ force, sirenfffht |>* 7S^ 

Meati, ca«äd€, r^ti^aref. 

Mon of aim^s, p» 25^ ^^ä cT arfoea^ 

MsrcbfüBf tn^cAfi^' 

Met, mfiiti, s. meLe, m^^j jSüi p/cpfT. 

Moya^^ aee MtJäDy. 

Mickl^t miioh. 

MigbiE.^ ndghly. 

MliidaLibt, p. ^57| «v^fvct» if{»tiLj^. 
MistoQp tniji£aft#; also In tbä J^cottl^U 
idiom^ Mü ihing (düns. (MrXambu.) 
Mode^ p^ 143, »i^h^. 

Mores, p* 37, /wüs* wild d<mns. 
Morae, dn, p, 66, om ^ *nc»r»'ef('. 
Biort, dinih 0/ ^^u tfcrr. 

^an, maiui, b. WHiiSt. 

Muäiä, #^tt9^^ 

My]läi], Jftlqw liUd, 

Myne-ye-plo, pAgo g^ pirhapi^ nmn^ 

plif,s. orfoids^ MQnypfe U ätül iioed 

In thie a^n^ä ia tbe north^ (Mr. 

Lambe,) 
Myrry, liuny. 
Mvauryd, p. 83^ misused, apfiied to et 

odof purpoae. 

Na, nae, a. nä^ wmt^ 

NiTj p, e, nara, war* Itenii, ikan. 
N&t, uoL 

^ Ab tbe ■words BI&xb ajid ftlAi'':^ we'FC, Id aapie caaög, uaed prontlac^aotiBly 
by luicleat writers; «0 tbe VFords Gäkk and C^tk seem to ha.vG beuti applied 
wltb tli« sanae iadlfferency t thls^iU Uluftuate rbat cummati Engllsb pro- 
verb| '^Tft turn Cat (t- tf* Cate) in pan*" Ä Fi^k-caks Ib tu Nortbamptou- 
ähire atilL caUod a Fait-catk. 



Letteit, A«fii2«t'a8^, det^tintil^ 
L^iityn^jhindfaiice, i.e,wUkmU d^lajf. 

Layre, lare, p. S6l, lff4fWi>iff> tor^^ 

LiglitsomOf Gh^erf ui, spriffhtljf. 

Liüde^ aoo Lynde. 

LiDg€3lI, a IhTeadofhtmp rubbtdirith 

Tüsin.^c., üaüiiby niMtlca foT mond- 

ing tlLäif Bboää. 
iiitb, lltüe. lytUe, p. ISI, aii^td, 

LttbfiT] p. 59;, idht iBorthhs4, turnffhlff, 

Liver, rfe?i'flgr. 

Xirerance, p. 244, ff<fliWrfUfi?tf (mone^^ 

ür a pkd§efof d^Uvfin'Hp ffou tip). 
Lobe, p^ 26!^^ ifi'^'k p/«ö«. 

Loosftt, loBcd^ ^äded. 
LopOf j^peef. 

Lomthj Ime, piur. numbei'. 
liQiigh, p. 143, Imtgh* 

liCyüD^ s. Pk 874, lüwne, p, 170, toon, 
räsviil, froiti tke Irish ILun, siütk/ut, 

Loiited, lowteds, brnttd. did ohäisant:^* 

Lowe, p* 7&, ö l4«i5 AWJ, 

Lurdfiu, p. 139, InrdQyiie, duffgiird. 

dfone* 
Lynde, p» 14ä, 144, the Itnuif tt'ee^ or 

coltectlvoly, limg tYees; of irees in 

gerierüi, Lyne, p. 74. 
Lytb, p. 2B^f Lytbe, Uthsome^ pliaut^ 

ßexibUj «a&^, gentle. 



MabouDd, MaliDWEiß, Makomet, 
MAJe»te, Lualstf mayoiste, tmry^af, 
Kaff, a< marfl, iHüTf« 
Makya, maka, mafesf^^. 
Mala, p. 8, coat of maü. 
Mane, p, 6, nutii. Item, nkoün, 
HaTcb psTtl, p. 13, i'jf tke partu J^ng 

upöfi tke MurehfU. 
M&rch-pine, p. ^ßl, mart^b-pane, ü 

kittd of InüCUiL 
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Neigh bim neare, approaeh kirn near, 

Neir, ■. nere, ne*er, newr, 

Neir, ■. nore, near. 

Nicked him of naye, p. 54, nicktd him 

«iih a r^uscU. 
Nipt. pinektd. 

Nobles, p. 80, nohUas, nohleness, 
None. noa». 
Nourice, s. nwrse, 
Nye, ny, mgk. 

O. 

O gin, 8. ifl a pbrase. 

On, one ; on man, p. 7, one man. One, 

p. 85, on. 
Onfowghten, unfougbten, unfought 



Penon, a bann&r, or airsam&r lonu at 

ihs top of a kmce. 
Pereloos, parlous, perüous ; danfferw», 
Perfigbt, perfect. 
Perlese, p. 86, peerless. 
Perte, pari, 
Pertyd, parted. 
Plaining, compkiining. 
Play-feres, pMy-ftHlmDS. 
Pleasance, pleasure, 
Pight, Pyght, pitched. 
PU'd, p. 250, peded, hold. 
Pine, famish, atarve. 
Pious Chanson, p. 157, a aodly $mtg or 

Pitte, Pittye, Petye, pyte, pÜ^, 

Pompal, p. 202, pompous. 

Popingay, a parrot. 

Portres, p. 88, porteresa. 

Pow, pou: pöw*d, s. pUU, puUed, 

Pownes, p. 255, pounds (rbythmi 

gratia). 
Prece, prese, preas. 
Preced, p. 146, presed, preassd, 
Prest, readff. 
Prestly, p. 146, prestlye, p. 44, readäif, 

quickly, 
, Pricked, apurred on, luisted. 
Prickes, p. 74, thfi mark to shoot cd. 
Pricke-wande, p. 74, a ioand aet up 

for a mark. 
Prow^, p. 83, proweaa. 
Prycke, p. 150, the mark : oommonly 

a hazel wand. 
Piyme, dtw-break. 
Polde, puUed. 

Q. 

Quadrant, p. 88, four-aquara. 

Quail, ahrink. 

Quarry, p. 222, in bunting or hawk- 

ing, is the alaughUred game. Sc 

See page 5. 
Quere, quire, choir. 
Quest, p. 140, inqueat. 
Quba, 8. tcho. 
Quhan, s. tehen. 
Quhar, s. tohere. 
Quhat, 8. tohat. 



Or, ere, p. 17, 20, before. 

Or. eir, before ever. 

Orisons, praffera. 

Ost, oste, 008t, hoat. 

Out ower, s. quite over: over. 

Out-hom, the aummoning to arma by 

the aound of a hom. 
Ontrake , p. 247, an out ride, or ex- 

pedition. To raik, s. ia to go faat. 

Outrake is a common term among 

shepberds. Wben their sbeep have 

a free passage from inclosed pas- 

tures into open and airy grounds, 

tbey call it a good outrake. (Mr. 

Lambe.) 
Oware off none, p. 5, hour ofnoon. 
Owre, owr, s. o''€r. 
Owt, owte, out. 

P. 

Pa, 8. the river Po. 

Palle, a robe of atate,pwcp\e and pall, 

f. e. a purple robe or cloak, a pbrase. 
Paramour, (ooer. Item, a mia^eaa. 
Paregall, equcd. 
Parti, party, p. 7, o pari. 
Paves, p. 81, a pavice , a large ahield 

thtVt covered the whote bo^y.f.pavois. 
Pavilliane, paviUon, tent. 
^a,j, Ukingt aatiaf actum; bence, well 

apaid, f*. e. pleaaed, higMy aatiafied. 
Peakisb, p. 254. 
Peere, pere, peer, equai. 

7 Mr. Rowe's edit.bas, "Tbe first Row of tbe Rubrick;" whieh baa been 
Bupposed by Dr. Warburton to refer to tbe red-lettered titles of old baÜAds. 
In tbe large collection made by Mr. Pepys, I do not remember to have leen 
one Single ballad witb its title printed in red letters. 
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Quliatten, s. what, 

Qahen, s. whm. 

Qahjf 8. tchy. 

Qayrry, p. 5. See Quarry above, 

Quyte, p. 13, requiUd. 

B. 
RainOi reign, 
Bashing, seems to be the old hnntiiig 

term for the stroke made by a wild 

boar with bis fangs. See p. 179. 
Rayne, reane, rain. 
Baysse, raee. 
Beachless, careless* 
Beade. p. 19, rede, advise, hit off. 

Bead, advice. 
Beas, p. 5, raise, 
Beave, hereaw. 
Beckt, regarded, 
Beek, s. smoke, 
Beid, 8. rede, reed, red. 
Beid>roan, s. red-roan, p. 49. 
Bekeles, recklesae, regardlesa, void of 

care, rash. 
Benisht, p. 54, 58, perbaps a deriva- 

tion £rom reniteo, to shine. 
Benn, run, p. 169. 
Benyed, p. 82, refused. 
Bewtb, rutk ; rewe, pity. 
Biall, ryaU, royai 
Bicbt, s. ngkt. 
Bide, fnake an iwroad. 
Bocbe, rock. 

Bonne, ran^ p. 21 ; roone, run. 
Boode, eroas, crucißx. *7y 
Bonfe, roof. * 

Boatbe, rutb, p»^. 
Bow, rowd, 8. rou, roUed. 
Bowgbt, rout. 

Bowned, rownyd, wkispered. 
Bowyned, round, 
Bues, ruethe, pitieth. 
Byde, p. 236, t. e. mäke an iwroad. 

Byde, in p. 57, (v. 136,) sbould 

probably be rise. 
Bydere, p. 153, ranger. 
Bynde, p. 24, rent. 



Sa, 8ae, 8. so. 
Saif, 8. safe. 
Sali, 8. $hatt. 
Sar, 8air, s. aore. 
Sark, Shirt, shift. 
Sat, sete, sei. 



S. 



Savyde, saved. 

Saw, say, Speech, diseourse. 

Say, p. 11, saw. Vol. ii. p. 229. 

Say US no barme, 8(^f no iü of ua. 

Sayne, say. 

Scatbe, hurt, injury. 

Scbapped, p. 25, perhaps 8wapped. 

Yideloe. 
Scbip, 8. ship. 

Scbo, p. 33, 8cbe, p. 20, s. she. 
Scbone, shone. 
Scboote, shot, let go, 
Schowte, scbowtte, shout. 
ScbrUl, 8. shiU. 
Se. 8. p. 83, sea. 
Seik, 8. seke, seek. 
Sene, seen. 

Sertayne, sertenlye, (wtot», c«rtoin^. 
Setywall. See Cetywall. 
Shaws, Uttle tooods. 
Shear, p. 4, entirdy (penitos). 
Sbeele, 8he% she w(U. 
Sbeene, shene, shinitw. 
Sheits, 8. shetes, sheefs. 
Shent, disgraced. 
Shimmering, shining by glanees, 
Sboen, s. shoone, p. 211, shoes, 
Sboke, p. 83, shookest. 
Sbold, sbolde, should. 
Sbote, shot. 

Sbradds, p. 70, vid. locnm. 
Sbrift, confession. 
Sbroggs, shrubs, thoms, briars, Q.Doug. 

scroggis. 
Sbulde, should. 
Sbyars, shires. 
Sib, kin ; akin, related. 
Sic, sieb, sick, s. such, 
Side, long. 
Sied, 8. saw. 
Sigb-clout, p. 169, (sytbe-clout) ac2ou< 

to strain nulk through: a straitting 

clout. 
Sik, sike, such. 
Siker, surely, certainly. 
Sithe, p. 6, since. 
Sl&defabreadthofgreenswardbetteeeH / 

plow-lands or woods, Ac. ~ ~ — V 
Slaw, 8{0f0, p. 262. (iS^.Abel.) 
Sie, slee, slay ; sleest, siayest. 
Slean, slone, slain. 
Sleip, 8. slepe, sleep. 
Slo, p. 81, sloe, slay. 
Slode, p. 39, slit, apUt. 
Slone, p. 40, üain. 
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Sloaghe, p. Sfslm. 

SmitherS) s. amothers. 

Soldain, soldan, sowdan, »Utan, 

Soll, soolle, sowie, 8<ml. 

Sort, Company. 

Sotli, sothe, Boath, sottthe, tooth, iruth, 

Soth-Ynglonde, South England. 

Soald, 8. ahould. 

Sowdiuii Boldain, aultan. 

Sowden, sowd&in, stUian. 

Sowre, soare, sour, sore. 

Sowter, p. 64, a ahoemaker. 

Soy. t afOt, 

Spak, spaik, s. apake. 

Sped, apeedad. 

Speik, 8. apeak. 

Spendyd, p. 10, probably the same as 

Spanned, graaped. 
Spere, Speere, apear. 
Spill, p. 168, spüle, p. 48, apoU, coma 

to härm. 
Sprente, 9, apurtad, aprung out. 
Spum, sporne, a kick, p.l4. SeeTeAt. 
Spyde, apiad. 
Spylt, apoüad, daatroyed. 
Spyt, p. 6, spyte, apite. 
Stabille, p. 85, pierhaps, atahUah. 
Stalwurthlye, atoutly. 
Stane, s. stean, p. 68, atona. 
Starke, p. 44, atiff, 83, entirely. 
Steedye, ateady. 
Steid, s. stede, ateed. 
Stele, atea. 

Sterne, atem: or, perhaps, atara. 
Sterris, ataira. 
Stert, Start, p. 269, startad. 
Sterte, sterted, atart, atarted. 
Steven, p. 74, time, p. 77, voica. 
Still, quiat, aOent. 
Stint, atop, atopped. 
Stonderes, atandera-by. 
Stottnd, stovmde, Hme, whüa. 
Stour, p.ll, 62, stower, p.39, stowre, 

p. 26, 46, fight, diaturbance. Sc. Thia 

Word is applied in the north to 

signify dost agitated and put into 

motion; as by the sweeping of a 

room. 
Streight, atraight. 

« The old Prench Romancer8,who had cormpted Tbbmagakt into Tbr- 
TAGAn^T , couple it with the name of Mahomet as constantly as oxecb ; thui 
in the old Roman da Blanchardin, 

" Cy guerpiaon tuit Apolin, 
Et JUahomat at Tbevagant." 



Strekene, atricketi, atrtuik. 

Stret, atreet. 

Strick, atrict. 

Stroke, p. 8, 8<rwdk. 

Stade, 8. atood. 

Styntyde, stinted, ataiyed, atopped. 

Styrande stagge, p. 19. A friend in- 

terpreted this, mauff a 9tirr*Hg, tn- 

vdUngjoumey. 
Suar, aure. 
Sum, 8. aoma. 
Sompters, p. 258, horsos thtd can^ 

clothaa, fwmiture, Ac. 
Swapte, p. 9, swapped, p. 26, swopede, 

strw^ violantly. Scot. sweap. i» 

acourge (vide Oloss. Gaw. Donglas). 

Or perhaps exchanged, sc. bkma: so 

awap or awopp signifies. 
Swat, swatte, swotte, did aieeat. 
Swear, p. 5, atoare. 
Sweard, aicord. 
Sweaven, a dream. 
Sweit, s. swete, atoeet. 
Swith, quickly, inatantly. 
Syd, ^e. 
Syde shear, p. 5, sydis sheax, p. 5, on 

aü aidea. 
Syne, tken, aftencarda. 
Syth, aince. 



Taine, s. tane, taken. 
Take, taken. 

Talents, p. 55, perhaps golden Orna- 
ments hang from her head, to the 

valne of talents of gold. 
Tear, p. 14, seems to be a prorerb, 

'' Thattearing or pulling oeoasion- 

ed bis sporn or kick." 
Teenefa', s. fuU of indignaUon, wnXtk- 

fulf furioua. 
Teir, s. tere, tear. 
Teeue, tene, aorrowt indüfHoHon, 

wrath ; properly, injwry, afiront. 
Termagaonte, tha god of tha Sarasana. 

See a memoir on this sobject In 

page628. 
Thair, their. Thair, thare, thara. 
Thame, s. tkem. Than, than. 
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U. V. 

Ugsome. 8. shocking, hon'ihle. 

Vices, (probably contracted for de^ 
vices,) p. 88, acretos; or perhaps 
tuminff pins, sioivels. An ingenious 
ficiend tuinks a vice U rather "a 
spindle of a press" that goeth by a 
vice, that seemeth to move of itself. 

Vilane, p. 80, rascaüy. 

Undight, undecked, xmdressed. 

Umnacklye, misahapen. 

Unsett Steven, p. 74, unappointed Urne, 
vnexpectedl^. 

XJntyll, unto, p. 137, againat. 

Voyded, p. 141, quitted, Uft 

W. 

Wad, s. wold, wolde, tootdd. 
Wae worth, s. woe hetide. 
Waltering, wdteritig. 
Wane, p. 9, the same as ane, one: so 

wone, p. 11, ts one^. 
War, p. 5, aware. 
Warldis, p. 60, s. worlds. 
Waryaon, p. 24, rewcard. 
Wat, p. 7, wot, fcnotp, am auoare. 
Wat, 8. wet. Wayde, wwoed. 
Wayward, frowardf peeviah. 
Weal, p. 13, wad. 
Weale, p. 91, happin^, prosperiiy. 
Wedons, p. 12, toidowa. 
Weede8, clothea. 
Weel, we'ü, we wiU. 
Weene, weenM, think, ihottght 
Weet, 8. toet 
Weil, 8. wepo, weep. 
Wel-away, an interjecUon ofgrief. 
Wel of pite, aource ofpity, 
Werne, womb, beüy, hwotß. 
Wend, wends, go, goea. 

Hence Fontaine, with great hnmour, in bis Tale, intitnled La Fiancee du 
Roy de Garbe, says. 

" Et refiiant Mahom, Jupin, et Tebvagast, 
Avec maint autre Dieu non moina adravagant." 

M^m. de TAcad. des Inscript. tom. xx. 4to p. 852. 
As TsRMAGAsrr is evidently of Anglo-Saxon derivation, and can only be 
explained £rom the elements of that langnage , its being corrupted by the 
old French Romancers proves that they borrowed some things from ours. 

In fol. 355 of Bannatyne^s MS. is a short fragment, in which ' wäne^ is 
BMd for * ane' or * one,' viz. — 

"Amongst the Monsters that we find, 
There's wase belowed of woman-keind 
Renowned for antiquity, 
From Adame drivs bis pedigree.-~ 



The, ihee. 

The, they. The wear, p. 4, they icere. 

Thear, p. 5, there. 

Thee, ihrive; mote he thce, mayhe 

thrive. 
Thend, the end. 
Ther, p. 5, their. 
^.X^her-for. p. 6, therefore. 
Therto, ihereto. Thes, theae. 
Theyther-ward, thither-ward, totoarda 

that place. 
Thie, ihy. Thowe, thou. 
Thorowe, throw, s. through. 
Thouse, 8. thau art 
Thrallfp. 251, captive, p.96, thraldom, 

captivity. 
Thrang, s. throng. 
Thre, thrie, s. three. 
Threape, to argue, to aaaert in a poai- 

tive overbearing manner. 
Thrittft, thirty. 
Thronge, p. 138, haatened. 
Till, p. 13, ttnto, p. 60, entice. 
Tine, p. 37, loae; tint, loat. 
To, too. Item, ttoo. 
Ton, p. 6, tone, the one. 
Tow, 8. p. 101, to let down with a 

rope, Ac. 
Tow, towe, two. Twa, s. two. 
Towyn, p. 19, toum. 
Treylfory, traitory, treachery. 
Trido, trifed. 
Trim, exact. 

Trow, think, conceive, know. 
Trowthe, troth. 
Tru, true. 

Tnik, 8. took. Tnl, s. Uü, to. 
Tum, p. 258, an occaaion. 
Twin'd, 8. p. 33, parted, aeparated, 

vide G. Douglas. 
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Wende, p. 144, Mthid, ihought 

Werke, »ork, 

WesÜlikgB, tottUm, or whiatltng. 

While,p.849,«mM. 

Whoftrd, koard, 

Whofl. p. 82, wAoM. 

Whyliyi, uiM. 

Wight, p. 164, ptnon, p. 849, atrong, 

Wightlye, p. 87, vigoroutüy, 
Wighty, p. 70, strtmg, huty, active, 

nimßU. 
Wllfblle, 78, wmdsring, erring. 
WUl,a.p.65,«*aa. 
Windling, ■. wütding. 
Winnae, p. 33, viU not. 
WiBsome, p.274, s. agreeahU, engaghig. 
Wi88, p. 240, biotc, wist, knew. 
Withouten, withoughten, uithout. 
Wo, woo, wo*. 
Wode, wood, mad, tcild. * 
Woe-begone, p. 44, lost m woe, ov^T' 

vhekned with grüf. 
WonM, p. 261, woim*d, dtodt. 
Wondergly, wonderly, p. 89, wonder- 

' OMSlff. 

Wone, p. 11, Ott«. 

Wonno, dtcM. 

Woodweele, p. 70, or wodowale, th$ 

golden ouzle, a bird of the thrush- 

hnd. OIoss. Chane. The orig. MS. 

has woodvseeU. 
Worthft, worthy. 
Wot, knote, wotes, knows. 
Wouche, p. 8, nUschief, evtl, AS. 

t)ohg, ». e. Wohg, malum. 
'Wrang, a. ttrtntg. 
Wreke, wreak, revottge. 
Wright, p. 84, unrite. 
Wringe, p. 82, contended tpiih violence. 
Writhe, p. 247, torithed, iwtsted. 
Wroken, n^enged. 
Wronge, tßrong. Wnll, s. iriÄ. 
Wyght, p. 260, strong, Ittsty. 
Wyghtye, p. 150, the aatne. 



Wyld, p. 5, toOd dser, . 
Wynde, wende, go. 
Wynne, joy. wyste, A»mw. 



T-deped, named, caUsd, 

Y-con'd, tauaht, inairuci^d. 

T-fere, iogether. 

Y'fonnde, fouttd. 

Y-picking, fidting, eulUng. 

Y-slaw, »am. Y-wero, teere. 

Y-wl8, p. 90, (J wiaj Mr%. 

Y-wrought, laroHffhU 

Yate, gaU. 

Yave, p. 239, gave. 

Ych, yche, euch. 

Ychone, p. 26, eack one. 

Ychyseled, cut toith the chied. 

Ydle, täfo. 

Ye bent, y-bent, 6««/. 

Ye feth, y-feth, infaiih. 

Yee, p. 24, eye. 

Yeldyde, yielded. 

Yenoughe, ynoughe, enough. 

Yerarrchy, hierarehy. 

Yere, yeere, year, years. 

Yerle, p. 7, yerlle, ecul. 

Yerly, p. 6, earlu. 

Yestreen, s. yester-eventitg. 

Yf, ./. 

Ygnoraunce, tgnorance. 

Yngglishe, Yngglyshe, Engliah. 

Ynglonde, England. 

Yode, voent. 

Yone, you. 

Yi.it. 

Ytb, p. 6, in the. 



Ze, zea, 8. ye. 
Zeir, 8. year. 
Zellow, 8. yellott. 
Zonder, 8. yonder. 
Zong, 8. young. 
Zoor, 8. yotur. 



*** The printer8 have nsually 8ub8titnted the letter s to ezpress the 
charaoter ^ which occnrs in old HSS t bnt we are not to sappose that thia 
^ was ever pronounced as oor modern z ; it had rather the foroe of y (and 
perhapa of gh), being no other than the Saxon letter ^ which both the Soota 
andEngllsh have in many instances changed into y, as g6apb yard, j^eap 
year, geong young, &c. 
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